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In the Hrssert for October 1918 I dealt, to the best of my 
ability, with the question how far and in what sense human 
survival is a thing to be desired. I there expressed the 
opinion that ethical arguments for survival are all in principle 
vicious ; that metaphysical arguments are unlikely to succeed 
on such a subject; and that empirical investigation by way of 
psychical research seems the only method left for those who are 
not prepared to base their beliefs or disbeliefs on the authority 
of revealed religion or of Professor Ray Lankester. 

For psychical research, human survival is one hypothesis 
among others to account for certain alleged phenomena. In 
the present paper I do not propose to discuss the evidence for 
these phenomena or the proper interpretation of them, but to 
attack a preliminary question. Even if the phenomena be 
genuine, in the sense that fraud and self-deception have been 
cut out of the list of possible explanations, there remain other 
hypotheses to account for them besides survival, e.g. telepathy 
from the living, the agency of non-human spirits, etc. Now, 
the final probability of an hypothesis always depends on two 
factors: (a) its antecedent probability as compared with that 
of the alternatives; and (6) the completeness with which it 
accounts for the phenomena as compared with its rivals. By 
the antecedent probability I mean that which the hypothesis 
has relative to all known facts that seem to be relevant other 
than the special set of facts which it is put forward to explain. 
If this be very small for one hypothesis /,, and much greater 
for an alternative /,, then, even though /, explain the facts 
better than /,, it will generally be more prudent to try to find 
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some suitable modification of h, than to put any great faith in 
h,. It is therefore highly important, before we criticise the 
alleged facts brought forward by psychical research, to come to 
some conclusion as to the probability of human survival relative 
to the remaining propositions which we know or suspect to be 
true of the world. This is what I propose to do in the present 
aper. 

. a such investigation must necessarily be incomplete and 
tentative. Though I do not think that such special proposi- 
tions as the survival of men fall within the range of proof or 
disproof by metaphysical argument, I can see, of course, that 
the antecedent probability of human survival will vary greatly 
with one’s metaphysical position. If materialism were strict 
metaphysical truth, survival, though perhaps abstractly possible, 
would be to the last degree unlikely. Again, if idealism in one 
of its forms were strictly true, survival would not indeed 
necessarily follow, for many eminent idealists, such as Lotze, 
Mr Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet, hold quite consistently 
that their systems do not necessitate it, and that it is on the 
whole improbable. Yet idealism is distinctly more favourable 
to the probability of survival than is the view of the world 
taken by common-sense, or by non-philosophical scientists, or 
by dualistic philosophers. Thus a complete discussion would 
involve the statement and defence of a metaphysical position, 
and I have neither the space, the faith, nor the ability to offer 
anything of the kind. 

What I propose to do, therefore, is to consider in turn 
arguments for and against human survival drawn from the 
constitution of the world as it appears to common-sense and to 
natural science. In criticising them I shall necessarily step 
on metaphysical ground, but I hope that this ground will 
largely be neutral as between rival metaphysicians. Most 
competent philosophers are agreed that the views of common- 
sense and of science cannot be literally true; and the prelimi- 
nary criticisms of all schools-are much alike, however far their 
later arguments and constructions may diverge. 

Ethical arguments, sometimes explicit and more often 
implicit, play so large a part in moulding the actual beliefs of 
men on this subject, that I must begin by devoting a few lines 
to showing why, in my opinion, they are all in principle worth- 
less. It is said (and I agree) that if no one survives the death 
of his body, the world is exceedingly evil. Moreover, there 
seems often to be flagrant waste and injustice in the (humanly 
speaking) accidental death of a good man in the height of his 
usefulness, and in the prolonged and successful life of a bad and 
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malicious man. And it is argued from this that men probably 
do survive. Now, the principle of the argument must be this: 
The world does not have more than a certain degree of badness ; 
if there be no survival, this degree of badness will be surpassed ; 
therefore there must be survival. 

Now, if the first premise be based inductively on obser- 
vation, the argument obviously cuts its own throat. Our 
inductive data are the facts of life as known up to the present. 
These include, by hypothesis, a great deal of apparent evil and 
injustice. Either you take this at its face value in making 
your inductive argument about the universe as a whole, or 
you do not. If you do, no process of inductive argument 
will enable you to conclude that the universe as a whole is 
likely to contain a less proportion of evil than the part which 
forms the sole basis of your argument. Hence you cannot 
return after your argument and call in the goodness of the 
whole to redress the apparent badness of the part. If, on the 
other hand, you start by treating the evil and injustice which 
are observable as perhaps only apparent, then you may indeed 
conclude that the universe as a whole is likely to be better 
than the part appears to be. But it is circular to use this 
conclusion to strengthen the belief that the evil of the part is 
only apparent, for you have only proved the superior goodness 
of the whole by playing fast and loose with your data. You 
might just as well have started by treating the virtue and 
happiness which are observable as perhaps only apparent. 

If, again, the goodness of the world be asserted on a prior 
or general grounds, the argument meets with an equally fatal 
difficulty. There certainly is some evil, and therefore the good- 
ness of the whole must somehow be compatible with it. But 
in that case it seems impossible to lay down any principle by 
which you can assert that some evils (e.g. the annihilation of 
human spirits) are too great to be compatible with the good- 
ness of the world, whilst others (such as toothache) which 
certainly exist are compatible with it. No doubt there must 
be a line drawn somewhere, but I fail to see that we can have 
the least idea where. 

Lastly, it is sometimes argued that the universe has pro- 
duced people capable of virtue and justice. It therefore can- 
not be wholly indifferent to right and wrong, and hence 
there is a probability that it will not be so unjust as to let us 
perish. This argument is of the form that “who drives fat 
oxen must himself be fat.” No doubt, since there are virtuous 
people, the nature of the universe must be compatible with the 
(at least temporary) existence of such people. But we have no 
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guarantee that what produces virtuous (and, I may add, vicious) 
people will behave towards them as a virtuous person would. 

Ethical arguments may therefore simply be dismissed as 
irrelevant wherever they occur, and we may pass on to factual 
arguments used by common-sense and natural science, discard- 
ing them at once when they contain an ethical premise. 

Now, on the face of it, the most striking feature of the 
world as known to common-sense is, for our purpose, that it 
does not present the smallest trace of evidence in favour of 
survival. Continued action is a necessary, though not a 
sufficient, criterion of the continued existence of any substance ; 
and this is conspicuously lacking after death. The body ceases 
to give the characteristic responses at death, and soon it decays 
and loses even its characteristic shape and appearance. Hence 
the only evidence that we ever had for the existence of a 
man’s mind has ceased abruptly, and, apart from the alleged 
facts investigated by psychical research, has ceased for ever so 
far as our experience goes. We do indeed often believe in the 
continued existence of substances in spite of long periods 
during which neither we nor anyone else are aware of them 
by any of their usual signs. E.g., we believe that silver con- 
tinues to exist though it be dissolved in nitric acid and kept 
for years as silver nitrate. But in such cases we believe that 
at any moment we could restore a substance having the 
properties of the silver which we dissolved, and connected with 
it by identity of mass and continuity of spatial positions. 
Every such factor making for a belief in continued existence 
is lacking in our ordinary experience of dead men, and thus 
such a belief seems to have nothing whatever in its favour. 
and to be, from a logical point of view, a bare unmotived 
possibility. 

Yet, of course, as a matter of history, this has seldom 
seriously militated against a belief in survival. Such a belief 
has been all but universal. Now, on the one hand, the mere 
universality of a belief is no proof of its truth. On the other. 
the fact that a belief has been widely held by ignorant and 
primitive men is not a proof of its falsehood. Confronted. 
then, by a strong belief which seems to have arisen and 
survived in spite of complete absence of evidence in its favour, 
we must consider what factors may have caused the belief, and 
whether any of them are reasons as well as causes. 

A primitive man would certainly not accept the statement 
that there is practically no evidence to be found in ordinary 
experience for survival. He would know of dozens of cases 
of men seen and heard after their death, and he might even 
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think that he had met with such cases in his own experience. 
Now, without prejudice to the genuineness of abnormal 
phenomena in general or to the possibility that savages 
occasionally experience them, we may be quite certain that 
in most cases the primitive man is mistaken in thinking 
that there is any need to assume the continued existence of 
the dead to explain the phenomena which he regards as 
evidence for survival. We may divide such phenomena into 
two classes. The first consists of those which are capable of 
a perfectly normal explanation ; the second, of those which are 
now dealt with by psychical research. ‘There is no reason to 
think that the latter will be more numerous or striking among 
savages than among civilised men. ‘The first group provides 
no evidence at all for survival, since the facts have simply 
been misinterpreted. ‘The second, supposing it to exist, 
furnishes no evidence antecedent to psychical research, since, 
by hypothesis, it consists of precisely those phenomena which 
form the subject-matter of that science. Hence the primitive 
man simply had more causes but no better reasons for a belief 
in survival than we have; but a belief irrationally caused in 
him may have survived in us. 

No doubt experiences of fainting and sleeping helped the 
belief in survival. In these conditions the mind gives no 
external manifestation of its existence, and the body in many 
ways resembles a corpse. Yet consciousness returns, and, in 
the case of dreams, we can remember that it was not really 
absent whilst our bodies were giving no outward signs of its 
existence. What more natural, then, than to suppose that at 
these times the mind leaves the body and follows its own 
adventures, and that at death it leaves it for good? But the 
differences between sleep and death make it impossible to 
count this undoubted cause of a belief in survival as a valid 
reason in its favour. If, after dissolving a piece of silver on 
several occasions in nitric acid and getting it back again, we 
one day dissolved it in something else and found that nothing 
we could do would bring back anything with the properties 
of silver, surely the inference would be obvious. It was 
reasonable to think that the silver survived the nitric acid 
treatment because it could be restored; it would not be 
reasonable to conclude from this that it survived the treatment 
after which nothing like it can be again obtained. If we 
chose to assume that it still exists, our assumption is an 
unmotived possibility. So that once more we have a cause of 
belief which is not a reason for belief. 

Probably neither of the above-mentioned causes would 
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have sufficed by itself to produce an almost universal belief 
in survival. Both are to be regarded rather as interpretations 
of real or supposed facts in terms of this belief than as the 
original causes of it. The truth is that we have the greatest 
difficulty in actually envisaging the cessation of our own 
conscious life. It is easy enough to think of anyone else as 
having really ceased to exist ; it is almost impossible to give 
more than a cold intellectual assent to the same proposition 
about oneself. In making a will, e.g., containing elaborate 
provisions for what is to happen to one’s property after one’s 
death, it is almost impossible—unless my own experience 
be wholly exceptional—not to think of oneself as going to be 
conscious and able to oversee the working of one’s bequests. 
I at least can continually catch myself in this attitude, and | 
should imagine it to be quite common even among people 
who are intellectually persuaded of their future extinction. 
Ought we to attach any weight to this instinctive belief 
which nearly everyone has in his own survival? The mere 
fact that it is believed without reasons is no conclusive 
objection against it, since, unless some propositions can be 
known to be true without reasons, xo proposition can be 
known to be true for reasons. We must therefore consider 
the belief without prejudice on its merits. Now, it seems 
perfectly clear that it is not a self-evident proposition like an 
axiom, which becomes more certain the more carefully we 
inspect it. Nor can it be regarded as a postulate, ze. a 
proposition which, though not self-evident and incapable 
either of proof or disproof by experience, has to be assumed 
in order to organise experience and furnish a motive for 
research. The Uniformity of Nature (in the sense that all 
conjunctions of attributes are instances of some general law) 
seems to me to be a postulate in this sense ; the proposition 
that John Jones will survive the death of his body seems to be 
nothing of the kind. In fact, the belief seems to me to 
represent nothing more profound than an easily explicable 
limit to our powers of imagination. Naturally, all my 
experience of myself has been of myself as active and 
conscious. ‘There have indeed been gaps during dreamless 
sleep or fainting fits, but consciousness has revived and the 
gaps have been bridged by memory. Again, at every moment 
I have been obliged for practical purposes to think of myself 
as going to exist at later moments; it is therefore a breach 
with the mental habits of a lifetime to envisage a moment 
after which the series of my conscious states shall finally have 
ended. Such a practical difficulty due to habit seems the sole 
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and sufficient explanation of our instinctive belief in our own 
indefinite continuance ; and it obviously provides no evidence 
in favour of the truth of the belief. 

I think, therefore, that we must conclude that a mere 
coritemplation of the world as it appears to common-sense 
furnishes no trace of evidence in favour of survival. Ought 
we to hold that the absence of all evidence for constitutes 
evidence against? This is a somewhat delicate question. 
Sometimes the absence of evidence for a proposition makes 
strongly against it, sometimes it does not. If I look carefully 
round a room, and, seeing no one, say, “There is no one in 
the room,” my evidence is purely negative, but is almost 
conclusive against the proposition, ‘“‘‘There is someone in the 
room.” But the fact that I did not see a tuberculosis bacillus 
ina room would make hardly at all against the probability of 
there being one there. Finding no evidence for a proposition 
is only evidence against it if the proposition be such that if it 
were true there ought to be some observable evidence for it. 

Now the proposition, “ Some men survive the death of their 
bodies,” is not precisely in the position of either of the two 
quoted above. I know enough about human bodies and about 
tuberculosis bacilli to be sure that one of the former could 
hardly be present in a room without my finding it, but that one 
of the latter could not be seen even if it were present. I know 
very much less about the conditions under which one human 
spirit can make its presence known to others; but I do know 
something about it. Iam a human spirit connected with a 
body, and all other spirits of whose existence I am certain are 
in the same position. Setting aside the phenomena treated by 
psychical research, I know that one such spirit can only make 
its presence known to another by first moving its own body, 
thence agitating the air or ether, and thence affecting another 
human body. My friend dies; I remain alive and connected 
with my body. Communication with me, therefore, still pre- 
sumably needs the same complex and roundabout series of 
material changes as before. Its very complexity and indirect- 
ness make it probable that, even if my friend has survived, 
some necessary link in this mechanism will have broken down. 
Hence the absence of evidence for his survival cannot logically 
be regarded as strong evidence against it. 

The present position, therefore, is that at the level of the 
world as it appears to educated common-sense there is not the 
faintest trace of evidence for survival, though there is a pretty 
general belief in it. The causes of this belief can be discovered 
and seen not to be reasons. But the absence of evidence for 
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survival cannot be taken as strong evidence against it in view 
of what we know as to the means by which embodied human 
spirits have to communicate with each other. 

Is there at this level any positive evidence against survival ! 
I think that there are two sets of facts which impress common- 
sense and are interpreted as bearing in this direction. One is 
the apparently haphazard way in which men are born and die. 
Human beings are constantly brought into the world thought- 
lessly and by mistake ; many children exist for a few minutes 
or hours and then die; many are born idiotic. The general 
impression produced is that the claim to permanence of creatures 
whose earthly lives begin and end in these trivial ways is 
somewhat ridiculous. An unwanted child is produced, let us 
say, in a drunken orgy, and in six weeks dies of neglect or is 
killed by its mother. Does it seem likely that a being whose 
earthly career can be started and stopped by such causes is a 
permanent and indestructible factor in the universe, or indeed 
that it survives the death of its body at all ? 

The second fact that seems to bear in the same direction is 
the continuity between men and animals. The bodies of both 
begin and cease to be endowed with minds through precisely 
similar physical and physiological causes. No doubt the mind 
of any living man differs not merely quantitatively but also 
qualitatively from that of any living animal; still, the most 
primitive men can hardly have differed appreciably from the 
highest animals in their mental endowments. Did Pithec- 
anthropus erectus and does every Australian aborigine 
survive the death of his body? If they do, have not the 
higher animals an almost equal claim? and, if you grant this 
for cats and monkeys, will you not be forced in the end to 
grant it for lice and earwigs? If, on the other hand, you deny 
that any animal survives, on the ground that their minds are 
not complex or important enough to be permanent factors in 
the universe, how can you be sure that any man yet born has 
possessed a mind of the necessary degree of importance and 

-complexity for survival ¢ 

The two facts just quoted do, I am sure, exert a con- 
siderable influence against the view that men survive bodily 
death. I think that they influence me personally more than 
any others. But the question remains: Have they any logical 
claim to exert this influence ? 

The first argument, I am inclined to think, is wholly 
fallacious. It really involves the illegitimate introduction of 
a judgment of value into a question of fact. And the judgment 
of value is itself a rather superficial one. It is thought that, 
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because the causes of birth and death are often trivial, therefore 
what seems to begin with birth and end with death cannot be 
important enough to survive. But (a) you cannot argue from 
the triviality of a cause to the impermanence of its effect. 
(6) The cause is only trivial in the irrelevant ethical sense that 
it does not involve a considered and deliberate choice by a 
virtuous human being. ‘There is really no logical transition 
from : v is caused by the careless or criminal action of a human 
being to : x is the sort of thing whose existence is transitory. 
(c) When we say that the cause is trivial we commit the usual 
mistake of taking for the cause some factor that happens to be 
of special practical interest to us. ‘lhe complete cause of the 
birth of a child or the death of a man must be of almost un- 
thinkable complexity, whether the child be born or the man 
killed carelessly or with deliberate forethought. ‘This is true 
even if we confine ourselves to the material conditions; and 
we are not really in a position to say that the complete conditions 
of so singular an event as the manifestation of a new mind 
through a new body are contained in the material world. 

The second argument is of course of the classical type 
which tries to show by continuity of cases that if a man 
asserts one proposition he ought in consistency to assert 
another which he would like to deny. Such an argument 
might be met in one of two ways. We might boldly admit 
that the minds of lice or of earwigs are just as likely to survive 
as those of men, or we might try to show that there are relevant 
differences between the two which make it more reasonable 
to expect that a man will survive than that an earwig 
will do so. 

The mere fact that a man’s mind is much more valuable 
than an earwig’s,and therefore worthier to be a permanent 
factor in the universe, must be regarded as irrelevant; for 
there is, so far as I can see, no direct connection between value 
and permanence. No doubt, what is very transitory is not 
likely to be very valuable, but it does not follow that of: two 
things the more valuable must be the more persistent. 

But of course the differences between the minds of men 
and those of lower animals are never mere differences of value. 
The two sorts of minds only differ in value because they differ 
in comprehensiveness, unity, and complexity, and because 
valuable elements are present in one which are absent in the 
other.- Now, it is at least arguable that the superior complexity 
and unity of a man’s mind give it a better chance of survival 
than an earwig’s. Still, I hardly think that the general course 
of nature suggests any straightforward connection between 
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unity and complexity on the one hand, and stability on the 
other. Both the very simple and the highly comprehensive 
seem to have a fair chance of stability for different reasons. 
The very simple (like the atom) is stable because of its com- 
parative indifference to changes in external conditions. The 
highly unified and comprehensive complex (such as the solar 
system) is stable because it contains so much within itself that 
there is little left over to disturb it. 

Now, this rule does not on the whole favour the survival 
of men rather than that of earwigs. If we take the complete 
conditions of mind to be material, then of course men and 
earwigs are in precisely the same position. The minds of 
both will be uniquely dependent on conditions which lie wholly 
outside them, and the superior comprehensiveness of the 
human mind counts for nothing, since we know that the 
human brain decays. If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
consciousness depends upon further and, to us, unknown 
conditions, our complete ignorance of these precludes us from 
arguing about them. It would, after all, be quite in accordance 
with what we know of the order of nature that the earwig’s 
mind should gain more stability from its simplicity than the 
man’s mind gains from its comprehensiveness. The earwig 
may gain more on the swings than it loses on the roundabouts. 
There therefore seems to me very little reason to think that 
earwigs are specially unlikely to survive; and I should there- 
fore not consider that, if the survival of men involves that of 
earwigs, this would make much against the probability of 
human survival. 

I think that people often deceive themselves in arguing 
from complexity and unity to superior probability of survival 
by making a confusion between persistence and personal 
identity. I should agree that, if both men and earwigs survive, 
there is much more likelihood of continued personal identity 
for the man than for the earwig. But then survival and 
personal identity are not the same. The latter involves the 
former, but the converse does not hold. It seems to me quite 
possible that two series of states of consciousness might have 
such causal and other connections and such continuity between 
them that an external observer would be justified in counting 
the second as a continuation of the first and in speaking of 
survival. And yet the two series might not be so related that 
there was any personal identity between them. So my view 
would be that the differences between human and animal 
minds do not make it more likely that one shall survive than 
the other; but they do make it more probable that, 7f both 
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survive, there will be personal identity with the former than 
with the latter. 

There is also, doubtless, another cause which makes people 
think that the survival of men is more likely than that of the 
lower animals. The characteristic mental activities of men 
seem to be much less closely associated with their bodies than 
those which they share with animals. ‘To the eye of common- 
sense, at least—however much this view may need to be 
modified by the more accurate researches of science,—reasoning 
and deliberate choice are much less obviously dependent on 
bodily changes than sensation and reflex action. Hence it 
seems quite consistent to hold that a mind capable of reason 
and deliberate choice may survive the death of its body, whilst 
one which consists of nothing but feeling and impulse will not. 
Moreover, these characteristically human activities are not 
specially directed towards the preservation of the body or the 
production of changes in the material world. Now, if we 
judge living beings teleologically—and in practice it is hard 
not to do this—it does seem that an animal accomplishes its 
whole end and object in maintaining its body and reproducing 
its species. The characteristically human activities do not 
seem to be “meant for” such purposes alone. ‘Thus, from a 
teleological point of view, it does seem that no purpose would 
be served by the individual survival of an earwig which dies 
at a reasonable age after bringing up a family; whilst, on the 
other hand, you can never say that when a man dies he has 
accomplished all that any man is “ good for,” and could merely 
repeat himself indefinitely by survival. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say how much weight ought 
to be given to arguments of this kind; but I do not think it 
is safe to neglect them altogether. The principle of judging 
living beings and their parts in terms of a supposed “ purpose 
for which they were made” is undoubtedly valuable as an 
heuristic method ; and it hardly seems possible to suppose 
that what constantly works can be wholly out of relation to 
the truth. 

Lastly, some people no doubt shrink from admitting the 
possibility of survival to lower animals out of horror at the 
immense number of minds which there would be if none, even 
of the lowest kind, when once started is ever destroyed. This 
shrinking from mere numerical vastness seems childish. We 
have no reason to suppose that the world is conducted in 
accordance with the Law of Parsimony, and the universe may 
quite well exhibit a prodigality in the item of minds which 
would horrify the inhabitants of Aberdeen. 
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‘To sum up. In the main the proper and sufficient answer 
to the argument from continuity is that it only makes against 
human survival if we regard the survival of low kinds of 
minds as specially improbable. Now, there has not appeared to 
be any strong reason for thinking the survival (as distinct from 
the personal identity) of lower minds less probable than that of 
higher ones. And so the argument from continuity fails to 
produce a positive reason against human survival. It is true 
that when minds are regarded from the teleological point of 
view, which may have some validity, it does seem slightly more 
probable that human beings should survive than animals. 
But, just in so far as this argument applies, the alleged con- 
tinuity between human and animal minds is weakened. If 
any stress is to be laid on these teleological considerations,.ive 
ought, I think, in consistency to hold that the survival of one 
man is more probable than that of another, since some men 
resemble the lower animals in their tastes and capacities much 
more than do others. 

The world, then, as it appears to common-sense, offers no 
reasons for and no positive reason against human survival. 
The only reason against is the utter absence of all reasons for, 
and this we have seen is not in the present case a very strong 
argument. Let us therefore inquire whether the more accurate 
and detailed investigations of science provide us with any 
grounds for deciding in one way or the other. 

Science on the whole does not reverse but merely ampli- 
fies and elaborates the views of common-sense on_ the 
connection of mind and body. We already knew that mind 
and body are intimately connected, and that disease or injury 
in the latter may gravely modify or to all appearance destroy 
the former. All the additional information gained from science 
may be summed up under the following three heads :—(i) More 
detailed knowledge has been got of the correlation between 
injuries to particular parts of the brain and defects in particular 
departments of mental life. Connected with this is the know- 
ledge that many mental processes which seem to common- 
sense almost independent of the body have bodily correlates. 
(li) We have gained the surprising information that, in spite of 
the apparent interaction of mind and body, the body and its 
material surroundings form a closed energetic system from 
the point of view of the Conservation of Energy. (iii) We 
know more about the detailed structure and general plan of 
the brain and nervous system. 

Now, what bearing has all this on the probability of human 
survival? We find bodies without minds; we never find 
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minds without bodies. When we do find minds we always 
find a close correlation between their processes and changes 
and those of their bodies. This, it is argued, strongly suggests 
that minds depend for their ewistence on their bodies ; in which 
case, though survival might still be abstractly possible, it is to 
the last degree unlikely. At death there takes place completely 
a process of bodily destruction which, when it occurs partially 
during life through accident or disease, carries with it the 
destruction of part of our mental life. The inference seems 
only too obvious. 

An attempt is often made to meet this argument on 
the following lines. We can draw a distinction between the 
existence of a mind and the manifestation of that existence to 
other minds. It might be argued that it is only the latter 
which depends on bodily conditions. When our brains are 
injured we cannot inform other people through our bodies of 
what is going on in certain departments of our minds. They 
interpret this as meaning that nothing is going on there, 
whereas really it is only the means of communication that have 
broken down. 

I do not think that this view can possibly be the whole 
truth. In the first place, people often recover from injuries and 
illnesses, and can then tell us what was going on in their minds 
when they were ill. Now, sometimes they do tell us that 
their minds were working much as before, but that they were 
unable to communicate (é.g. in cases of aphasia, aboullia, etc.). 
But often they find introspectively that the period is practically 
a blank even to themselves. I do not see that we have the 
right to fly in the face of this distinction drawn by patients 
themselves on the ground of their own introspection. If we 
insist on doing so, we must hold that, when a man says that 
a certain part of his life was a complete blank, either he has 
lost part of his memory or he is only able to communicate 
what he knows to be false on the subject. ‘The latter would 
surely be an absurd conclusion to draw; the former gives up 
the case altogether, for, if an accident really has destroyed a 
man’s power of remembering certain incidents of his life, it has 
not merely injured his power of communicating with others, 
but has injured the actual working of his mind. 

Again, it is only too common for a wound in the head 
radically to alter a man’s character, to all appearance. Suppose, 
¢2., that a cheerful and amiable man after such an accident ex- 
hibits for the rest of his life moroseness enlivened with fits of 
homicidal mania on the most trivial occasions. A person who 
holds that bodily accidents only affect the means by which one 
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mind communicates with another, and not the mind itself, will 
have to say that this patient is really still brimming over 
with benevolent sentiments, but that unfortunately they can 
only express themselves by frowns and peevish complaints, and 
by occasionally attacking people with carving-knives. The 
converse would presumably also hold, and, for all we know, 
persons who appear to be lifelong philanthropists may in 
themselves be boiling with malice which some kink in their 
brains prevents them from expressing by word or action. A 
theory which has to go to these lengths may surely be rejected. 

I think, however, that it is possible to put forward a view 
which avoids these extravagances and has a good deal in its 
favour. I suggest that what we call a mind always depends 
upon a system involving two sets of factors neither of which 
alone can be called a mind. One set is bodily and consists of 
the brain and nervous system. This by itself is obviously not 
amind. The other set I will simply call “immaterial condi- 
tions.” I suggest that these, too, by themselves have no right to 
be called a mind. A mind is the joint product of these two sets 
of conditions, the bodily C and the immaterial y; it ceases for 
the time to exist if either be destroyed or if they cease to stand 
in the right mutual relations. The mind is thus partly 
dependent, not merely for its power of manifesting itself, but 
for its actual states and character, on the bodily conditions C. 
But it does not follow that the factor y is destroyed when C 
breaks up. Certainly, on this view, when C breaks up, the 
particular mind M = ¢(C, y) ceases to exist. It remains possible, 
however, that y continues to exist. Now, y by itself is not a 
mind any more than C by itself. But if y persists, it is 
possible that in the course of its history it may enter into the 
right relations with a material system C’ (which of course might 
or might not consist of matter of the familiar kind). A new 
mind M’ = ¢(C’, y) would thus be formed.’ 

Now, the question whether two substances are to be 
regarded as identical or different is always largely a matter 
of definition. The minds ¢(C,y) and ¢$(C’,y) will have a 
factor in common; and if certain relations hold between the 
two, we could regard the second as a continuation of the first. 
In that case we should probably express the facts by saying 
that the mind had “gone into cold storage” for a time and 
had then emerged. But the real truth would be that the - 
immaterial factor y (which we have no reason to regard as 

1 C and y might be compared to two chemical elements, say silver and 


chlorine, and M to a chemical compound like silver chloride. The latter 
depends on the former, but has utterly different properties from either of them. 
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being itself a mind) had persisted after the destruction of 
¢(C, y) and pursued its own adventures till it entered into the 
combination ¢(C’,y), which is a mind with certain cognitive 
and other relations to ¢(C, 7). 

Such a theory has several advantages. It does not make 
the mind a mere epiphenomenon of the brain, yet it allows of 
as much dependence of mind on brain as science may be able 
to find. On the other hand, it avoids the difficulty of making 
the mind a mere user of the body, unaffected in itself by what 
happens to the latter, and like a pilot in a ship. Most careful 
thinkers have found it necessary to reject this analogy; the 
facts make it clear that the union of mind and body is more 
intimate than this. 

But it might well be asked: Is there any positive evidence 
for such a theory? The only conditions that we know are 
the material ones; we admit that nothing can be said with 
confidence about the supposed immaterial conditions: are they 
not, then, a mere superfluity? I do not think so. There can 
be no doubt whatever that mind differs from brain, and that 
states of mind such as my belief that 2x 2=4, or my desire 
for my tea, differ both in themselves and in their mutual 
relations from states of brain, however closely the two may be 
connected. My states of mind in their mutual relations form 
a substantial unity whose terms and relations are of a perfectly 
unique kind. 

Scientists often overlook this fact because, when they talk 
of states of mind, they are thinking mainly of sense-data, which 
they confuse with sensations and regard as states of mind. 
Obviously these do have many of the characteristic qualities 
and relations of matter. But even if they—as. distinct from 
our awareness of them—be states of mind at all (which is 
highly doubtful), they are certainly only a small and rather trivial 
sub-class of mental states. One thing, e.g., which physiologists 
have to accept is the existence of our beliefs about physiology. 
These are certainly not a mass of sense-data. Our knowledge 
of physiology consists of a set of beliefs standing in logical 
relations such as material objects and their states cannot pos- 
sess. Again, consider the subject-matter of physiology. The 
theory is stated in terms of matter, not of sensations or 
sense-data. Therefore, if the beliefs which constitute the 
science of physiology be true, the physiologist must stand in 
cognitive relations to objects which are not mind-dependent. 
Hence the result of the action of the brain must often be to 
produce, not a special kind of odjects (viz. sense-data), which 
are rather like matter, but to establish a special kind of relation 
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(that of cognition) between minds and material objects, which 
bears not the faintest resemblance to the relations that hold 
between two pieces of matter. 

Now, on the face of it, minds begin at certain dates and 
grow as the material system develops. Hence anyone who 
holds that minds are wholly due to the material system must 
hold that certain portions of matter are capable, not merely 
of affecting other bits of matter, not merely of causing changes 
in already existing minds, but of actually creating substances 
of a perfectly new and unique kind. He assumes not merely 
causation but creation, and he ascribes creation to matter. 
Now, this does not seem plausible; and anyone who thinks 
that, in making such an assumption, he is merely applying in 
a new field the already familiar notion of causation, simply 
deceives himself. For this reason I think the assumption 
that some entirely different factor co-operates with matter in 
the initiation and development of mind is far from being a 
mere superfluity. If you say that it seems a queer assumption, 
the appropriate retort is that it has at least the merit of 
forcing us to remember the extreme “queerness” of the 
whole situation which we slur over by talking of mind being 
“caused by” matter, as if the production of a new substance 
bore any analogy to the familiar causation of one state in a 
substance by another. 

My reason for supposing an additional factor beside matter 
is thus obvious. My reason for calling it “immaterial ” is that. 
if it were merely more of the same kind as matter, it would 
not help us. My reason for refusing to call it mind is (a) that 
I do not know enough about it to know whether it resembles 
the only minds we know in any important respects; and ()) 
that it certainly cannot be identified with the mind of a given 
man, since that undoubtedly depends partly, even in its most 
intimate traits, on his brain and nervous system as well as on 
this immaterial factor. 

Naturally, such an hypothesis could not be proved by ex- 
periment. ‘To do so it would be necessary to find the people 
whose brains and material conditions were exactly alike. Ii 
their states of mind were different, we could be sure that there 
must be some other factor beside their brains conditioning 
their minds, But of course the conditions of such an exper'- 
ment cannot be fulfilled. Nevertheless, the hypothesis fits in 
fairly well with certain supposed facts. 

E.g., some alienists draw a distinction between mentally 
and physically caused nervous diseases. I am told that the 
brain of an epileptic often presents on dissection no observable 
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differences from that of a normal man. Now, of course, the 
most probable explanation is simply that there are relevant 
differences, but that they are too minute or obscure to be noted. 
But the other possibility does remain that the real difference 
is in the y factors of the normal man and the epileptic. 

Again, let us suppose that Sally Beauchamp really was, as 
she claimed to be, co-conscious with B,. This would be neatly 
explained by supposing that the Beauchamp brain co-operated 
at the same time with two different y factors, and that Sally was 
o(C, vy) and B, was $(C,7’). The different characters of the 
two personalities combined with the practical identity of their 
knowledge would thus be explained, since the limitation of 
the mind to a certain set of objects must mainly depend on 
the C factor which is common to both. 

Let us finally see where we stand. The position is this: 
At first sight the more accurate information which science 
gives us on the relation of body and mind seemed to furnish 
a positive ground against survival by showing that the mind is 
completely dependent on the body even when it seems to 
common-sense to be relatively independent. But when we 
came to look carefully we saw that things are not so simple. 
We had, indeed, to admit that the actual states and traits of 
any known mind (and not merely its external manifestations) 
are correlated to the highest degree with states of brain. But 
we saw reason to think that these are probably never the 
complete conditions of the existence or states of any mind. 
An immaterial factor seemed to be also needed and to fit in 
with the facts. (This is liable to escape notice (a) because 
scientists do not clearly distinguish their minds from their 
brains, and (b) because the familiarity of the word “ causation ” 
enables it to cover a multitude of sins.) This factor, however, 
cannot be identified with any mind that we know, and may 
perfectly well not be of the nature of mind at all. And of 
course it may itself cease to exist when the brain decays. 

But, on the other hand, the breaking up of the material part 
of a-complex system is no proof or strong presumption of the 
coincident cessation of its immaterial part. It may be mere 
nonsense to speak of y’s breaking up or ceasing either by 
“elanguescence” (to quote Kant) or suddenly “with a pop” 
(to quote the alternative of a less famous thinker). Hence it 
remains possible that y factors persist. Nor need we assume 
that they remain unaffected by their temporary association with 
C’s, or that when separated from one C they merely vegetate 
till (if ever) they become connected with another C to form 
another mind. It may be that y’s pursue their own adventures 

Vor. XVII.—No. 4. 37 
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and interact with each other in all kinds of ways during their 
separation from C’s. Hence that y which has, in conjunction 
with a certain C, constituted the mind of John Smith may 
(a) retain many traces from what happened to the joint system ; 
and (b) may some day, according to laws unknown to us, 
enter into such relations with another material system C’ as 
to constitute another mind. The identity of the y factor and 
the traces that it has kept from the $(C, y) combination may 
be sufficient to provide for memory and other marks of personal 
identity between ¢(C’, y) and ¢(C, 7). In that event we shall 
have the right to say, not merely that John Smith’s y factor has 
persisted, but also that John Smith has survived. 

I should therefore be inclined to say that, although the 
results of science do not give us the slightest positive reason 
for believing in survival, yet they do not offer any positive 
reason against it. For the scientific view either involves the 
sheer miracle of the creation of a new kind of substance by 
matter alone, or it has to be supplemented by a hypothesis 
which makes survival perfectly possible. 

So, in the long run, neither science nor common-sense has 
anything to tell us that is logically relevant either for or 
against the probability of survival. What does emerge is 
that—granting the hypothesis about y factors—survival, in the 
sense In which it is of practical interest, involves the simul- 
taneous truth of three propositions, any one of which may 
fail: (a) that y factors persist; (6) that they afterwards 
meet with suitable C factors; and (c) that the mind produced 
by this second conjunction shall have personal identity with 
that produced by the former conjunction. 

All detailed conjectures about such an obscure subject 
are rather unprofitable. But we may at least hazard the guess 
that, so far as we can see, it is only with a few men and under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances that all these conditions 
are likely to be fulfilled. 

C. D. BROAD. 
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ISAAC TAYLOR’S “PHYSICAL THEORY 
OF ANOTHER LIFE.” 


Miss MARKER. 


Isaac TayLor was born in 1787 at Lavenham in Suffolk, and 
became known as an artist, author, and inventor. He wrote 
for the Eclectic Review, of which he became a member of the 
staff, and published several books that made their mark at the 
time but have now fallen into neglect. Most of his life was 
spent at Stanford Rivers, near Ongar, in Essex, where he died 
in 1865. One of the best known of his works was 4 Physical 
Theory of Another Life, published in 1836—a book which 
contains so much that is helpful to present-day readers, that 
the following extracts have been put together in the hope 
of making it known to a wider public. The extracts are 
not given quite in the sequence in which they come in the 
book, and they lose much in being separated from the context 
and from the more complete development and elaboration of 
the ideas presented; but it is hoped that enough has been 
given to form a clear idea of his theory and of the line of 
argument, which it is possible for everyone to adopt and to 
work out for himself. 

The theory that Isaac Taylor puts before his readers is, 
that by careful study of the conditions of this present life 
the germ of the future life that is to develop from it can be 
discovered ; that from the instincts of which we are conscious 
in our earthly natures we can glean a forecast of the powers 
that will be ours in the future ; and from the limitations that 
we suffer from and chafe against we can derive an insight 
into the conditions of the world that will provide the next 
stage of our existence. All through the book his aim is 
“to bring our religious conceptions into definite alliance with 
the real world and with nature, and to break up a little 
those vague and powerless notions which place our religious 
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expectations at a dim remoteness from whatever is substantial 
and effective”; and, as he further says, “ Let us try to per- 
suade ourselves that the futnre and unseen world with all 
its momentous transactions is as simply natural and true as is 
this homely world of land and water, trees and houses, with 
which we have now to do.” 

. It may be the message for this age, and more especially 
for this time of crisis, that further revelation is to come to 
humanity through the material world, and through channels 
that up to now have been overlooked. At the present time 
there is a strong feeling of expectation that more light will 
be thrown on divine truths, and that some definite revelation 
will be manifest in the near future. There is at the same 
time a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the present state 
of the Churches—a feeling that they have not moved with 
the times, and that their ministrations and teachings are 
inadequate to the needs of the present age. The clergy are 
conscious of this themselves, and of the fact that, in spite 
of their heroic attempts to organise missions of repentance 
and hope, and by repeated exhortations and days of inter- 
cession to bring fire and enthusiasm into the religious spirit 
of the people, the result has been failure, and apathy and 
indifference are still prevailing where religion is concerned. 
It is a fact that they are thoroughly out of touch with the 
greater portion of the civilised world, and they are aware of 
it. And yet never has there been a time when the need for 
a vital faith has been greater, when human souls have been 
through such a furnace of suffering, both physical and mental, 
when emotions of all kinds have been so acute, or when 
conduct has risen to such heights of heroism and sacrifice. 
During the last four years deeds and examples of courage, 
of superhuman endurance, and of all the finest and most 
Christ-like qualities have become almost commonplace. They 
have been multiplied again and again, so that what would in 
former times have roused the whole civilised world to admira- 
tion, and resounded through the ages, is now accepted as the 
natural order of things, and the mind has become almost 
sated by the recital of them. And yet the men who have 
done these things have had no apparent ardent motive, no 
religious enthusiasm, to spur them on to superhuman efforts 
and achievements. One can only conclude that subconsciously ' 
they possess these truths, and that at times of special strain 
or peril the earthly nature drops away and the divine stands 
revealed, and we wonder at the superhuman powers that are 
unexpectedly displayed. 
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In the preface to the third edition of the book Taylor 
expresses the hope “that no reader will so far misunderstand 
his intention, as to suppose that a train of thought professedly 
theoretic or hypothetical, and on a subject connected with 
which we have no direct information beyond what the Scrip- 
tures incidentally convey, is to be allowed to interfere with, or 
to supersede any article of our religious belief. . . . He hopes 
and believes that the following pages do not contain a single 
sentence which, fairly interpreted, can lay him open to blame 
on this ground.” 

An introduction to the subject, and explanation of it, is 
best given in the author’s own words. He says: “We may 
easily imagine the knowledge of a future life to have been 
conveyed to us through some other channel than that of the 
Christian Writings. In that case we should have felt to have 
been in no danger of culpable presumption while seeking further 
information, concerning the destiny of the human family, in 
any mode which might have come within our reach ; and if the 
means of our obtaining this further knowledge had been 
natural and ordinary, we should without scruple have prosecuted 
our enquiries in the very spirit, and with all the freedom, that 
belong to other physical researches.” 

“If it be true that human nature, in its present form, is only 
the rudiment of a more extended and desirable mode of exist- 
ence, we can hardly do otherwise than assume that the future 
being must so lie involved in cur present constitution as to be 
discernible therein; and that a careful examination of this 
structure, both bodily and mental, with a view to the supposed 
reconstruction of the whole, will furnish some means of conjec- 
turing what that future life will be, at least as to its principal 
elements.” 

The condition of corporeity, as Isaac Taylor calls it, he. 
describes as the blending of mind and matter, in which each 
is dependent on the other. “The body is to the mind the 
means of a mode of existence, and the organ of an exertion of 
powers which, in its incorporeal state, it could never have 
known and exercised.” 

The mind may have the power, under future conditions, 
of so disposing of material elements as to fashion for itself a 
body absolutely in accordance with its needs, imprint with its 
own individuality to an even greater extent than this present 
animal body, and so entirely under its control that disease in 
any shape or form will be an impossibility. In the present life 
the mind is in a greater measure overpowered by the animal 
body, which usurps the principal part, but in a future state the 
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body may be the slave of the mind, so entirely subservient to 
it as to carry out its behests without making its presence felt, 
in the same way as the limbs now obey the brain without any 
conscious effort being required. 

‘In approaching the hypothetical part of our subject, | 
must remind the reader of the important distinction between 
the mere creatures of the imagination, and the legitimate results 
of analysis and abstraction. Plainly it is not the imagination 
that can render us aid in conceiving of a new and different 
mode of existence; since this faculty is but the mirror of the 
world around us, and must draw all its materials from things 
actually known. It may exalt, refine, ennoble, enrich what it 
finds, and it may shed over all the splendour of an effulgence 
such as earth never actually sees; yet it must end where it 
began, in compounding elements and in re-combining forms, 
furnished to its hand; and if ever it goes, or seems to go, 
beyond these limits, the product is grotesque or absurd, not 
beautiful. ... But the faculty of analysis may boldly and 
safely outstep the imagination; and it may, by a careful 
examination of the constituents of human nature, considered in 
their abstract value, be able, in accordance with sound principles 
of analogy, to point out other modes of construction, such as, 
while they imply only small actual changes of form, involve 
high prerogatives. In some of these instances it may not be 
difficult to assign a reason why such prerogatives should not 
have been granted to man, in his present condition ; and yet it 
may be equally easy to show that they are abstractedly possible, 
and that they are compatible one with another, and that they 
comport with the probable purposes of a higher range of 
intellectual and moral life. 

“And be it always remembered that, although hypothesis 
is not truth—or we should rather say, is not truth ascertained,— 
yet when legitimately used, it is the most ready and effective 
of all the means in our power for acquiring truth. It is by 
hypothesis, framed with at once a bold and cautious sagacity, 
that the boundaries of science are extended; and it is in the 
use of this method that facts and principles which once seemed 
to be placed far beyond the reach of human intelligence, have 
at length been brought to form a part of our well-established 
modern philosophy. . . . 


“Nothing can be more absurd than the supposition that » 


any efforts of the mind, how strenuous soever, can enable it to 
conceive, even in the faintest manner, of a mode of existence 
essentially and totally unlike our actual mode of life; for this 
we are to imagine ourselves to be endowed with a real creative 
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faculty. But the task we now undertake, although arduous, 
is altogether of another sort ; inasmuch as it is proposed to 
epecnty the conditions of a mode of existence, differing from 
the present as little as may be, and yet in a manner that shall 
secure the highest advantages. On a line of conjecture like 
this, sobriety may be mistress of our course, nor need we set 
a single step, without a sufficient reason for the direction we 
take. That the principle of analogy will hold good, in con- 
necting the present with the future constitution of human 
nature, is a persuasion which, while the material universe is 
before us, it is scarcely possible to resist; and that such an 
analogy will actually run on from the present to the future, 
the language of Scripture plainly implies. But if so, then it 
cannot be thought a hopeless task to trace the rudiments, at 
least of the future, amid the elements of the present life. Our 
part then is to examine, in succession, the several constituents 
of our corporeal existence, and to consider of what extensions 
each faculty may be susceptible, or how it might be set at large 
from the limitations that actually confine it.” 

It would not be possible within the limits of this article 
to follow all Isaac Taylor’s conjectures and arguments, but 
some extracts showing his deductions, and the method by 
which he arrived at them, have been selected. 

“Our conviction of the reality of things future, or unseen, 
has suddenly become more impressive, merely in consequence 
of our having seen reason to think of them as natural, or as 
proper parts of the established scheme of the universe, instead 
of miraculous interruptions of that scheme. . . . 

“With the daily and hourly miracles (so to call them) of 
the vegetable and animal world before our eyes ; with creations 
renovations, transitions, and transmigrations innumerable, going 
on, while yet individuality and identity are preserved, nothing 
ought to be thought incredible or even unlikely, concerning the 
destiny of man, which comports with these common wonders, 
and which in itself is only an analogous transformation. .. . 
Everything belonging to human nature is mysterious ; or rather, 
bespeaks the existence of powers and instincts wndeveloped, and 
which, though they just indicate their presence, do not reach 
their apparent end in the present state. 

“It is true indeed that many species of animals fulfil (so 
far as we know) the law of their existence, and reach their 
highest excellence, under one form of life; and then die, as 
they were born, with no other difference than what belongs 
to the changes involved in growth and decay. But then none 
of these species offer, in their organization, any indication of 
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incompleteness, or show the latent types of an expected 
metamorphosis; whereas, in every case where a transition 
from one mode of life to another is to take place, the germs 
of the future being are wrapped up in the organization of the 
present being; and in every such instance a well-practised 
naturalist, in examining it (supposing it to have been hitherto 
unknown to him) during its initial stage, would, without 
hesitation, announce it to have in prospect another, and a 
higher mode of life; for he would discern within, or upon it, 
the symbols of its destined progression, and he would find in 
its habits certain instincts that have reference to a more perfect 
manner of existence. Now is it so with man? We have 
already taken this for granted, and the theme is one that has 
often been touched, and it is not a necessary part of our 
argument, inasmuch as the task we have chosen, is not that 
of proving the truth of the doctrine of a future life, but that 
of following some probable conjectures concerning it, taken as 
true, on the authority of the Christian writings. 

“The proposition then which we assume is this, that the 
rational and moral consciousness, with the various faculties 
therein comprised, is to survive the decomposition of the 
animal structure, and is to attach itself to a new and more 
refined structure. Of course therefore it is not to the 
animal organization that we are to look, as if to find there 
the symbols of a metamorphosis, or the germs of another type’ 
of life; for the mere animal is to accomplish its purpose in 
the present initial era of human existence; and, like other 
intransitive species, it develops all its parts, and falls into 
decay without leaving any renascent element. But it is 
among the moral sentiments and the intellectual faculties, 
that is to say, within the circle of the proper consciousness 
of the man, that we ought to find, if at all, the indications 
of a second birth, and of a new economy of life. Now all that 
has been said, and that may be said, and it is not a little, in 
illustration of the theorem of the immortality of man, as 
foreshown by his moral sense, by his expectation of retribution, 
by his aspirations after a better existence, by the vast compass 
of his faculties, and by his instinctive horror of annihilation— 
all these prognostics of futurity, and if there are any other, 
are capable of being condensed into a single proposition, setting 
forth the fact—a fact the mere statement of which contains 
virtually a demonstrative proof of the principle it involves, 
namely—That the idea or the expectation of another life is a 
constant element of human nature, or an original article in the 
physiology of man... . 
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“ But if a future life does await the human family, and if it 
be a change involved in the original constitution of our nature, 
then it must be allowable to speak of it, and the means and 
mode of the change, as we might of any other part of the 
scheme of the universe.” 

“This transition, which now we find it so difficult to 
think of, otherwise than with a sort of incredulous appre- 
hension as a mysterious article of our Christian faith, shall, 
when it occurs, be felt, however momentous in its conse- 
quences, as a simple fact, and as forming a natural epoch in 
the history of man, whom we shall then understand to be a 
creature destined, from the first, to metamorphoses, and to far 
extended progression. 

« A certain degree of illusion attaches to whatever is future 
and untried ; and this false colour, spread over our prospects, 
at one time exaggerates our hopes, and at another, by re- 
action, damps them as much. If a future change in our con- 
dition be a very extensive and important kind, we are very 
apt to suppose that, even if our consciousness of identity be 
not impaired by the event, our ordinary modes of feeling, and 
our characteristic sentiments and tastes, will none of them 
remain the same. From previously entertaining these delusive 
expectations it happens, when we come actually to pass through 
some such important revolution of our personal condition, that 
our first emotions are not as much those of surprise at the 
greatness of the change, as of disappointment at the small 
extent to which it has affected our usual sensations, and at 
finding how little our customary personal consciousness has 
been disturbed. We feel ourselves possessed of the same 
familar self—of the same peculiarities of taste; and that the 
very same moral and mental habits have passed on with us, 
through the hour of transition, from one condition of life to 
another; nor can we say that this transition, in itself, has 
made us more wise and virtuous, or that it has enhanced by 
so much as a particle, our personal merits; although it may 
have enlarged our range of action, and perhaps have added 
to our means of enjoyment. 

“Now we may reasonably imagine that it will be precisely 
thus in the moment of our passage from the present, to another 
mode of existence. The several powers of life shall have 
become more intense in their activity, our consciousness will 
have been expanded ; the faculties will no longer labour and 
faint at thelr tasks, or relapse exhausted: life will burn clear 
and steady, and will need no replenishing; but yet the inner 
man—the individual—the moral personality, will be un- 
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touched :—the remembrance of yesterday, and of its little chet 
history, will be distinct and familiar; and we shall come to an min 
instantaneous conviction of the momentous practical truth, bolc 
that the physical and the moral nature are so thoroughly us t 
independent one of the other, as that the greatest imaginable to 
revolution passing upon the former, shall leave the latter simply sha 
what it was. cou 
“A short season probably, will be enough to impart to us con 
an easy familiarity with our new home, and a ready use of our 
corporeal instruments, and a facility in joining in with the of 
economy around us. Moreover, it is reasonable to believe fro} 
that, whereas in the present state, the heterogeneous elements fou 
of mind and matter, as consorted within the animal organisa- mo 
tion, are held together as by force, and so as to occasion a we 
vague feeling, coming over us at times, as if we were dreaming, int 
or as if our very life were an enigma, and as if we were held the 
back from actual contact with what is real and substantial ;— enl 
on the contrary, when the corporeal nature has become nothing for 
else than the instrument and vehicle of the mind, and when sat 
the two elements of our existence have come to be perfectly see 
blended, and when, as a consequence, our feelings are all of one res 
sort, and when our several energies and impulses, instead of 
counteracting one the other, shall flow on always in the same a 
direction, that then there shall attend us an incomparably ul 
more vivid sense of reality—that then we shall perceive all th 
things with a sharp intensity, and shall have a bright, vivid, m 
consciousness of life, such as shall make us think of the gone-by st 
period of animal life, as if indeed it had been a-dream. It is so fe 
that a man may have groped his way, hour after hour, across a al 
marshy level, veiled in fogs, till he comes to the foot of a steep, d 
where, after some arduous steps, he gains a height, and not st 
only overlooks the mists of the swamp, but beholds a wide a 
illumined landscape, and the clear sky, and the sun. v 
« At the moment of recognising our personal consciousness, c 
after passing through the future physical transformation, what 
we must fix upon will unquestionably be our habitual emotions, i 


tastes, and moral dispositions; for it is these that constitute 
the very core of our being, and it is these that must stand out, 
with so much the more characteristic distinctness, when 
whatever that was accidental and adjunctive has fallen off from 
us. All merely animal sensations will have been superseded ; 
all mechanical and technical habits will have lost their means 
and occasions; the intellectual furniture will, for the most 
part, or perhaps entirely, have given place to knowledge of a 
more direct and substantial kind; but the sentiments we have 
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cherished, and the affections that have settled down upon the 
mind, and which constitute its character—these, now, with a 
bold supremacy, will make up our consciousness, and compel 
us to confess ourselves the same. Much indeed that belonged 
to our first stage of existence, will, in the retrospect, appear 
shadowy and unimportant; but not so any of those events or 
courses of conduct that shall be found to have created or 
controlled our moral being... . 

“We conclude that any expectation of an improvement 
of the moral nature, merely in consequence of a transition 
from a lower to a higher stage of physical existence, will be 
found delusive. And yet, though we must not suppose the 
moral faculties to be renovated by such a transition, we may 
well believe that it will give scope to a much increased 
intensity of all emotions and affections of this class, whether 
they be benign or malignant, pure or sordid. ‘This probable 
enhancement of feeling in another life deserves some attention ; 
for it is conceivable that the most profound or agitating sen- 
sations of which we are conscious in the present state, may 
seem trivial, when they come to be compared with the cor- 
responding passions and affections of the future life. . . . 

“ The corporeal limitation of the passions becomes, in truth, 
a matter of painful consciousness, whenever they rise to an 
unusual height, or are long continued ; and there takes place 
then, within the bosom, an agony, partly animal, partly 
mental, and a very uneasy sense of the inadequateness of our 
strongest emotions to the occasion that calls them out. We 
feel, that we cannot feel as we should ; emotions are frustrated, 
and the affections which should have sprung upward, are 
detained in a paroxysm on earth. It is thus with the noblest 
sentiments, and thus with profound grief; and the malign 
and vindictive passions draw their tormenting force from this 
very sense of restraint, and they end the soul because they 
can move it so little. Does there not arise, amid these con- 
vulsions of our nature, a tacit anticipation of a future state, 
in which the soul shall be able to feel unboundedly, and to 
take its fill of emotion ? 

“Far from supposing that, in a higher region, where the 
affections shall be more intense and more permanent, nothing 
shall be done or thought of, but to indulge these profound 
sentiments, or that an invariable, inactive, unproductive 
ecstasy, is to fill the endless circle of ages, on the contrary, 
we assume it as certain that every active faculty, corporeal 
and rational, shall then come into play at a vastly enhanced 
rate, and with much more fruit and advantage, than at 
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movement shall be proportionably accelerated. . . . 

“We may sometimes have persuaded ourselves, in the 
fondness of speculation, that certain inveterate difficulties are 
now at last cleared up, and that the scheme of the moral 
universe lies all outspread before us, as in a map. But the 
wise speedily surrender any such conceit, and return gladly to 
the only ground of which either men or seraphs can feel a 
footing—the ground of implicit submission to the Infinite 
Nature. It is indeed highly probable that certain particular 
difficulties which embarrass our speculative theology, and which 
now afflict us by their formidable aspect, may utterly vanish 
at the moment when we reach a higher and more advantageous 
point of view; and we may then wonder at the slenderness 
of those modes of thinking which could allow of our being 
staggered in any such manner. .. . 

“We see it to be thus, even now, with the pious, who 
although they may be exercised as they advance in their 
course more and more severely, still grow, not merely in fortitude 
but in peace and joy. And thus it is in common life, that the 
youth contemns the troubles of childhood, while he cheerfully 
encounters the more real difficulties of his entrance upon the 
world; and again that the man forgets the small cares of his 
youth, and bears up beneath the multiplied anxieties of ripe 
age ; each new period, in relieving us from one burden imposes 
another and a heavier, and calls into play whatever fortitude 
we had acquired in our preliminary course; and yet does not 
forbid our continued enjoyment of existence. 

« Again: a passive fortitude is not the only virtue which 
the training we are under tends to cherish; for there is a 
manifest purpose in the construction of the moral and social 
system to call for the more active excellence of courage, and 
the spirit of enterprise; nor need we exclude (properly 
understood) the stirring sentiment of ambition. Can we 
doubt that He who, in His word, is ‘ calling us to glory and 
to virtue,’ and who by the same channel, enjoins a manly and 
vigorous discharge of our parts, is also, in the actual circum- 
stances through which we are led, preparing the intellectual 
and moral powers for what they are to perform in another 
sphere?... Adhering then to the rule of analogy, and 
confiding in the principle that a rational consistency, and an 
adaptation of means to the end, runs through the divine 
proceedings, we conclude that the future life shall actually 
call into exercise a bold energy, and intrepidity, and ambition 
too ; an ambition not selfish or vain, but loyal. 


present :—the impulse being greater and more uniform, the 
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“In assuming so much as this, we are by no means obliged 
to suppose that those who, in the present state, shall have 
gone through their probation, and won immortal glory, are 
anew to become liable to loss, injury or jeopardy of happiness. 
Without admitting any such supposition, we may readily 
conceive of a state of things in which there may be services 
to be performed, enterprises to be undertaken, and a promotion 
to be aimed at such as none but the bold and the strong 
shall be equal to, and none but the aspiring shall dare to 
attempt . . . there may: be dominations to be exercised which 
those shall secure to themselves who can prove, by services 
done, that they are equal to the weight of the sceptre. 

“Tt is surely a frivolous notion (if any actually entertain it) 
that the vast and intricate machinery of the universe, and the 
profound scheme of God’s Government, are now soon to 
reach a resting-place, where nothing more shall remain to 
active spirits, through an eternity, but recollections of labour, 
anthems of praise, and inert repose. No idea can do more 
violence to all the principles on which we reason, than this 
does. Not less unreasonable is it to imagine that the future 
Government of God, instead of being carried forward, as now, 
by independent and intelligent agencies, shall proceed by the 
interposition of His immediate power, while the creatures 
stand aloof, as idle spectators of omnipotence... . 

“It would not be very difficult to show in what way, 
probably, every one of the active qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual, which are now in training, may come into exercise 
within a future system, even although that system should 
exclude the necessities and pains of the present state. All 
the practical skill we acquire in managing affairs, all the 
versatility, the sagacity, the calculation of chances, the 
patience and assiduity, the promptitude and facility, as well 
as the higher virtues which we are learning every day, may 
well find scope in a world such as is rationally anticipated, 
when we think of heaven as the stage of life that is next to 
follow the discipline of earth. 

“Thus far we have thought of the future exercise of the 
active virtues, in relation chiefly to personal interests. But if 
we duly consider the force, and the probable issue of those 
intense emotions of good will to others, and of compassion 
toward the wretched, which are now at work within generous 
bosoms, and which yet are very slenderly or partially brought 
into play at present, we shall be impelled to think, nay, con- 
fidently to conclude that these dispositions are, in this world, 
only bursting the husk, and germinating underground, in 
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preparation for free expression and fructification in the beams 
of a warmer sun. With no other indication of the destinies of 
the universe than what may be furnished by those swelling 
emotions of pity that are now working, pent up in tender and 
noble hearts, we should hardly fear to err in assuming that a 
sphere will at length open upon such spirits, wherein they shall 
find millions to be governed, taught, rescued, and led forward, 
from a worse to a better, or from a lower to a higher stage 
of life. 

“With the material universe before us, such as we now 
know it to be in extent, our conjectures need not be put to 
much difficulty in imagining what may be wanting to fill out 
our idea of a future economy, where, what now we so ardently 
long to do, but are baffled in attempting, shall be practicable, 
and shall offer itself to our hands, on the largest scale. . . . 

“ Mind, in its. first stage of combination with matter, 
exercises only the lowest of its faculties, and is long little 
more than merely passive; but it gains every day upon the 
conditions of animal life, exerts more and more of its inherent 
powers, mechanical and rational; and at length, not only 
governs, in a high spontaneous manner, its immediate body, 
but so diverts and controls the powers of the material world 
as to make itself, in a sense, master of nature, and to serve 
itself of her laws. The arts of life are precisely so many con- 
quests of mind, and so many instances of the yielding of 
matter to the pleasure of mind. Again, by its powers of 
abstraction the most abstruse relations of the material world 
are mastered and reduced to a practical subserviency ; and 
then, by the aid of these same relations, the vastness of the 
material universe is so far grasped by our methods of reasoning, 
as to yield itself in degree to our conceptions, and to come 
within the range of our calculations. Man, although not yet 
lord of the visible universe as an adult, is lord of it as an heir; 
and he exercises an authority becoming the minority of one 
for whom vast possessions are in reserve. This is not the 
language of empty pretension: modern science and art make 
good, in detail, all that is here affirmed at large.” 

Very fascinating are the conjectures as to the extension of 
bodily powers in another stage of existence, when mind shall 
have more completely conquered matter and adapted it to its 
own ends. Movement or the power of locomotion, sight, 
language or the power of communication between minds, 
Isaac ‘Taylor expects to be capable of great development, but 
on the same lines that they exhibit here on earth. Language, 
indeed, wonderful though it is in its many different forms and 
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its vast range of signs, which are even now found inadequate 
for the complete expression of thought, will be largely super- 
seded, he anticipates, by a more subtle form of communication, 
by which mind can impress mind without the need of words 
or signs. He says (to take the subject of movement first) :— 

“That this enlarged power of locomotion actually awaits 
human nature might be plausibly inferred on the ground that 
the muscular force is now felt to be—a power restrained ; that 
is to say, a faculty equal to much more than is yet permitted 
to it: and perhaps, with not a few individuals, the conscious 
muscular energy 1s strictly analogous to that of a strong man 
fettered and handcuffed, who meditates what he will do when 
set at large. Is there not a latent or a half-latent instinct in 
the mind which speaks of a future liberty and ranging at will 
through space? ‘There are some, perhaps, who will admit that 
they have indistinct anticipations of this sort, quite as strong as 
are those moral and intellectual aspirations after immortality 
which have been considered good presumptive proofs of the 
reality of future life. The author would be very slow to seek 
support to an argument, such as the one now in hand, from 
scriptural expressions, which, probably, ought to be interpreted 
in a spiritual sense only; he will therefore merely name the 
often quoted passage (Isaiah xl. 31) as possibly having a 
secondary reference to the future corporeal powers of the sons 
of God—‘ They shall renew their strength—they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint.’” 

On the subject of mental capacity he says :— 

“It seems safe to affirm, in relation to what may be 
abstractedly possible to the human mind, that, whatever it has 
at any time actually achieved under favourable circumstances, 
or whatever effect it may, fora few moments only, have 
sustained, the same, to say no more, it might at all times 
perform, and might continue to perform, if it were but 
exempted from these causes of embarrassment and exhaustion 
which are felt to arise from the imperfections of the animal 
organization. If indeed we are calculating, in any instance, 
what it may fairly be expected that men, such as they are, 
will achieve, we must reckon only upon the average amount 
of their powers—bodily or mental. But if the question be— 
what might the human mind achieve, set free from the 
infirmities and disadvantages that attach to individuals, then 
it is not the actual average that is to be regarded; but the 
actual maximum ; and the rarest and most admirable perform- 
ances of a favoured few, who have far outdone their-com- 
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petitors, are to be assumed as the real measure of the abstract 
powers of the human intellect. And even this measure ought 
to be regarded as probably too low, inasmuch as there is reason 
to suppose that the most vigorous human mind still labours 
under some considerable disadvantages of the corporeal kind, 
and would be capable of far more, were it wholly exempted 
from all the obstructions and obscurities that attach to the 
animal brain... . 

“ Language, consisting as it does of arbitrary signs, is mani- 
festly a rudiment of the material system; it is a fruit and 
consequence of our corporeity, and might, with some propriety, 
be designated as the point of contact, where mind and matter, 
artificially yet most intimately blend, and reciprocate their 
respective properties. .. . 

“ Every machine and instrument is an adaptation of some 
existing power or principle, conferring upon the intelligence 
that has devised and that employs it, a special advantage, in 
carrying on some operation, which otherwise would be barely 
practicable, or not at all so. . . . Now of all the instruments or 
artificial combinations which man employs, there is not one at 
all to be compared with language ;—there is not one nearly 
so elaborate in its construction, or so copious in its materials, 
or so nice and appliant in its evolutions. . . . 

“And yet this vast apparatus, taken in its most refined 
form, is found, in relation to the occasions of the mind, to be 
scanty, inexact, and poor. . . . Whether regarded as an 
instrument of silent thought, or as the medium of communi- 
cation between mind and mind, language proves itself so 
inadequate to some of the purposes to which it is applied, 
- as to forbid the hope that those sciences will ever reach a 
permanent and indisputable state, which depend upon it as 
their only means of expression. . . . 

“Every profoundly impassioned and sensitive mind, and 
every mind accustomed to hold larjguage in abeyance, during 
its processes of analysis and abstraction, is painfully conscious 
of the inferiority of any actual medium of expression that is at 
its command... . 

“A supposition that offers itself in relation to the future 
communion of minds, is this, namely, that the method of 
expression by arbitrary signs should be altogether superseded, 
and that, in the place of it, the mind should be endowed with 
a power of communication by a direct conveyance of its own 
state, at any moment, to other minds; as if the veil of personal 
consciousness might, at pleasure, be drawn aside, and the entire 
intellectual being could spread itself out to view. ‘If there are 
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tongues,’ says the apostle, ‘they shall fail’; and it may be 
intended, not that the various languages of earth shall be 
exchanged for the one language of heaven, but rather that 
language itself, or the use of arbitrary symbols, shall give place 
to the conveyance of thought, in its native state, from mind to 
mind. ‘The conveyance of emotions, by the varying expression 
of the countenance, and which is understood as if instinctively 
by infants, and by animals, gives us a faint indication at least of 
a mode of communication much more intuitive and immediate, 
than that of language: nor is it very difficult, by the aid of 
this instance, to carry forward our conceptions so far as to 
grasp what we are now supposing, namely, an instantaneous 
and real unfolding of the thought and feeling of one mind, 
by an act of its own, to other minds. ... For the purposes 
of a moral economy, and the preservation of individuality of 
character, seem necessarily to demand the seclusion of each 
mind, except so far as it may choose to discover itself. . . .” 


Isaac Taylor’s fears that he might be thought to be setting 
aside religion and superseding the teaching of Christianity 
were beside the mark, and prompted no doubt by the narrow 
and violent controversies of that day. Religion cannot be 
set aside by any ideas that make God’s nature more plain to 
mankind, that reveal His scheme of the universe more clearly. 
Christ Himself taught His disciples mainly by analogy; He 
took His examples from the humblest and most common objects 
of daily life, and paid small reverence to accepted forms and 
authoritative teachings. It is not the function of the Churches 
to arrogate to themselves the sole authority for Divine know- 
ledge, or to be the sole source of inspiration. 'Those are God’s 
free gifts to mankind, and they are not locked up in the keeping 
of any particular sect, but are revealed to all humanity, outside 
the Church as well as within. The material world is teeming 
with evidence for all to see and read for themselves, once the 
key is put intheir hands. The day of simple things is dawning, 
when the Divine Will will be discovered and studied in what 
are now thought to be insignificant ways, and by the same 
minute indications from which science has discovered and 
revealed the laws of the natural world. The same laws that 
govern the stars and order their movements through space 
can be studied in the most commonplace happenings of every- 
day life; the same conditions rule, as far as can be ascertained, 
in the worlds that are so many millions of miles away from us, 
as in our own world; and it only adds to the beauty and 
grandeur of our conception of our own lives, and their destina- 

Vor. XVII.—No. 4. 38 
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tion, if we can think of them as following a perfectly ordered 
sequence and working out their slow development on strictly 
unbroken lines. 

The important point in all considerations of the kind is, 
that our reasoning should be based on sure indications, and 
that the interpretations should be grander, the horizons wider, 
the characteristics more tender, more pitiful, more full of 
mercy, the interests more varied. In all things there should 
be more—not less; for however much we bring all these 
qualities into our conceptions of the nature of the life to be 
and the plan of its construction, we shall never with our earthly 
minds attain the full measure in those respects. It would be 
as easy for a human being who had lived all his life in a cave 
to imagine and describe the characteristics of the outside world, 
with all its immense variety of tropical vegetation, its Arctic 
snows, the wonder of its storms and the glory of its sunsets; 
or for anyone who had lived all his life under cloudy skies to 
have any conception of the myriads of stars that those clouds 
had always hidden from his view. We may gain a clearer, 
stronger picture of the future, that may be nearer to the reality 
than anything yet dreamt of; but the full measure will only 
dawn on us when we have left this world behind, and then in 


all probability only by many different stages in the wonderful 
journey that is stretching out before us. 


G. M. D. MARKER. 


Honiron. 





THE REVIVAL OF CASUISTRY. 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, D.Lirrv. 


5. 


To the war must be attributed some unexpected results, 
though Sir Douglas Haig assures us that the result of the war 
itself was exactly what was expected. Among the unexpected 
results, beyond question, has been the revival of Casuistry. 
Already green in the blade, the plant is ripening to the ear. 

Some moralists are much concerned at the prospect. 
Writing in 1907, that accomplished commentator, W. C. 
Allen, has this note on the great text, Love your enemies: 
“Christ here sweeps away all casuistical distinctions between 
neighbours and enemies, Jews and Gentiles.” But what of 
the Germans? Chrysostom would scarcely have hesitated in 
his answer. Here is a noble passage from his homily on the 
same text: 


“Physicians, when they are kicked, and shamefully handled by the 
insane, then most of all pity them, and take measures for their perfect 
cure, knowing that the insult comes of the extremity of their disease. 
Now I bid thee, too, have the same mind touching them that are plotting 
against thee, and do thou so treat them that are injuring thee. For it is 
they above all that are diseased, it is they that are undergoing all the 
silanes, Deliver such a one from this grievous contumely, and grant him 
to let go his anger, and set him free from that grievous demon, Wrath. 
Yea, for if we see persons possessed by devils, we weep for them; we do 
not seek to be ourselves possessed.” * 


This attitude is the antithesis of casuistry, for it disputes 
the ground principle on which the latter depends, viz. that 
circumstances alter cases. But when Dr Lyttelton, in the 
early months of the war, applied Chrysostom’s generalisation to 
the Germans, there was something of a storm. So the casuist 


1 International Critical Commentary on Matthew v. 43-48, p. 55. 
2 Hom. 18, on Matthew, § 6 (Oxford, 1843, i. 278). 
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was re-born, and Dr Lyttelton felt called upon to protest that 
“the Greek word used for ‘love’ allows, nay, demands, very 
stern severity sometimes.”* More recently, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has taken much the same line. Responding to 
Professor Deissmann’s appeal for the renewal of Christian 
fellowship, the Primate, while assenting generously to the 
ultimate acceptance of the plea, gravely adds the proviso: 
“But righteousness must be vindicated, even although the 
vindication involves sternness.”® Here we see two principles 
struggling for mastery—the chivalrous treatment of a fallen foe, 
and the practical demand for punishment. This is the very 
atmosphere of casuistry. ‘The same is true of the distinctions 
drawn, both in the controversy as to the Psalter and in regard 
to requital for German atrocities, between private enemies 
who must be loved and public enemies who may be hated. 
In fact, there has been a luxuriant growth of a literature on 
the casuistry of hatred.® ‘This literature is liable to a serious 
defect. What we require from philosophy and ethical science 
is neither a vindication nor a restraint of passion when passion 
is hot, when motives—whether militant or pacifist—are open 
to suspicion; but a careful, objective discussion while condi- 
tions are calm, and thought is free from the taint of the 
momentary and the selfish. 


Il. 


Of a somewhat different type is the casuistical plea which 
was strongly urged during the war in behalf of Red Cross 
lotteries. The war did not produce, it merely emphasised 
the type. It was always latent in our English temperament. 
Saint-Saens’ opera, Samson and Delilah, had to be.turned into 
an oratorio before a performance was licensed in London some 
years ago. Lotteries, it is conceded, are an evil. But Red 
Cross work is a good. You do not weaken your general 
detestation of the evil because you permit an exception in a 
good cause. A similar casuistical argument, viz. that Premium 
Bonds should be issued by the Government in the interests of 
thrift, was momentarily defeated, but it was persistently urged. 


1 Times, April 22, 1915. 

2 Times, Nov. 27, 1918. Cf. Mr Lloyd George’s speech of April 16, 
1919: ‘We want a stern peace because the occasion demands it, the crime 
demands it ; but its severity must be designed, not to gratify vengeance, but 
to vindicate justice.” 

5 See, e.g., G. F. Stout’s fine essay in The International Crisis in its Ethical 
and Psychological Aspects, 1915. 
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and is scotched not killed. The real interest of this type of 
case lies in the method by which it is resisted. ‘The Bishop 
of Norwich did not meet it by a direct refusal to permit 
distinctions between lotteries for good and bad causes. We 
have to think of the effect of our conduct on others, “ who 
may be unable to appreciate the logic of our position or the 
distinctions which we ourselves can draw.” But the Bishop 
very wisely concedes that such an argument may be pushed 
very far indeed in defence of conventions. ‘ Often it is a plain 
duty to risk misunderstanding; is it really and clearly so in 
this case?” We might allow ourselves, in this connection, a 
grim smile at the readiness with which certain popular amuse- 
ments, which seemed incongruent with the austerities of war- 
time, were promoted when the profits went to fill the coffers 
of war charities. But we must deny ourselves this pleasure. 
Nor does space permit a full analysis, in more serious mood, 
of the phenomena of conscientious objection to the war. ‘The 
distinctions drawn by various individuals as to what consti- 
tutes a militant act were often sound enough. But, sound or 
unsound, many of the conscientious distinctions were essentially 
casuistical. So, too, has been the recent development of 
sympathy. The Rev. F. B. Meyer urges a milder treatment 
of conscientious objectors without “endorsement of the 
position which they have taken up.”* The Rev. L. S. Lewis, 
while proclaiming that he “cannot agree with those who con- 
scientiously objected to fighting in this war,” yet asserts (and 
rightly asserts): “A man who will really suffer for conscience 
sake is always admirable and one of the nation’s greatest assets, 
even if he be utterly mistaken in his views.”* Lord Hugh Cecil 
had a day or two earlier used much the same argument: “In 
a Christian state persons admittedly good and religious ought 
not to be punished for declining, even perversely, to do what 
their consciences forbid.”* Ina more recent leading article’ 
The Times refuses to accept this view. It only goes so far as 
to see the unwisdom of giving bad causes the advertisement of 
“martyrdom.” It has “no sympathy with the errors of the 
honest conscientious objector.” But how does it recognise that 
the term “errors” is just? Merely because the conscientious 
objectors are a small minority! When a man finds “the 
practically unanimous judgment of his country . . . upon one 
side of a plain moral question, and his personal opinion upon 


1 Times, Aug. 5, 1918. 

2 London Daily News, March 18, 1919. 
3 Tbid., March 12, 1919; cf. Dr Barnes, ibid., April 28, 1919. 
4 Times, March 10, 1919. 5 Times, April 4, 1919. 
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the other, the presumption is that he is wrong.” This is true, 
but it is a presumption disproved by many incidents in the 
history of morals. “ ‘The contention that they have done no 
wrong because they have adhered to their principles” or 
“obeyed their conscience is inadmissible.” For, “it is easy to 
pervert conscience until it becomes a biassed judge and a false 
guide.” This, again, is true; but again it is the argument 
which would have suppressed Elijah in favour of the prophets 
of Baal, or the early Christians in favour of Roman Paganism. 
The whole question is sadly mishandled on both sides, and for 
the same reason. ‘The popular neglect of casuistry as a valid 
aspect of moral philosophy has left us unprepared with 
principles of judgment. ‘The war has roughly reminded us of 
the neglect, and casuistry has been reborn under the worst of 
conditions.’ 


{Il. 


Fortunately, however, the popular revival has not stood 
alone. Violently confronted with some of the complex 
problems of life, the average man is sorely troubled. But 
there was, prior to the war, a new academic interest in 
casuistry.” In strong contrast to Jowett, both Fowler and 
Rashdall gave their blessing to casuistry in their formal 
treatises on the Principles of Morals. Moore gives it careful 
consideration also in his Principia Ethica. Wenley, in the 
essay in Hastings’ new Encyclopedia, is no out-and-out foe of 
the art. One recent academic illustration may be cited 
because of its far-reaching significance. For the vigorous 
controversy regarding Dr Henson’s elevation to a bishopric 
turned on the casuistical interpretation of the acceptance of 
the Anglican Creed ex animo. “ A formula may be subscribed 
ex animo by different people in different senses,” says the Rev. 
A. Fawkes in his defence of the bishop. Dr Sanday suggests 
that, when the bishop declared that he accepted the creed ew 
animo, what he really meant was that “he honestly (ea animo) 
believed his views to be entirely compatible or in accordance 
with the creeds.” On the other hand, Professor Lake will 


1 It would be unjust to conscientious objectors to forget that many of them 
were deeply pained at their inability to share the nation’s war activities. When 
Nottingham opposed the enthronisation of William and Mary, in Macaulay’s 
language, “though his own conscience would not suffer him to give way, he 
was glad that the consciences of other men were less scrupulous.” 

2 A brilliant combination of the academic and popular treatments is to be 
found in Dr L. P. Jacks’ story, “The Casuists’ Club” (in the volume entitled 
Philosophers in Trouble). Without deriving the same moral from his reflections, 
Dr Jacks anticipates several of the considerations presented in this article. 
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have none of this. ‘Liberals do not accept the creed ex animo, 
because it represents, not our mind, but that of a generation 
which, however great it may have been, was nevertheless mis- 
taken in its view of the interpretation and authority of the 
Scriptures on which the creed is based.”! Professor Lake 
would not fit his mind to opinion, but opinion to his mind. 
But does he really imagine that he can, with the instruments 
of criticism, formulate an opinion to fit a Church, in terms 
which would mean the same to his mind as it would to any 
other mind? We should need as many creeds as minds—nay, 
as many creeds as moods in one and the same mind. It is 
beyond the wit of man to formulate a creed, or enunciate a 


single dogma, which shall be acceptable in the same exact 


sense to a variety of minds. Moments undoubtedly arise when 
casuistry must roughly be abandoned and dogmas candidly 
rejected. The Liberal Jew does not revise the Maimunist 
Creed—he discards it. But within such extreme limits 
casuistry is not merely justifiable, it is imperative. For the 
most part it is the ignorant, the unthinking, the arrogant, who 
can gaily demand that everyone shall interpret intricate 
formulas in one and the same conventional sense. 


IV. 


This being so, it is a lamentable effect of Pascal’s wit that 
casuistry so long fell into moral disrepute. The readers of 
the Provincials may be few, the wit of the “ Letters” a mere 
tradition, but their decisive influence remains. It is indubit- 
able that the modern antipathy to casuistry, whether it be the 
antipathy of Jowett or Sorley, derives from Pascal. Otherwise, 


. how comes it that the side issue of Probabilism is so inevitably 


introduced? One writer actually describes probabilism as “the 
logical outcome of the casuistical method.”* That this view 
needs modification is shown by the fact that the Pharisaic 
casuistry expressly rejected probabilism.* We are not con- 
cerned now with the smaller question as to probabilism being, 
in Dr Stewart’s language, “the inevitable consequence of 
a compulsory confessional and a multitude of confessors.” 
Probabilism means the reliance on “any grave doctor” as 
“probably” a safe guide. Whatever the connection of this 
doctrine with the confessional, it has no necessary connection 
with casuistry, and the obloquy cast on probabilism ought not 
1 Cf. the series of articles in the Hispert Journat in 1918. 


2 Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, s.v. ‘‘ Casuistry.” 
3 See in particular the remarkable passage in the Mishnah, Eduyoth, v. 7. 
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to react on casuistry. Whether Pascal was just to the Jesuits 
will always be disputed. One school of his apologists declare 
him just in the main, but unfair in detail; others find him just 
in details, but unfair in his general depreciation of Jesuit 
morality.’ 

This question cannot now occupy us. But what does 
seriously concern us is an acute comment of Sainte-Beuve. 
Of the Provincial Letters he writes: “ Elles ont tué les Jésuites 
et les Molinistes et les Thomistes, elles ont tué ou rendu fort 
malade bien d’autres choses aussi.” Sainte-Beuve was think- 
ing of Pascal’s employment of ridicule, for he adds: “ Pascal, 
le premier du dedans, ouvre la porte a la raillerie, c’est-a-dire 
qu'il introduit lennemi dans la place, d’ow il ne sortira pas.”’ 
But Pascal’s example went further than leading the way to 
Voltaire. For, besides Escobar and his like, there have fallen 
as victims of the suspicions he raised, many honest, clear- 
sighted thinkers, who, as knowledge progressed, have sought 
to remain loyal to truths which they could not honestly reject, 
but which at the same time they could not honestly accept 
without qualification. “All truth,” wrote Mr Birrell the 
other day, “needs provisos, limitations, exceptions.” The 
man-in-the-street, with his supposed plain intuitions as to the 
true and false, has been pitted against the expert philosopher 
or trained theologian, who knows that, while such intuitions 
are sometimes genuine enough, they are often illusions or 
ignorant guesses. ‘These intuitions, especially where they 
concern abstract thought, must at all events be subjected to 
the criticism of the expert. To term such experts casuists in 
the sense of hypocrites, to proclaim them insincere, to describe 
their hesitations as due to a desire to retain the gains of 
conformity while enjoying the personal satisfaction of scepti- 
cism—this strikes at the very foundations of truth, and must, 
if unchecked, undermine them. 


Ws 


This brings us to the heart of the whole matter. Casuistry 
is not confined to morals. It has intellectual relevance also, 
and the latter is the more important aspect of the two. We 
are familiar with the illustration of the driver. If he is too 
concerned to avoid each little obstacle on his road, he loses his 
nerve ; if, on the other hand, he keeps his gaze on the central 


' H. F, Stewart, The Holiness of Pascal (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 39, 40. 
2 Port-Royal (Paris, 1842), vol, ii. pp. 541-2. 
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way, he will not only progress but will avoid the obstacles. 
This is, essentially, the one real argument against casuistry,' 
both of the moral and intellectual types. Where the argument 
fails is its ignoring the fact that roads are often so cut up or 
roughly paved that there is no central clear way at all. In 
his widely read essay “On Compromise,” Lord Morley charges 
the modern Englishman with a “profound distrust of all 
general principles.”? The cause is “a lazy accommodation 
with error.” Throughout his essay Morley only once glances 
at what may be the truer cause. “This dread of the categorical 
assertion might be creditable, if it sprang from attachment to 
a very high standard of evidence, or from a deep sense of the 
relative and provisional quality of truth.” Having made this 
concession in one brief sentence, the author rejects it with 
contumely, passes from it, and throughout the discussion shows 
no sense that the problem precisely is: How can one make 
categorical assertions at all? Morley is one of the last survivors 
of the eminent Whigs in politics and philosophy who con- 
ceived truth as so simple and obvious that it could be put 
into clean-cut propositions which only the demented or the 
dishonest could dispute. Now, it would be easy to show that 
there have been constantly co-existent in all ethical systems 
both general propositions and casuistical accommodations of 
the type which Morley regards as a compromise with truth.’ 
Much more important, however, is the fact that, whatever was 
possible in a past age, the modern complexity of knowledge 
tends to make it increasingly difficult to make categorical 
statements at all. “ Hedging” is not always the comfortable 
result of laziness ; it may be the disturbing outcome of industry. 
Facts are too many for the learned; generalisation can only 
be made, if made at all, with misgiving and hesitation. The 
ignorant has no such difficulty ; he can always express himself 
in general terms. But the well-informed finds himself, at 
every step on the road to a generalisation, pulled up by the 
consciousness of other facts which bar his progress to the 
categorical goal. Either general propositions, in many realms 


1 A loss of moral proportions, says Jowett (Epistles of St Paul, ed. 2, vol. ii. 
pp. 393-6), arises from scrupulosity over trifles. 

2 On the other hand, Macaulay, in his History (ed, Dent, ii. 279), regards it 
(and surely with justice) as a merit in English Parliamentary methods “never 
to lay down any proposition of wider extent than the particular case for which 
it is necessary to provide.” 

8 It is noteworthy that while he discourses at large of the limits of 
accommodation with current convention, Morley scarcely touches the opposite 
problem: How far ought current opinion to accommodate itself to the 
conscientious protestantism of a minority? 
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of thought and experience, must be altogether eschewed, or 
they must be formulated with reservations. 

This obvious trouble is felt very keenly in theology. It 
would have been, no doubt, quite easy for Bishop Henson to 
record a “nolo episcopari,” if he had found the creed in- 
admissible. But his very difficulty, I take it, was that he did 
not find it inadmissible. He could not ex animo deny the 
creed in any categorical sense. It is this difficulty that assails 
all theologians nowadays. Take the broader question: Are 
the Scriptures inspired? Historical criticism has intensely 
complicated the answer. ‘The man-in-the-street may possibly 
be prepared to answer with a categorical Yes or No. But the 
qualified student cannot answer in this delightfully naive 
manner, much as he would like to do it. For, unfortunately 
for him, he has arrived at this position : either the whole idea of 
inspiration must be sacrificed—and the plain facts preclude him 
from assenting to the sacrifice without palpable untruth ; 07, 
he must use the term inspiration in a sense very different to 
that of the man-in-the-street, who has never read other Scrip- 
tures than the English Bible, has never heard of Hammurabi’s 
Code, has never seen the Babylonian Story of Creation, has 
never become acquainted with the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Indian, or Arabic religious literature.. Thus the student must 
either be an insincere sceptic or a suspected casuist. Not a 
pleasant alternative, this! And the complexity of knowledge 
is matched by the complexity of morality. That circumstances 
do alter cases, that there are many varieties of moral standards 
all deserving some consideration, are truisms of ethics ; yet the 
anti-casuists hurl at one’s head Kant’s categorical imperative. 
Assuredly Kant’s rule: Act so that your conduct may become 
a universal law, needs Hillel’s corrective : Judge not thy fellow- 
man till thou art come into his place —or, as we may paraphrase 
it: Do not expect another to act in /zs circumstances as you 
would fain act in yours. In other words, we can have neither 
science nor ethics without casuistry, and it is lamentable that 
the safeguard to rash and inaccurate generalisation should bear 
a degraded name. 


VI. 


Casuistry is commonly defined as the application of general 
rules to special cases, particularly where duties conflict.’ 


1 Mishnah, Aboth, ii. 4. 

2 Cf. the definition in N.E.D, In the case of a “saint” there can, of 
course, be no such conflict. The vision of the Highest which he conjures up 
makes such a conflict impossible. But all men are not saints. 
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Dr Rashdall uses more general language when he speaks of 
the art and science of casuistry as the “detailed application of 
the ideal to the concrete difficulties of individual and social 
life.”! One misses, however, in modern definitions and discus- 
sions the very aspect which has led to the revival of the art. 
This aspect may be termed the interpretative function of 
casuistry—not so much the application of general rules or 
principles to particular cases, as the analysis by means of 
particulars of the sense in which the general is true at all, or 
may continue true. It may be that, historically considered, 
casuistry deserved its obloquy as tending to moral laxity. 
But the Pharisaic casuistry could erect a fence as well as 
open a door. And while the Jesuits were accused by Pascal 
of being too easy, the Pharisees were charged by Justin with 
being too hard. If Escobar made the yoke of the Gospel too 
light, putting, in Stewart’s phrase, “cushions under the knees 
of the penitent,” the Pharisees rendered the burden of the 
law too heavy, making, in Schiirer’s phrase, “life a continual 
torment to earnest men.” These two criticisms, one may 
concede, are not logically inconsistent ; but the fact that they 
are both seriously offered suggests that casuistry, as such, can 
scarcely be responsible both for the alleged laxity of Jesuitism 
and the supposed severity of Pharisaism. 

Most writers, indeed, assume that there was this common 
ground: to the Jesuit, as to the Pharisee, the ultimate guide 
or authority was external rule or law as opposed to ethical 
principle. Both were using the method, not of the moralist, 
but of the lawyer. But is it possible, without reservation, to 
uphold this distinction, just though it be from some points of 
view? Is it not based on a fundamental misunderstanding of 
one whole aspect of the lawyer’s function? It is quite true 
that he applies law, but his application of law interprets it. 
The meaning of law, the range and the limitations of its 
validity—these are defined by the cases decided. The lawyer 
is not merely the administrator of law, he is also its interpreter. 
No doubt many people think of law and conscience as opposed. 
An anonymous writer, the other day, quoted with approval 
Sir Charles Napier’s rebuke to the native judges of Cephalonia: 
“Laws are made to prevent a judge from acting according 
to his conscience.”® The judge’s conscience is uncertain, the 
law is fixed. But the curious thing is that this precedent 
was cited against the conscientious objectors whose case 
has been made the subject of law! The law, which has 


1 The Theory of Good and Evil (Oxford, 1907), ii. 414. 
2 The Times, April 7, 1919. 
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no conscience, has nevertheless to determine the rights of 
conscience. 

Clearly, the lawyer is necessarily a casuist. But the casuist 
is not necessarily a lawyer. ‘The moralist who refuses to 
regard morality as law may not be in the same identical boat 
as the legalist, but he is in a boat of very similar build. 
General principles may clash just as much as special rules, 
and casuistry creeps in with ideas as well as with institutions.’ 
Half the trouble with religious minds in England just now is 
precisely due to the clash of two Gospel principles : the injunc- 
tion (which most feel bound to obey), Do good to them that hate 
you, and the menace (which some would apply to Germany) 
With what measure ye mete. Again, the idea of a League of 
Nations is by no means a lawyer’s idea. It is essentially a 
humanitarian conception, derived ultimately from the prophetic 
vision of a universal -peace and brotherhood. But no sooner 
was the plan mooted than the casuists got to work. The 
League of Nations must be a league of free nations. At first 
this limitation was designed to exclude Germany. But it ends 
by including it, under certain conditions. The League is to 
prevent war, but even Viscount Grey contemplates the possi- 
bility of war as the means of controlling disturbers of the 
world’s peace. One remembers the child who went on thump- 
ing his brother until the latter would agree to “ make it up.” 
But the most promising point about the League of Nations 
controversy is that the casuists are at work in advance. Some 
years ago the present writer, in common with many others, 
signed a memorial to our Government against the use of air- 
craft in war. The protest was ignored. But now, after some 
grim experience, the distinction is perhaps to be drawn. 
W ould it not have been better, to cite a parallel instance, if 
the question as to the inhumanity of the submarine had been 
tackled before it was proved so terrible a weapon against a 
maritime nation ? 


VII. 


In fact, the most inept of all the objections raised against 
casuistry is the objection that it imagines non-existent cases. 


1 Liberalism in religion, as e.g. on the question of Sabbath observance, is 
quite as casuistical as was any legalistic system, Cf. the treatment of the 
subject in C. G. Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading, i. 87. It may be said 
that this fine Liberal casts out a lower casuistry by means of a higher casuistry. 
But his whole argument is casuistical, none the less. And the same is true of 
most non-legalistic definitions of what is and what is not an infringement of 
Sabbath rest. 
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If moral casuistry differs from the lawyer's, it is in this very 
quality of anticipation. The lawyer applies law to cases as they 
occur ; the moral or philosophical casuist tries to define before 
the cases occur. This use of the imagination is one of the 
most valuable functions of casuistry. Fowler devotes a whole 
section to the office of imagination in morals.’ He is specially 
good when discussing the imaginative element in sympathy in 
its relation to casuistry, which, by “imagining cases,” fosters 
the faculty of entering into the circumstances and feelings of 
others. Kant would have us generalise our acts. Fowler 
agrees, but argues that we must also specialise them. “It is,” 
says Fowler, “from neglect of the rule now under considera- 
tion that men are often so unjust to the moral sentiment 
which prevails in classes of society different from their own, 
or in other countries, or in other forms of civilisation. The 
peculiar circumstances of an age or country may often ex- 
plain and justify its peculiar institutions; and even when 
they do not wholly justify, they may so extenuate them 
as to leave the critic no excuse for hasty and unqualified 
condemnation.” ” 

Here—though, writing so long ago as 1894, Fowler does not 
use the now fashionable term—we find ourselves in the realm 
of Pragmatism, with its fertile interest in opposed theories of 
truth, with its uncertainty as to absolute standards. Baldwin 
has a sentence on probabilism which he did not expand. “It 
is logically related to pragmatism.”* Now, the irreconcilable 
foe of casuistry must not only reject the metaphysics of 
pragmatism—in which rejection he would be right,—but he 
must exclude from his sympathy the “varieties of human 
experience” which are the foundation of humanism. For 
humanism is, essentially, nothing but a more pleasant term for 
casuistry. When Villemain was defending Pascal tooth and 
nail against “unworthy casuists,” he represents his hero as 
burning with a sense of the “sublime uniformity of moral 
principle—a rule wholly independent of places, times, and 


1 Professor Gilbert Murray has said that: “The unwillingness to make 
imaginative effort is the prime cause of all decay in art.” The same is true 
in other matters than art. The drama is reviving in the “problem” variety 
because it is becoming more willing to “ make imaginative effort.” The problem 
drama is indeed a branch of casuistry. Its frequent failure is due to its 
casuistry being bad and inexpert. 

2 Principles of Morals (ed, 1887), ii. 247, 288. 

8 Dictionary of Philosophy, s.v. “ Probabilism.” In general it may be said 
that casuistry is a logical necessity of all those systems of ethics which depend 
on the estimate of values. These values cannot but be largely personal, and 
the estimate casuistical. ‘ 
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manners.”* Now, the pragmatic or humanistic casuistry dis- 
putes this. It denies that morality is independent of temporal 
or geographical conditions. It denies, moreover, that moral 
principle is formulable in terms which fail to pay regard to 
circumstances. And it feels the necessity of inquiring into the 
valid limitations of all general propositions, whether they be 
intellectual, moral, or dogmatic. Casuistry, so regarded, is both 
a justifiable discipline and a fruitful instrument for attaining 
truth. 

The casuist, in this sense, is no enemy of the great prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, truly performed, his function is to 
safeguard and uphold the great principles. The casuist 
misconceives his part if he seeks to establish working rules 
for penitents or politicians. For the casuist must not aim at 
defining morals by setting up maxims, nor truth by propound- 
ing truths. The genuine casuist really wishes men both to 
do justly and to love mercy; to mete out due measure to the 
cruel and yet to show tenderness to all men. He really wishes 
men to be intellectually honest, to accept the established dogmas 
while recognising the possible limitations of their veracity. As 
the result of a clear examination of provisos, exceptions, and 
individualities, he may help to save the great principles them- 


selves from being crushed out of existence by imperfections of 
human knowledge and the inherent inconsistencies of human 
nature. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Villemain’s exaggerated assertion must not, however, lead us to the 
opposite extreme. For it is not without justification that President Wilson 
said: “Men have never before realised how little difference there was 
between right in one latitude and in another, under one sovereignty and under 
another” (Zimes, Dec. 28, 1918). The study of comparative religion is indeed 
a department of casuistry. But the study could not be comparative at all unless 
there was an implied recognition of the fundamental identities underlying 
all religions. Moreover, when we speak generally of the differences between 
men’s consciences, we must not forget that the resultant agreement is equally 
real. The fact seems to be that the great agreement which does undoubtedly 
ensue out of the struggle between various ideals is, in large measure, due to 
the existence of those various ideals. The clash of consciences leads to the 
triumph of Conscience. 
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THE FINANCIAL DANGER. 
Sir GEORGE PAISH. 


In the Hisserr Journa of last January Dr L. P. Jacks 
directed attention to the “ very formidable risk in the general 
economic situation which, if not guarded against, may prove 
the downfall of our hopes, however bright these might other- 
wise be,” and raised the question, ‘‘ Can international action be 
taken for minimising the danger, by pooling the risk and by 
pooling resources to meet it?” To answer this question Dr 
Jacks put forward tentative proposals by which the war 
indebtedness would be placed under international manage- 
ment and control, the necessary power being vested in a 
Board of Trustees, and suggested that the present financial 
danger could be met by some form of international insurance. 

Although the suggested plan has been much criticised, 
informed people are well aware that the ideas underlying the 
proposal are sound, and that the present financial danger 
necessitates co-operative action by all the nations, not only 
in the interests of the belligerent countries which have so 
severely suffered from the war, but also of the nations which 
have gained so much financial advantage from the war. A 
breakdown in world credit would injure every nation, belli- 
gerent and neutral alike. 

The need of such a course as that suggested by Dr Jacks 
is further evident from the criticisms to which the financial 
and economic clauses of the Peace Treaty have been univer- 
sally subjected. There is now a consensus of opinion in all 
nations that the hope that the Entente nations will be able 
to readjust their finances and to get rid of their excessive 
burdens by exacting immense payments from the enemy 
country is illusory. At all times it is difficult for a nation to 
repay its debts to other nations, and in practice such repay- 


ments are rarely made. Most nations which owe money to 
607 
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other countries not only never repay the capital they have 
borrowed, but the annual sums needed to make interest 
payments are usually retained by a process of new borrowing. 
To remit from one country to another the vast sums which 
Germany will have to remit in order to meet unlimited demands 
made upon her for reparation and indemnity would under 
ordinary conditions in a time of peace and of competition 
be physically impossible, while in the circumstances in which 
Germany is now placed, without any appreciable amount of raw 
material, with inadequate supplies of food, with her organisa- 
tion for the sale of her goods in foreign countries destroyed, 
and with no credit, it is quite out of the question. Con- 
sequently, before long the nations must discover some other 
means of maintaining the world’s credit and obtaining the 
funds for the work of reparation than those contained in the 
proposal to make Germany pay a practically unlimited sum. 

In the following plan I have endeavoured to take into 
account all the circumstances of the situation and to discover 
a feasible solution of the very grave problem which now 
confronts the nations, and which, as Dr Jacks has pointed out, 
can only be met by co-operative action. The plan was 
drafted as soon as it was possible to discover the main 
elements in the situation left behind by the war, in order to 
facilitate the work of international reconstruction, and thus 
to diminish the grave political, economic, and financial dangers 
which delay is entailing. 

In these days the world’s wellbeing is based upon credit— 
individual, national, and international—to such an extent, that 
if credit is once allowed to break down, the bankruptcy of even 
the richest Powers would be inevitable, and the trade of the 
whole world would become disorganised. 

At the moment when the maintenance of credit is of such 
vital importance, the belligerent nations are not only immersed 
in debt falling due for payment from day to day, but the 
various classes in each country are showing strong objection to 
submit to the burdens which these debts impose upon them. 

And in this critical situation the question of raising the 
loans needed to make good the war damage in France, 
Belgium, Servia, etc., must be considered forthwith, as the 
longer the delay in starting the work of reconstruction, the 
greater will be the disorganisation and dissatisfaction in these 
countries, and the greater the danger to social order and 
established Government. 

Thus the situation is that already the belligerent nations 
of Europe are almost overwhelmed with war debts, both home 
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and foreign, and that they, in conjunction with the United 
States and other countries, must now further pledge their 
credit in order to provide the money needed to repair the 
damage of the war until Germany is in a position to pay as 
much of the bill as it is within her power to pay, which she 
can do only gradually and by instalments spread over a long 
period of years. 

No nation is rich enough or possesses an income large 
enough to pay such a sum for indemnity to other nations as 
the Entente Powers now owe to their own people and to 
foreign countries, and it is improbable that Germany will 
be able to pay more than the full cost of repairing and 
restoring the damage committed by her armies, navies, and 
aeroplanes, even provided that that work is performed with 
the utmost economy. Indeed, Germany’s ability to make this 
limited payment by instalments over a long period of years 
is doubtful, having regard to the conditions under which her 
international trade must be carried on. A nation cannot pay 
very large sums to other nations if it is unable to sell its goods 
abroad ; and even when it is able to sell its goods freely abroad, 
it can only remit the proceeds of the goods it sells in so far as 
they are in excess of the sums it has to pay for produce which 
circumstances compel it to buy from other lands. 

In considering the possibility of obtaining a large indemnity 
from Germany, it is essential to recollect that even in normal 
times a large part of the German people is on or below the 
poverty line, and that the surplus incomes of the remainder 
are required mainly in order to provide the necessary capital 
for the yearly additions to population, as an increasing popula- 
tion necessarily needs more houses, factories, etc. In the 
past, after supplying her home needs, Germany has never 
had a surplus for investment in other lands of more than 
about £50,000,000 in any one year. Under present conditions 
of diminished agricultural production, the loss of a large part 
of her raw materials, high prices of foreign food and raw 
material, and world hostility to the idea of purchasing German 
goods. in exchange for the food, raw material, and semi- 
manufactured articles she needs, it is difficult to discover how 
Germany can sell yearly to other countries even £50,000,000 
of goods and services (over and above those exported in 
exchange for the supplies of foreign food and raw material 
needed to keep the German people from starvation) for the 
purpose of paying for the war damage. When the cost of 
living falls to a more normal level, and when the world is 
willing to buy German goods with greater freedom, Germany’s 
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power to make payment for war damage will expand, and 
doubtless after a time she will be able to remit abroad annually 
a substantial sum in order to meet the cost of reparation. 

In brief, although it may be possible ultimately to secure 
from Germany a sum that will pay a large part of the cost of 
repairing the physical damage caused by the war, there is no 
possibility of Germany ever being in a position to pay a sum 
sufficient to redeem the war debts of the Entente Powers. 

Furthermore, it should be clearly understood that inasmuch 
as Germany cannot provide for a great many years the money 
needed to meet even a substantial portion of the war damage, 
and as her credit under existing conditions is not nearly good 
enough to permit her to borrow the money from other countries, 
the credit of the Entente nations and of the United States 
will have to be utilised for this purpose in order that the 
international loans which must be issued from time to time 
to provide the money for the work of repair may be raised. 
Moreover, credit must be supplied without delay to enable the 
industries of Europe to be restarted, and thus to supply the 
people of many countries with the means of paying for the 
food and clothing they so urgently need. 

Thus, extended as the credit of the Entente nations is 
already, it must be further extended in order to repair the 
war damage, and to remove the dangers which would arise 
if great numbers of people are without homes, without 
employment, and without money. 

Then, what needs to be done to avert the grave dangers 
that threaten the world ? 

The credit obtained by the Entente nations consists of both 
internal and external debt. 

The internal debt constitutes seven-eighths of the total, 
the external debt the remaining eighth. To meet interest and 
sinking fund on the home debts will be a difficult task, but it 
is much simpler than the task of meeting the foreign debts at 
maturity, or even of redeeming them over a period of years. 

The internal debts have been incurred mainly to persons 
within the various States who have made war profits, or who, 
in spite of the high cost of living during the war, have been 
able to keep their expenditure below their incomes, and so to 
lend unprecedented sums to their respective Governments. 
Inasmuch as the aggregate wealth of the Entente nations has 
not increased, but rather has decreased, this means that a large 
part of the wealth and income of the belligerent nations during 
the war has been heavily mortgaged to that part of their own 
citizens which was able to make war profits or savings, or which 
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invested in Government securities the proceeds of property and 
securities sold to persons who succeeded in making war profits 
and in effecting war savings. ‘The wealth and income of the 
nations are reduced by the creation of the internal debts, but 
the wealth and income of individuals who have made no profits 
from the war, or who have been unable to effect savings, are 
reduced to the extent that the incomes of persons who have 
accumulated war profits or savings are increased. If the whole 
burden of the internal war debts could be placed on the 
persons whose war profits and war savings have directly or 
indirectly enabled the internal war debts to be subscribed, then 
these debts would easily be provided for or liquidated. 

But great as are the difficulties in connection with the 
internal debts, they are small in comparison with the task of 
redeeming the foreign debts. Very large amounts of foreign 
debt have been raised by various members of the Entente, 
which will experience great difficulty in repaying them be- 
cause of the injuries they have suffered in preventing the whole 
world from being dominated by a military autocracy. 

It is true that France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Servia, 
Rumania, and Great Britain eventually will receive sub- 
stantial compensation for the actual damage they have 
suffered. But they cannot receive this compensation from 
Germany herself for many years, and one must not fail to 
note that any credit they will obtain in anticipation of its 
receipt will be needed for the purpose of restoring to them 
their normal productive power. Moreover, the receipt of 
this money will not remove the injury to which they are 
now subjected from their diminished productive power on 
the one hand and the great advance in the cost of living on 
the other, an advance which is greatly to the advantage of 
the countries which supply the European nations with food 
and raw material, and to the disadvantage of the countries 
which need, owing to their own reduced output, to buy greater 
quantities of food and raw material than ever. 

Prior to the war France was calculated to possess about 
£1,500,000,000 of foreign investments. The considerable part 
of these investments that was in Russia is now of little value, 
and will probably bring no income for a number of years. 
Of the remainder, some have been sold to the United States 
and to other countries during the war, while the balance, being 
invested for the most part in loans at fixed interest, is yielding 
but a very small real income, as the debtor countries are able 
to pay interest in high-priced commodities. Before the war 
France was deriving an income from interest on her foreign 
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investments of about £75,000,000 a year. This income is 
now replaced by a substantial outgo for interest on the large 
foreign war debt she has incurred during the war. To meet 
this situation, France is calculating upon receiving from 
Germany a sum for reparation and for indemnity that will 
enable her to redeem the whole of her foreign indebtedness 
and a large part of her internal debt. Unfortunately, this 
hope is clearly delusive, and in the absence of a comprehensive 
plan for meeting the cost of repairing the war damage not 
only will France be unable to obtain from Germany any sum 
whatever to meet her foreign indebtedness, but she will be 
unable even to obtain any appreciable sum for some time to 
come for making good her war damage. 

Indeed, the possibility of getting any substantial sum from 
Germany depends upon the willingness of the whole world to 
lend its combined credit, as well as upon causing the German 
people to participate in the plan to the extent which their re- 
sources and their power to sell their produce abroad will permit. 
If the demands upon Germany are excessive, and the German 
people have no stimulus or inducement to work hard to meet 
them, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain any sub- 
stantial sum from Germany. On the other hand, if they are 
moderate, and the German people themselves are convinced of 
their moderation, then a very substantial sum can be obtained. 
The one method means not only the bankruptcy of Germany, 
but of France also; the other plan will set France upon her 
feet again. 

The position of Italy is much the same as that of France. 
Indeed, having regard to Italy’s resources, it is somewhat 
worse. At the outbreak of war Italy was indebted to the 
world for a substantial amount, and, on the top of this, she 
has contracted during the war period a foreign indebtedness 
of about £600,000,000. Under existing conditions it is quite 
impossible for Italy to pay the interest on this large amount 
of money, because she has neither the power to export nor 
has she a sufficient income from tourists or from her sons 
abroad to provide the necessary exchange. Italy also is 
expecting to obtain an indemnity from Germany and Austria 
large enough not merely to repair the damage of the war, 
but to pay off a considerable part of her debt, both home 
and foreign... But just as the French hopes of a huge payment 
from Germany are obviously delusive, so are those of Italy. 
Therefore, as regards Italy also it is essential that a com- 
prehensive plan should be arranged to enable her to repair 
her war damage and to reduce her foreign indebtedness to 
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reasonable limits, otherwise the bankruptcy of Italy will be 
inevitable. 

It is obvious that Russia is unlikely to obtain from 
Germany a sufficient payment for reparation that will enable 
her to rebuild her towns, villages, and farms, as well as to 
pay off the foreign indebtedness she has created during 
the war. Prior to the war Russia was already heavily 
indebted to other nations, more particularly to France and 
Germany. It is calculated that the extent of her pre-war 
foreign obligations of one kind and another was not far short 
of £1,000,000,000, and on the top of this indebtedness now 
comes the £700,000,000 or £800,000,000 of foreign debt she 
has incurred during the war. Even were Germany able to pay 
the whole cost of the damage inflicted upon Russia, the money 
would be needed for rebuilding devastated districts and would 
not be available for the payment of Russia’s foreign debt. 
Consequently, not only are the nations which have supplied 
money to Russia during the war affected by her bankruptcy, 
but the countries which had lent her so much money 
prior to the war are very seriously injured, more _parti- 
cularly France and Germany. It is obvious that Russia 
cannot possibly extricate herself from the slough of debt, 
both home and foreign, in which she is submerged, without 
a great deal of help from outside; and it is equally obvious 
that until the finances of Russia are thoroughly reorganised 
and her credit re-established there will be little prospect of 
any permanent pacification of the country. 

A comprehensive plan of world finance should enable all 
these things to be done and the finances of Russia to be placed 
on a sound and strong basis. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the financial situation 
of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Greece, and the other minor 
belligerents. It is obvious that unless means are found for 
making good the war damage in these countries, their condition 
will be deplorable, and they will not be able to repay any 
part of the substantial sums of money lent to them. Here 
again a comprehensive plan of world finance is essential to 
prevent the complete breakdown of credit. 

The situation of Great Britain essentially differs from that 
of her Allies. Prior to the war Great Britain had invested 
abroad a sum of about £4,000,000,000, bringing to her an 
income of somewhat over £200,000,000. During the war 
she will have realised securities and borrowed abroad directly 
and indirectly a sum of about £2,000,000,000. On the other 
hand, she has lent abroad during the war a corresponding 
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amount to her Allies and Dominions. Of this total about 
£600,000,000 has been lent to Russia, over £500,000,000 to 
France, about £400,000,000 to Italy, £150,000,000 to other 
nations, and considerably over £200,000,000 to the Dominions. 
Inasmuch as in any case it will not be possible to obtain a 
larger sum from Germany than will meet the cost of repairing 
the physical damage caused by the war, the various countries 
to which Great Britain lent this large sum of money will not 
be able to meet their debt by means of these reparation 
payments. ‘hus as matters now stand Great Britain is faced 
by the prospect that she has incurred obligations to foreign 
countries in order to finance her Allies and Dominions, and 
that, as the latter are not and will not be in a position to redeem 
their loans, she must meet her foreign obligations out of her 
own resources. The reason for Great Britain’s action, of course, 
was that her credit was better than that of her Allies and 
Dominions, and consequently had to be utilised in order to 
enable the latter to purchase the munitions and supplies 
essential to victory. While this is the explanation, it does not 
alter the fact that the British people will be compelled to 
devote a very large part of their surplus wealth for many years 
to come to the work of redeeming their foreign debt, and that 
their activities as world banker will be severely restricted. 

In all, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, 
Greece, and one or two other minor Powers, together with the 
British Dominions, have borrowed abroad for war purposes 
about £3,000,000,000 in the aggregate, excluding duplications. 
and are now quite unable to repay this great sum of money. 
(Including duplications the amount is about £4,000,000,000.) 
They would, however, be able to repay and provide interest 
upon a smaller sum. 

The belligerent nations that have come through the war, 
not only without discomfort but with advantage, are the 
United States and Japan. 

The American people during the war have bought a very 
considerable amount of American securities previously held by 
foreign investors, redeemed their floating debt to Europe, and, 
in addition, have lent abroad during the war over £2,000,000,000 
of money. 

The financial situation of Japan has also been substantially 
improved by the war. 

This, in brief, is the situation of the world at the present 
time. The war has greatly injured the well-being and the 
credit of the belligerent Continental nations, both Entente and 
enemy ; it has crippled Great Britain in her capacity of world 
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banker by reason of the aid she has given to the Entente nations 
in helping them to finance their expenditures; while it has 
brought advantage to the United States and Japan, of the 
belligerent nations, and a very large addition to the wealth of 
neutral nations, more especially of Spain, Argentina, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Careful study of the situation reveals one way of escape 
from the present situation, and one only. All the nations 
must pool their credit in order to overcome the danger, each 
in proportion to its ability. 

A long and a very strong loan of some £5,000,000,000 
will be needed for the purpose of repairing the war damage, 
of reorganising the finances and currency of Russia, and of 
funding the foreign debts of the Entente nations, amounting 
in the aggregate to about £3,000,000,000 after duplications 
are excluded. 

The first consideration in issuing a large loan to investors 
in all parts of the world is security. Can the loan be made 
so secure that the bonds will be accepted everywhere as 
absolutely safe? In order to meet this test—and it is one 
that cannot be avoided—it is obvious that the loan must be 
guaranteed severally and jointly by all the Powers, in order 
that, if any one Power should fail to provide its quota of 
interest and sinking fund, the rest would jointly accept 
responsibility for the deficiency. 

No one will doubt that America’s credit is fully strong 
enough to guarantee the due payment of principal and 
interest to the extent of 20 per cent. of a loan of £5,000,000,000 ; 
that is to say, America would make herself responsible for 
the interest and principal upon £1,000,000,000 of the pro- 
posed loan. Against this obligation America would receive 
£2,000,000,000 of bonds in repayment of the debt due to her 
by the Entente nations. 

Again, it is obvious that Great Britain’s credit would be 
amply sufficient to induce investors to subscribe another 
20 per cent. or £1,000,000,000 of the proposed loan on the 
understanding that the British people would themselves pay 
interest and principal upon this amount. This would mean 
that out of the loan of £5,000,000,000 Great Britain would 
receive £2,000,000,000 in repayment of the debt to her of the 
Entente nations and of the Dominions. Of this she would 
hand over £1,000,000,000 to the United States in repayment of 
the debts she has incurred to the American people, and would 
retain in her own coffers that part of the other £1,000,000,000 
which she has supplied out of her own funds or by sales of 
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securities abroad. On the other hand, she would have to pro- 
vide interest and sinking fund out of her own income to the 
joint purse on £1,000,000,000 of the proposed new bonds. 

In other words, America and Great Britain would each 
contribute £1,000,000,000 for the maintenance of the world’s 
credit. 

Of the proposed loan of £5,000,000,000 it is evident that 
Germany would be able to bear the responsibility for interest 
and principal on £1,000,000,000, although it is doubtful if the 
world would give her credit, either directly or indirectly, for 
a larger sum. Still, with America and Great Britain jointly 
responsible, the world’s investors and bankers should certainly 
make no difficulty in accepting the guarantee of Germany 
for 20 per cent. of the loan, together with her joint guarantee 
for the remainder of the loan. It is true that Germany will, 
for some years at any rate, find great difficulty in paying for 
her imports by means of her exports. Nevertheless, as time 
goes on and the German people show by their actions their 
loyal acceptance of and their complete adherence to the 
principles laid down at the Peace Conference in Paris, their 
trade should show steady expansion, and they should be able 
to provide the £50,000,000 a year for interest and sinking fund 
without undue strain. 

Thus, of the proposed loan 20 per cent. of the interest and 
sinking fund would be provided by America, 20 per cent. by 
Great Britain, and 20 per cent. by Germany, making 60 per 
cent. in all, and £38,000,000,000 out of the £5,000,000,000 
needed would be thus provided for. 

Of the balance, France should have no difficulty in supplying 
interest and principal in respect of 10 per cent. or £500,000,000, 
calling for an annual sum of £25,000,000a year. Inasmuch as 
the foreign debt of France is likely to be nearly £1,500,000,000 
before the expenditure in connection with the war comes to 
an end, this arrangement would relieve the French people of 
the burden of providing either interest or principal on nearly 
£1,000,000,000 of money, irrespective of the fact that the 
physical damage suffered by France from the war will be 
made good out of the proceeds of the loan at no cost to 
France whatever. In other words, France will derive advan- 
tage under the present plan to the extent of not very far 
short of £2,000,000,000. 

When peace is restored and order re-established in Russia 
the Russian people should be easily able to meet the interest 
and principal on 10 per cent. or £500,000,000 of the loan. 
The foreign debt incurred by Russia during the war is about 
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£700,000,000, and such an arrangement would mean that 
Russia would be forgiven about £200,000,000 of her foreign 
debt, and would, at the same time, be given the means of 
repairing the war damage sustained by her civilian population. 
When a settled Government is re-established, Russia will 
probably recover with great rapidity both from the effects of 
the war and from the present disorganisation. 

The amount of foreign debt incurred by Italy during the 
war is about £600,000,000, an amount which would severely 
strain Italy’s powers to provide interest and principal. It is 
desirable, indeed essential, that Italy’s foreign war debt should 
be reduced to about £200,000,000 in order to bring the total 
within her powers of payment. ‘That is to say, Italy’s re- 
sponsibility for the proposed loan of £5,000,000,000 should 
be not more than 4 per cent., to involve an annual charge for 
interest and principal of £10,000,000. 

The other great Power whose future would be in jeopardy 
in the event of a complete breakdown in the world’s credit 
is Japan, notwithstanding her renewed prosperity. During 
the war Japan has rendered valuable assistance to the Entente 
cause in the Far East, and the Japanese people have supplied 
large quantities of munitions to the Entente nations. Con- 
sequently, they have made large profits from their international 
trade. With these profits they have bought back a consider- 
able amount of the debt they incurred abroad during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and have made substantial loans to the 
Entente Powers, more especially to Great Britain, and have 
added some £50,000,000 to the stock of gold in the bank of 
Japan. In considering Japan’s participation in the guarantee 
of an international loan it is essential to recollect that she is 
a relatively poor country, and that the rates of wages and the 
standard of living of the Japanese people are very low. 
Nevertheless, it is of the utmost importance to Japan herself 
that she should assist in preventing a breakdown of credit, 
which could not fail to bring disastrous consequences to the 
Japanese people. Taking all the circumstances into account, 
Japan even during the next few years should find no difficulty 
in providing interest and sinking fund on about £200,000,000, 
or 4 per cent. of the proposed loan—that is, provided that 
Japan is given every opportunity for developing her trade 
with Asia in general and with Siberia in particular. 

After the great Powers have done all they can reasonably 
be expected to do, it will still be necessary for the smaller 
nations, which will so greatly benefit from the new principles 
of world government, to assist in the work of supplying the 
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credit now required to permit the war damage to be repaired 
and to make provision for the repayment of the foreign debts 
of the Entente Powers. Thus Belgium during the war has 
accumulated a foreign debt of about £300,000,000, an amount 
which would undoubtedly prove a serious burden if the 
Belgian people were left alone to provide interest and 
principal upon it. Belgium could, however, reasonably be 
expected to meet interest and principal on £50,000,000, or 
1 per cent. of the proposed total loan. 

Again, it is obvious that Greece, in view of the very sub- 
stantial additions to her territory and to her income which 
these extensions will bring, would not experience much difficulty 
in providing interest and principal upon a further 1 per cent. of 
the loan, or £50,000,000, if the foreign debt she has incurred 
during the war were paid off out of the loan. 

On the whole, India has derived substantial economic benefit 
from the war, and will derive very great advantage from the 
maintenance of world credit. Practically the whole of the 
capital needed to increase the well-being of the Indian people 
by the construction of railways, public works, etc., has been 
supplied from abroad, almost entirely from Great Britain, and 
in the event of a breakdown in world credit the well-being of 
India would receive a blow which would probably effectually 
stop the progress of that country. Therefore the people of 
India would act wisely in agreeing to participate in the re- 
sponsibility for the new international loan to the extent of 
£100,000,000 or 2 per cent., involving a service for interest and 
principal of £5,000,000 a year. 

The Colonies of the British Empire possess almost unlimited 
resources of undeveloped wealth, and as time goes on will 
grow rapidly, both in population and in well-being. Probably 
no countries depend for their future so much as Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa upon the maintenance of credit. 
Before the expenditures connected with the war come to an 
end it is evident that these Dominions will have borrowed from 
the Mother Country a sum of £250,000,000. The burden of 
this debt for war purposes would be serious; still, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa should each be able to meet the 
interest and principal upon £50,000,000, or 1 per cent. of the 
proposed loan. In other words, this debt of £250,000,000 
should be cancelled and replaced by one of £150,000,000 placed 
equally upon the three countries. 

The neutral nations of Europe and of South America have 
derived very substantial advantage from the war. Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Argentina have specially benefited. 
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Moreover, the defeat of an aggressive Power intent upon 
acquiring additional territories has freed them from a menace 
which none realised more than they. No one can doubt that 
if the enemy had succeeded in winning the war Holland would 
have been added to the German Empire, and it is by no means 
improbable that Denmark would also have been acquired. 
Under the circumstances each of these countries might reason- 
ably be asked to assume responsibility for £50,000,000, or 1 per 
cent. of the loan, which would involve a charge upon them of 
only £2,500,000 a year. 

Norway and Sweden have also derived financial advantage 
from the war; and inasmuch as the League of Nations will 
now give them complete security from all foreign danger, 
these two countries combined should, in proportion to their 
population, find no difficulty in being jointly responsible for 
1 per cent., or £50,000,000, of the International Loan. 

The financial position of Spain has been practically trans- 
formed by the war. Whereas before the war that country 
had difficulty in meeting its foreign obligations and the peseta 
was at a discount, it has during the war not only accumulated 
a vast amount of gold but it has purchased a substantial 
amount of foreign securities. Out of the much greater income 
which this additional wealth should bring to Spain, that country 
should have no difficulty in assuming responsibility for 1 per 
cent., or £50,000,000, of the Loan. 

Of the many countries which have so greatly benefited from 
the world system of credit Argentina is one of the most 
prominent, for practically all her railways, towns, harbours, 
and docks have been built and her farms and industries 
developed with foreign capital. In future Argentina will con- 
tinue to depend both upon Europe and upon the United States 
for the greater part of the capital needed to provide for the 
expansion of her production and the equipment of her new 
populations. Hence a breakdown of credit could not fail to 
have disastrous consequences for a country so absolutely 
dependent upon its maintenance. Argentina has derived 
substantial advantage from the sale of her produce at high 
prices, and her credit is now strong enough and her income 
large enough to undertake the responsibility for the remaining 
1 per cent., or £50,000,000. 

In this manner the world can provide security, interest, 
and sinking fund for the loan of £5,000,000,000 so urgently 
needed to provide for the reparation of the damage caused 
by the war and to redeem and refund the foreign debts which 
the Entente nations have incurred through the war. Should 
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the amount required for these purposes, as well as for restart- 
ing the industries of Europe, be greater than £5,000,000,000, 
the percentages for which the various countries accept re- 
sponsibility would be maintained, but the amounts which 
these percentages involve would be increased. 

The proposed loan would be secured upon the wealth of 
practically the whole world, and would consequently be the 
strongest security that the human mind can devise. Such a 
loan should be made free of all taxation in every country, and 
should find a ready market the world over. Probably it could 
be placed at a rate of interest of only 4 per cent. A sinking 
fund of 1 per cent. should be at once set up which would raise 
the sum required for interest and principal to 5 per cent. 
The loan would be exceedingly attractive to bankers as well 
as to investors. 

The bonds would not be equal in value to gold for 
exchange purposes, as demand for gold in every country is 
practically unlimited when the exchange admits of gold 
imports, whereas the power to sell even an international bond 
of the strongest description is necessarily limited by the 
ability and willingness of investors and bankers to purchase 
it. Nevertheless, the bonds should be of value for exchange 
purposes as a supplement to gold. 

In brief, the existing financial situation of the world 
demands that comprehensive measures shall be taken forthwith 
to place matters upon a basis so strong that the present grave 
danger will not only be averted, but will entirely disappear. 

With regard to the internal debts of the nations, these 
must be settled after the manner that each nation considers 
desirable. Nevertheless, just as in international affairs the 
countries that have made profits out of the war must now 
contribute to the work of restoring and strengthening the 
world’s credit both in their own and in the general interest, so 
in national affairs the persons who have gained financial 
advantage from the war must contribute liberally to the 
work of restoring national credit and enabling the nations 
to bear the heavy burdens left by the war in such a way 
that their progress shall not only be unhampered but shall 
be stimulated. 


GEORGE PAISH. 


Lonpon, 





MEMORIALS OF THE FALLEN: 
SERVICE OR SACRIFICE? 


Proressor W. R. LETHABY. 


Tue other day I was asked some questions on the cost of 
stained glass, as it was proposed to put a stained-glass window 
as a memorial in a village Wesleyan chapel. Another 
memorial has been mentioned to me: “the form decided on 
is the replica of some old village cross”; and yet another was 
to be a “runic cross.” ‘The spirit of the inquiries was 
entirely wholesome and sweet, but it raised (as it will in the 
minds of crotchety people, “ who never agree with what they 
don’t propose themselves”) a whole flight of preliminary 
questions and doubts as to ultimate possibilities. There are 
thousands of other cases where like questions are being asked 
without our being ready with considered replies. As usual it 
will be muddle. Again the generous people are untaught ; 
again they are to sacrifice before an idol, or a whole row 
of idols. 

Is it necessary, is it what the fallen themselves would -have 
wished, that four and a half years of war and destruction shall 
be followed by a great outpouring of unproductive, and indeed 
futile, labour? Must asort of murder be followed by a sort of 
suicide ? 

The problem as a whole in its great mass needs thinking 
over and out, and it would be well if the intelligent people of 
the universities, churches, and councils would consider it and 
take the responsibility of giving some teaching. Have the 
universities no national functions? It seems that millions 
of pounds are again to be wasted, and at such a time, in doing 
what we at most can least well do. Sometimes, indeed and 
alas! it may be spent in further vulgarising our ancient churches. 
Meanwhile Englishmen and heroes have too few houses to live 


in, and too little vital and reproductive work to do. Why 
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should it be unmonumental to provide some of these? 
Billiard-marking and diamond-cutting will not be enough to 
employ all who come back. Would it not be possible to 
direct some of the memorial streams to irrigating truly pro- 
ductive work? ‘The best of all memorials would be those 
which helped speedily to organise the drifting masses of men 
who are returning to promises, and the unproductive monu- 
ments will not do that. 

There is a feeling in the air that we ought to offer pure 
sacrifice for the fallen, and that there is some meanness in 
making memorials serve a useful purpose—that we must 
advertise our regret and compassion in lavish oblations of 
marble, brass, and glass. ‘Then there are artists and firms all 
ready to provide the expected right things; but we must 
remember that these are the priests who live by the sacrifices, 
‘thrusting their forks into the cauldron.” It is in the nature 
of things that artists should be chiefly interested in their own 
matters, and we can hardly expect a general theory from them 
unless they were called together in consultation, when they 
would be quite equal to giving disinterested advice. What we 
most need is some such calling together for discussion. If we 
could hold a meeting of the fallen and put some suggestions 
before them, is it the brass and glass that they would choose ? 
We might readily find out with a high degree of probability 
by holding a meeting of the maimed and injured and asking 
them what their fallen comrades would have liked —this or 
that ? 

This idea of a stone sacrifice is very largely a modern 
development. Of course there have “always” been monu- 
mental memorials, but they were generally direct records, a 
writing on a wall, or they were tombs. Now, tombs in anti- 
quity were not simply monuments to the dead; they were 
eternal houses for those who were in some ghostly way living 
another kind of life. They were not mere memory memorials. 

More self-conscious memorial monuments and pompous 
tombs came in with the Hellenistic decline. The great 
‘** Mausoleum” of the semi-oriental satrap was soon followed 
by huge trophy monuments, triumphal arches, and sculptured 
memorial pillars. All these are heathen, imperial, and part of 
the apparatus of hypnotism by pomp. 

On the other hand, great and serious works of service have 
generally been associated with the thought of memorial 
purpose. It was known that only life can ensure further 
life: only living grain can fructify. 

Pericles rebuilt the sacred high city of Athens as a 
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memorial of the Persian War. Alexander founded Alexandria 
as a memorial to himself. S. Sophia, Constantinople, was in 
some degree a memorial of the putting down of the Nika riots. 
So our own wise Alfred re-founded London after withstand- 
ing the Danes. Most of the great works of men have been 
memorials, and all the greatest memorials have been aids to 
life. The earliest churches were martyr memorials. 

In the Middle Ages the favourite memorial was abbey 
founding, and abbeys were experiments in community life. 
At the Renaissance time colleges, schools, almshouses were 
built. ‘“ Almshouses”: the very words are memorially beauti- 
ful if we had not starved the meaning, so thin, bony and grim 
—cold as charity. Of modern-time works Waterloo Bridge 
is very far the finest memorial we have; indeed, it is in a 
different category from “memorials proper,” and is in_ its 
way perfect. Again, the Albert Hall is as much better than 
the Albert Memorial as it is more serviceable. Trafalgar 
Square is at least superior to the Nelson Column. Only reality 
can give the true monumental note. 

If we think again of our need and purpose, there is an 
enormous volume of noble constructive work which is 
necessary to the life of the people, works from those of a 
national scale down to those suitable for our villages. 

The nation might consider some such schemes as the 
following :— 

1. Town and village re-building and re-enlivening. <A 
general effort after health, joy, and beauty; a policy of weal 
in place of “wealth,” festivals, folk-schools, eisteddfods, 
stadiums. 

2. The establishment of a dozen new universities of ex- 
perimental types, recognising crafts, art, and all kinds of 
research, production, making, and doing. 

3. National old-age hospitals in place of the feared and 
hateful workhouse infirmaries. 

4. Country redemption and general tidying up, burying 
old tins, burning old paper, and tearing down insulting ad- 
vertisements. 

5. Making the railway system rational, efficient, and 
orderly: our stations and station-yards must be nearly the 
worst in the world. 

6. An Irish Channel tunnel and finely constructed railway 
to a port on the Atlantic. A really worthy gateway to the 
West, a British Appian Way. 

7. The setting up of a Ministry for Civilisation, which 
would recognise the need for national story, music, drama, 
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and art, and give some attention to our wretched coins, 
_ stamps, public heraldry, and “ brilliant ceremonies.” 

8. The re-building of the greater part of London. 

9. The embanking and guiding our over-flooding rivers, 
and planting the wasteful hedges with fruit trees. 

10. The organising of summer camps attached to all large 
towns, where some of the experience gained during the war 
might be maintained. 

Every county might experiment in building a new town. 
Every town might throw out a garden suburb. Every village 
might build at least one stout and neat little house which 
might be let to someone who has suffered. It would be 
perfectly easy to put a worthy commemorative inscription 
and list of names on such a building. Organised labour could 
make use of the memorial motive in founding a town for craft 
teaching and industrial research, also for experiments in well 
living in small houses. The ideal is certainly the house which 
could be worked without slavery and without the greasy waste 
and hidden squalor of rich houses. How best to live with the 
least consumption is an aim which might safely be put before 
all people when a time comes for considering possible ideals in 
civilisation. Here indeed would be a fair field for the play of 
our competitive energies. We need a practice of economic 
experiment and research, health laboratories, group living, 
community hospitality, better cooking, and some human 
amusements which don’t pay dividends. The material appli- 
ances of our civilisation are altogether inadequate. We badly 
need Wisdom in her works as well as in her words. We have 
to think of civilisation as a whole, as an ambition, as experi- 
ment. If we could establish a wisdom council on this one 
object of making worthy memorials the precedent might 
widen, and it might at last be remembered that even Govern- 
ment must recognise that it has to be more than an “ adminis- 
tration.” Some day when we have learnt not to slay ideals 
with our “sense of humour” we may find it desirable to 
have a Minister for Civilisation. 

The ever-accelerating momentum of modern life — or 
existence—has passed into eccentric orbits, and we seem to 
prefer to patch wreckage rather than to make a plain way. 
A special effort is necessary to find the bare data for rational 
production. It is hardly possible to get it understood that a 
“work of art” is not a design thrown off by a genius, but it is a 
piece of honest work consecrated to anoble purpose. At least 
a work of art implies workmanship. Labour of course must 
be cast into appropriate forms, but the craftsmen saw to that 
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before “design” became the tastes and whims of middlemen. 
We have to wake to the understanding that nobody really cares 
for “art” sterilities, and we are not even able to do them 
speciously well. After the mayor’s speech at the unveiling 
function we turn our backs on our monuments, and never 
speak of them again; except of some which we make into 
whetstones to sharpen our wits, or rather our tongues. 

Those strange peoples the ancients made memorials simply 
and directly, building their hearts into them. We have heart, 
too, but not frankness; we seek manner, not speech; and we 
spend our strength in preliminary anxieties, so that the works 
themselves are born tired. 

The very names we call the “styles” confess all. Designs 
in Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Elizabethan, and Georgian 
styles are only waxworks in a chamber of horrors. 

Ornamental design is dealing with signs and symbols, the 
saying of something in another mode of language. Our 
hope in some abstract beauty which shall say nothing, being 
without natural affection, meaning, feeling, heart or head, is 
altogether vain. These designs in the “grand manner” are 
pompous nullities, which only advertise that dulling of the 
spirit we call education. In seeking the beautiful nothing we 
seek a ghost which is not there. May we not sometime learn 
from our failures, and so make these, too, of worth? Must 
hope be always the bud of disappointment? A designer takes 
infinite pains to be quite safe and non-committal, and then 
committees sit on the “design” till it has been finally made 
dull and dead. Nothing living can pass through the torture 
of anxious committees. In a work of art courage is needed 
and an untired mind in the worker. Every fine work is 
the embodied enthusiasm of maker-poets—we cannot take fire 
from the cold ashes of committee compromises or the reflected 
flames of stylists. 

We are not ready to produce works of art consciously 
poetic—wherefore again let us do things obviously useful for 
life’s sake. Above all things the returned soldiers, or their 
widows and mothers when they return no more, need houses. 
Would not a pleasant, tidy little house in every village bearing 
on a panel, MemoriaL CorraGE, and other words and names, 
be the most touching, significant, and beautiful of all possible 


monuments ? 
W. R. LETHABY. 


Hartiey Wintney, Hants. 


VoL. XVII.—No. 4. 
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FREEDOM AND GROWTH. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


I BELIEVE that human nature, in all its length and breadth and 
depth and height, comes under the master law of growth. I also 
believe that the spirit of man is, ideally and potentially, free. 
How can I reconcile these beliefs? Do they not flatly contra- 
dict one another? Is not growth a movement towards a pre- 
determined form? And if the goal of growth is predetermined, 
what place is there for freedom in the process? There is only 
one way of escape from this impasse. I must so interpret 
each belief as to show that it is dependent for its own inner 
meaning on the truth of the other. I must devise a theory of 
growth which will countenance and even postulate the idea 
of freedom. And I must devise a theory of freedom which - 
will countenance and even postulate the idea of growth. If 
each of these ventures is successful, the two will no doubt 
converge on a common goal. Meanwhile, as I cannot embark 
on both simultaneously, I will begin with the problem of 
freedom. 

With consciousness comes the sense of freedom ; and with 
the sense of freedom comes the sense of responsibility. 

Antithetical to and correlative with the idea of freedom 
is that of necessity. As consciousness, in the life of man, 
seems to be slowly emerging from the depths of unconsciousness, 
so freedom seems to be slowly extricating itself from the 
enveloping network of necessity. 

To think rationally about freedom is well-nigh impossible. 
For the function of reason is to discover the all-pervading, all- 
controlling order in Nature, which it begins (unknown to itself) 
by postulating; and freedom introduces into human life—the 
highest plane of Nature that is known to man—an element of 
apparent disorder, or at any rate of incalculableness, which 
threatens to stultify all the operations of reason, all its efforts 
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to understand the world. The result is that reason can find 
no place for freedom in its provisional scheme of things, and 
is therefore subconsciously prejudiced against it even before 
it begins to examine its title-deeds. Hence the inherent 
futility of the arguments against—and for—freedom. The 
history of philosophy tells us that the problem of freedom is at 
the centre of one of those whirlpools of controversy which are 
ever changing their scope and their position, but which continue 
to rotate with unabated energy and which seem as if they 
would never whirl themselves to rest. ‘The problem has been 
again and again re-stated, but the solution of it has not been 
found. Each thinker in turn tries to untie the knot, and ends 
by cutting it. One subtle and insidious fallacy vitiates every 
argument that has ever been employed in this most barren of 
logomachies—the assumption that the question is open to 
discussion. One might as well try to prove or disprove the 
existence of colour on purely a prior? grounds as ask, in dis- 
regard of the direct testimony of consciousness, whether freedom 
is or is not a vital attribute of the soul of man. All the argu- 
ments for freedom, though they may fill volumes, amount to 
no more than this: I feel that I am free; therefore I am free. 
And all the arguments against freedom, though they may fill 
hundreds of volumes, amount to no more than this: I can find 
no place for freedom in my theory of things; therefore I am 
not free. 

Can the defender of freedom do more than plead the 
cogency of the sense of freedom? To defend freedom on 
metaphysical grounds, to pretend to fit it into a reasoned 
scheme of things, is to play into the hands of the determinists 
(as they call themselves). What really happens in the freewill 
controversy is that the sense of freedom holds the key to the 
position against a beleaguering host of theoretical objections. 
The argumentative defence of freedom should therefore limit 
itself in the first instance to an attempt to expose the fallacies 
of the determinists. Out of a critical study of their arguments 
a theory of things may evolve itself which will countenance 
freedom on dialectical grounds. But to begin by trying to 
prove that men are free agents is to assume by implication 
that the question is open to discussion, and in doing so to 
weaken the authority of the sense of freedom, and therefore 
to invalidate our claim to be free. 

That the question cannot be discussed on its own merits 
is proved by the fact that in nine cases out of ten the 
corresponding controversy turns out to be a mere episode in 
the larger strife between the materialistic and the idealistic 
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tendencies of human thought. The Calvinist and the Mussul- 
man, whose sole concern is for the power and glory of their 
supernatural God, do indeed regard man as the victim of a 
compulsion which is at once spiritual and quasi-mechanical. 
But, with these exceptions, determinism deprives man of 
freedom in the interest of material forces and physical laws. 
For, as a rule, the determinist approaches the problem of 
freedom from the standpoint of physical science. In doing so 
he necessarily prejudices the question; for physical science 
finds it needful to deprive the world of freedom (which would 
introduce utterly indeterminable factors into its problems) 
before it can even begin its appointed work. But it is not 
freedom only that physical science finds it needful to with- 
draw from Nature—or rather from that abstraction which it 
miscalls Nature,—but every spiritual quality. The result of 
this is that the triumph of determinism is as barren as it is 
cheap. ‘The aim of determinism is to bind man’s will in 
the chains of mechanical causation; but in the very act of 
being seized and fettered its victim escapes from its grasp. 
For the arguments by which it deprives me of freedom prove 
nothing except that I—the self, the living soul, the living 
will (for will is soul on the threshold of action)—have ceased 
to exist. 

Even the determinism which, without actually breaking 
with the popular psychology, tends to regard every action as 
the resultant of motives, is, or at least may be, as destructive 
of man’s personality as is the doctrine of human automatism. 
We do not need determinists to teach us that no man can act 
except from motives. The question is: where do these motives 
come from? From external sources only, or also from the 
inner life of the man who acts? ‘The new English Dictionary 
defines determinism as “the philosophical doctrine that human 
action is not free but necessarily determined by motives which 
are regarded as external forces acting on the will.” In this 
definition the word external isof cardinal importance. “External 
forces.” Are any of the forces that act on the will wholly 
external to it? Can they be? Is it possible for a force to 
remain external to the will and yet to act on it? I doubt it. 
One knows from experience that every influence which comes 
or seems to come to a man from without is coloured and other- 
wise modified by the man’s personality. Indeed, it is only 
by entering into quasi-chemical combination with a man’s 
personality that an external influence can transform itself into 
a motive. And the same influence can transform itself into 
a thousand different motives by entering into combination 
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with a thousand different minds. The sight of a bottle of 
brandy is a strong temptation to one man, a matter of indif- 
ference to a second, a source of disgust to a third. It follows 
from these premises that if all motives are, as determinism 
assumes, external to me, J do not exist. For something of me 
(so vital is my connection with my environment) has immingled 
itself with each of the many motives that govern my conduct ; 
and that something is abstracted from me whenever the motive 
in question is regarded as wholly external to my will. Therefore, 
when all my motives have been transformed by determinism 
into external forces of which I am the supposed victim, nothing 
of me remains. But if J do not exist, it is a waste of time to 
debate the question of my freedom. My will is an essential 
aspect of myself. If I am nothing but a shorthand symbol, 
my will is obviously non-existent, and as such can neither be 
bond nor free. 

There is one aspect of the problem which the disputants 
on both sides are apt to lose sight of. As freedom and 
necessity are antithetical and therefore correlative terms, the 
vanishing point of either idea must needs be the vanishing 
point of the other. It follows that if there is no such thing 
as freedom in Nature, there can be no such thing as necessity. 
Determinism deludes itself when it claims to have demonstrated 
the unreality of freedom. What it has really done, if its argu- 
ments are as conclusive as it believes them to be, is to cancel 
an entire category of human thought. But its arguments are 
inconclusive, in the sense that, the more triumphant is their 
vindication of necessity, the more effectually do they safeguard 
freedom. For wherever there is necessity there is constraint, 
and wherever there is constraint there is a constraining power. 
This power may itself be the victim of a higher necessity ; 
but the chain of effect and efficient cause must lead us at last 
(ideally, if not actually) to a power which, having nothing 
beyond or outside it, is self-constrained and therefore free. 
Thus acceptance of the idea of necessity compels us, sooner or 
later, to recognise the a priori possibility (not to say necessity) 
of freedom. 

Now, it is obvious that if the a priori possibility of freedom 
be conceded, Nature in the cosmic sense of the word, Nature 
in her totality, is free. For since her limits are presumably 
illimitable, since her being is presumably the all-in-all of 
existence, it is clear that she cannot be controlled by any 
superior power and that the end of her activities cannot be 
alien to herself. Though all lesser things be the victims of 
necessity, she at least is free. She at least is the arbiter of 
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her own destiny, the orderer of her own goings, the lord and 
giver of her own life. 

But when we study the Universe, detail by detail, the 
freedom that belongs to the whole seems to vanish from our 
sight. No one would dream of saying that a cloud was free 
because it moved across the sky ; that a stone was free because 
it rolled down the mountain side; that a flake of snow was 
free because it floated down to the ground; that a plant was 
free because it put forth leaf and flower and fruit. Nor need 
we go far to seek an explanation of what common-sense 
accepts as an obvious fact. For, in the first place, each detail 
in the complicated machinery of material existence acts under 
the stress and pressure of the whole. The proof of this state- 
ment rests with physical science, which is ever discovering 
new links in the chains of causation that bind each thing to 
all and all things to each. And, in the second place, the ends 
for which each particular thing is working lie beyond the 
scope of its own individual existence. Indeed, the ultimate 
end of its action may be said to coincide with the ultimate 
end of the Universe. Nor is it only in the lesser details of 
material Nature that necessity reigns supreme. As science 
advances from effect to cause, and from cause to law, freedom 
flies before it and finds no rest for her feet. ‘The Dryads have 
long since left the woods, and the Naiads the streams; and 
the physical forces that have taken their place are to the full 
as blind and helpless as are even the least of the phénomena 
that are supposed to have been produced by their agency and 
to be governed by their laws. There are no limits to this 
process. Potentially, if not actually, science is master of the 
whole material universe. There are islands and continents 
which it has not yet had time to conquer; yet even on these 
it has landed and hoisted its flag, the flag of mechanical 
necessity and physical law. 

Where, then, it will be asked, is freedom to be found ? 
I answer, “ At the heart of the Universe.” The true self of 
Nature, the world seen as it really is, is free. 

But what is at the heart of the Universe? What is the 
true self of Nature? What face does the world wear when 
seen as it really is? I have said that the free-will controversy 
is a mere episode in the larger strife between the materialistic 
and the idealistic tendencies of human thought. We can now 
see that this is so. The mind of man is so constituted that, if 
it tries to think of Nature as a whole, it must needs bring 
her being, just as it brings every typical aspect of her being, 
under the great law of polar opposition. What are the poles 
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of Nature’s being? The history of philosophy tells us that 
there are two main systems or tendencies of speculative 
thought, whether quasi-scientific or popular,—materialism and 
idealism. ‘The right name for idealism is of course spiritualism ; 
but that word has unfortunately contracted other associations. 
The two philosophies agree on one point—that matter and 
spirit are the antithetical poles of Nature, and that one or 
other of these is the pole of intrinsic reality. Materialism 
holds that matter is real, and spirit phenomenal. Idealism 
holds that spirit is real, and matter phenomenal. If we are 
asked what we mean by matter and spirit respectively, we 
must say in the first place that we mean by each the opposite 
of the other. And if that answer is considered unsatisfactory, 
we must go on to say that, when we make our own experience 
our starting-point, the path of analysis takes us towards what 
is material, the path of synthesis towards what is spiritual. 
This is equivalent to saying that by matter (in the final sense 
of the word) we mean what is ultimate in analysis; by spirit 
(in the final sense of the word) what is ultimate in synthesis. 
For materialism, what is ultimate in analysis is absolutely real ; 
for idealism, what is ultimate in synthesis is absolutely real. 

What is ultimate in analysis? Who can say? At one 
time we flattered ourselves that we had got to bedrock, that 
in the atoms of the physicist we had discovered what we 
called “the bricks of the Universe.” But of late years the 
bricks of the Universe have shown a tendency to melt away 
into electrons, into whirls of energy, into no one knows what. 
This, however, does not seriously disconcert the materialist. 
For materialism is the philosophy of the average man, so far 
as he is a conscious thinker, just as idealism is the philosophy 
of his buried life; and, as a conscious thinker, the average 
man, who is as a rule sense-bound, is content to believe in 
a general way that the path of analysis—analysis of his own 
sense-experience—is the pathway to reality, and to leave 
it to his confederate the physicist to follow that pathway to 
its goal. It might bewilder him to find that the more 
penetrative is our analysis of matter, the more immaterial (in 
the negative sense of the word) does matter tend to become. 
But, strong in his naive belief in the intrinsic reality of the 
outward and visible world, he averts his eyes from the vista 
which scientific research, since the discovery of radium, has 
opened up to speculative thought. 

In the idealistic philosophy the corresponding problem 
admits of an obvious though somewhat paradoxical solution. 
What is ultimate in synthesis is the Universe itself, Nature 
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in her totality, the All of Being, or whatever else we may 
please to call it, conceived of as an organic whole. Belief 
in the reality of spirit is belief in the organic unity of the 
Universe. Idealism stakes everything on the Universe being, 
in the last resort, a Cosmos, an ordered and unified whole; 
just as materialism stakes everything on its being, in the last 
resort, a Chaos, a dance of atoms, a whirlpool of force. 

It would be beside my purpose to argue for or against 
the idealistic conception of the Universe. Suffice it to say 
that it is the only conception which countenances the idea of 
freedom. For materialism, the world of our experience is a 
complex of machinery; and in a mechanical world there is 
no place for freedom. But a mechanical world, though infinite 
in all its dimensions, is less than the Universe. For machinery 
is always the product and expression of a mind outside itself. 
Materialism knows nothing of a mind outside the world of 
our experience; but, in its place, it subjects the world to a 
blind force which it calls Necessity. Whether the complex 
of machinery in which we live and move is under the control 
of mind or in the grip of necessity, matters little from my 
present point of view. In either case it is less than the whole. 
And when we speak of the Universe we mean the whole, 
or we mean nothing. Ifthe Universe is really the Universe, 
if it is really the All of Being, it must be free. 

I have said that if there is such a thing as freedom—and 
if there is not, there is no such thing as _necessity,—then 
Nature, by which I mean the totality of existent things, is 
free—free in the sense of being all-inclusive and therefore, 
ex hypothesi, exempt from external constraint. I have also 
said that if we study the internal economy of Nature we can 
find no trace (apart, of course, from our own sense of being 
free) of the freedom which we must needs predicate of the 
all-inclusive whole. I have asked, then, “ Where is freedom 
to be found?” And I have answered, “ At the heart of Nature.” 
Nature, seen as she really is, is free. By the light of the 
idealistic theory of things I can now see that what is at the 
heart of Nature is the unified totality of her own being; that 
what is real in Nature is the spirituality, the soul-life, in virtue 
of which she is not a Chaos but a Cosmos, not an aggregate 
but a whole. And here let me say that, when I use such 
words as spirituality and soul-life, I always have in mind the 
definition of spirit as what is ultimate in. synthesis, and am 
therefore thinking, not of what is immaterial, ethereal, imper- 
ceptible by our gross senses, and so forth, but of the principle 
of unity, the principle of wholeness, whether in an individual 
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organism or in the Infinite Whole. I am thinking of this, 
and perhaps of something more than this. The soul of the 
world is something more than the principle of cosmic unity: 
it is the Cosmos in its ordered totality ; it is the One in the 
Many, the world itself seen by itself, seen by its own all- 
penetrating, all-embracing vision. 

This, I say, is free. The heart of the Universe is the 
fountain-head of freedom. What follows with regard to man ? 
In what sense and to what extent is he free? He is free, with 
the full freedom of unfettered Nature, so far as he can draw 
life into himself from the heart of the Universe, so far as he 
can live in the infinite and the eternal, so far as he can make 
the soul of Nature his own. So far as he can do these things, 
or rather this one thing—for the one thing has many facets,— 
he is free. Let us for the moment assume that he can do this 
thing in some sort and some degree. Let us assume that he 
can draw into himself some measure of life from the heart of 
the Universe. How he may be able to do this is a problem 
which we will consider presently. Meanwhile let us assume 
that he can do it; and let us go on to say that so far as he can 
do it he is free. So far—but no further. Absolute freedom 
is an infinitely distant and wholly unattainable goal ; yet every 
step that takes us towards it brings its emancipative influence 
more and more fully into our lives. We are apt to divide 
things into the bond and the free. But in this, as in other 
matters, our static, dualistic view of things leads us astray. 
For freedom is an ideal rather than a possession, a process 
rather than a state. The germs of freedom are present in the 
germs of spirituality, wherever these may be found; and the 
degree of freedom is measured by the degree of spirituality, 
from the first stirring of mere vitality up to the highest 
imaginable development of spiritual life. Thus (to take 
obvious examples) adults are freer agents than children; men 
of culture than savages ; human beings than animals; animals 
than plants; plants than machines or stones. If necessity is 
the law of the world without us, freedom is the law of the 
inner life of man. Compulsion from within, spiritual compul- 
sion, the pressure on one exerted by one’s own highest and 
widest self, is freedom. 

It is well that we should sometimes remind ourselves that 
freedom is an ideal rather than a possession, a prize to be won 
rather than a privilege to be paraded and enjoyed. For it is 
as easy to overestimate as to underestimate the degree and 
the range of human freedom. Orthodox Christianity, for 
example, has always been too ready to assume that the will of 
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man is absolutely and unconditionally free, and that his short- 
comings are therefore due to perversity rather than to infirmity 
of will. And there are modern thinkers who seem to share 
this view. Dr Schiller, the Oxford philosopher and critic, in 
support of his contention that “there is no natural law of 
Progress,” says: “Surely we shall never find our way to God 
unless we realise how entirely free we are to go to the Devil, 
and how imminent and constant is our danger of going there.” 
But are we entirely free to go to the Devil? In the abstract 
perhaps we are. But what of this man or that man? ‘The 
average man is as little able to go, at will, to the Devil as to 
enter, at will, into cneness with God. If anything, he is less 
able to go to the Devil, for his natural tendency is towards 
good and therefore towards God. A man must be high in 
development, must have won a quite exceptional measure of 
freedom, if he is to qualify for admission either to Heaven or to 
Hell. The average man is no automaton; but he is, at best, 
partially, provisionally, and (in the main) potentially free. 
Inherited tendencies, inherited traditions, compulsorily formed 
habits, dictated rules of conduct, prescribed ends of action, 
prejudices of various kinds, his own childhood, his own youth, 
press in upon him on all sides and seriously restrict his freedom. 
To suppose that he can at will free himself from the pressure 
of these influences and go straight to God, or the Devil, as the 
case may be, is to ignore the teaching of experience. Let a 
man use such freedom as he possesses to win more freedom, 
and let him co-operate as best he may with his natural 
tendency towards good. We can ask him to do as much as 
this, but we cannot in reason expect him to do more. 

In order to test the worth of this theory of freedom, let us 
confront it with one or two of the difficulties in which any 
such theory is bound to involve itself, and see how it deals 
with them. 

There is a point of view from which, even in the sphere of 
moral action, man seems to be under the dominion of irresist- 
ible forces and inexorable laws. History is ever teaching us 
that the ends of human conduct are immeasurably larger than 
man himself intends or conceives them to be. Again and 
again, as we study the records of the past, we are forced to 
confess that men are, as it were, instruments in the hands of 


some wide and mighty power—the “Providence” of the. 


Christian, the “ Destiny ” of the Mussulman, the “ Nature ” of 
those who can call it by no other name. We aim at this or 
that immediate object or personal end. Later on, we or those 
who come after us are able to see that in working for it we 
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were working for ends which we never dreamed of compassing, 
ends which transcended the range of our desire as far as they 
transcended the limits of our sight. It sometimes seems as if 
our impulses, our tendencies, our instincts, desires, and passions, 
our very lusts and propensities to evil, were all being used by 
Nature for secret purposes of her own. When this feeling 
takes possession of us we are tempted to say, with Renan, “ I] 
y a quelque part un grand égoiste qui nous trompe”; “ Nous 
sommes exploités”; “ Quelque chose s’organise 4 nos dépens ; 
nous sommes le jouet d’un égoisme supérieur.” At any rate 
the feeling of helplessness in the hands of Nature is a real 
feeling ; and the wider our experience and the larger our view 
of things, the stronger does it tend to become. 

But when it leads us to think of our Lord and Master 
(whoever he may be or by whatever name we may call him) 
as a “great egoist” who is exploiting us for purposes of his 
own, and of ourselves as 


“impotent pieces in the game he plays,” 


then the spiritual theory of freedom comes to our rescue and 
provides us with an antidote to our specious but shallow 
pessimism. For it tells us that inasmuch as freedom is the 
counterpart of spirituality, both in Nature and in us, we have 
but to spiritualise or integrate ourselves in order to share in 
Nature’s freedom, and to make our destinies coincide, potentially 
and ideally, with hers. The slave who toils at the bidding of 
another has no part or lot in the fruits of his labour; but man, 
even when he seems to be a passive instrument in the hands of 
Nature, is toiling for ends which he may, if he pleases, make 
hisown. The sense of helplessness that sometimes overwhelms 
him is really the sense of the pressure to which the central 
tendencies of things are subjecting him; but this despotic 
pressure is the very source of his freedom, for Nature (so far as 
She reveals her purposes to him) realises her own destiny by 
spiritualising his life; and the end for which her central 
tendencies are working is the evolution of his soul (which is 
also hers) and its consequent emancipation from the forces that 
fetter its freedom and impede its growth. That I am clay in 
the hands of the potter matters nothing, for it is only in the 
mould of spiritual freedom that my true self can be shaped. 
As I expand my being in response to the pressure of Nature’s 
vital forces, I draw those forces little by little within the scope 
of my own inner life, and at last absorb them all into myself. 
There are other experiences in the sphere of moral action 
on which this conception of freedom seems to throw light. 
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There is one in particular which no one who studies his own 
feelings can fail to observe. In yielding to a lower impulse— 
to the passion of anger, for example, or to a fleshly lust—we 
feel as if we were scarcely free agents. We yield, either because 
we are the slaves of an acquired habit, in which case we are no 
longer free, or because the impulse comes upon us like a 
whirlwind and constrains us, as it seems, from without. On 
the other hand, when we surrender ourselves to the pressure of 
a higher motive we feel that we are free; and the higher the 
motive, the stronger does our sense of freedom become. I find 
it difficult to account for these feelings except on the hypothesis 
that freedom is spiritual necessity or compulsion from within. 
The man who does right is constrained by a higher impulse. 
But the higher impulses belong to the spiritual side of man’s 
nature, or, in other words, to the true self; and action that is 
initiated by one’s true self is obviously free. Moreover, the 
ends of righteous action always coincide with the ends of the 
true self. The man who habitually does right has allied 
himself with the real or spiritual tendencies of Nature, and in 
virtue of this high partnership has placed himself (potentially, 
if not actually) at the centre of the Universe, the point from 
which all the energies of Nature radiate and to which they all 
return; and so he controls the aboriginal sources of his own 
action and reaps its ultimate results. ‘The bad man, on the 
other hand, is acted upon from without. The lower impulses 
which issue in wrong-doing belong, for the most part, either 
directly or indirectly, to that more animal side of our nature 
in respect of which we belong to the material universe and 
are therefore in bondage—in some sort and some degree—to 
physical necessity. And the ends towards which they move us 
are always foreign to our true life and adverse to our higher 
interests, as is proved by the fact that we curse ourselves for 
having gained them. Nay, the sources of the motive power 
that constrains the vicious are external objects which act upon 
the lower self as a magnet acts upon steel. Thus the drunkard 
is constrained by the brandy bottle; the profligate by a 
seductive face or figure; the thief or the miser by the glitter 


of gold. 
“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done !” 


Yet there are times when even the best of men become 
conscious, perhaps more vividly conscious than the rest of us, 
of their helplessness in the hands of mightier powers; and 
while this feeling lasts, they, if not the rest of us, are ready 
to disown their freedom and glory in their bonds. Religion, 
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speaking as the interpreter of man’s spiritual experiences, tells 
us that when we do right it is not we who do it but God who 
dwelleth in us. Is this “constraining grace” of God com- 
patible with the freedom of man? If the vicious are slaves 
to their own lusts, and the virtuous to the grace of God, are 
not all of us the bondsmen of necessity? No, for the pressure 
of the Divine Will is a source of freedom, not of bondage. 
In the last resort, indeed, it is the only source of freedom. 
For to be constrained by God, who, being the spiritual pole 
of the Universe, dwells in each human soul as its unattainable 
ideal, is to be constrained by one’s best and deepest self; 
and to be self-constrained (in the deepest sense of the word 
self’) is to be free. 

The difference between virtue and vice shows itself most 
clearly in the reaction of conduct on character. By yielding 
to lower impulses men form bad habits, and so forfeit their 
freedom. By responding to higher impulses they gradually 
acquire a mastery over the lower self, and so free themselves 
from the trammels of necessity. In brief, freedom is lost or 
won by conduct. This fact—for we know from experience 
that it is a fact—is easily accounted for on the hypothesis 
that freedom is the counterpart of spirituality. For to be 
virtuous is to live to the spirit; and to live to the spirit is 
both to be and to become free. The vicious man, on the 
other hand, by degrading his life to the level of its own 
material subsoil, gradually accustoms himself to the yoke of 
physical necessity, and in so doing forfeits his birthright and 
degenerates into a slave. 

It follows from these premises that the man who does 
right without an effort, and therefore without any apparent 
exercise of volition, is really freer than the man who feels that 
his will has been in battle and that resistance has been met 
and overcome. ‘The moral struggle is at heart a struggle 
against coercion and therefore for freedom: with the gradual 
acquisition of freedom, the tension of the struggle diminishes ; 
and if freedom should ever be fully and finally won, the 
struggle would have ceased. Those who do right because 
they cannot help themselves, because the compulsion from 
within is overwhelmingly strong, are the freest of men. 

Thus there is an intimate connection between virtue and 
freedom and between vice and necessity. Yet nothing short 
of the total extinction of my freedom can absolve me from 
responsibility ; and when my freedom has been finally ex- 
tinguished, I, the self, the ego, shall have ceased to exist, 
and the question of my responsibility need no longer be 
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discussed. So long as J survive, I am potentially free; and 
the presence of this germ of freedom suffices to condemn me 
when I do wrong. When necessity has finally triumphed, 
nothing will be left for it to coerce. When freedom has 
finally triumphed, I shall know at last that all the while I— 
—the real I—have been free. 

Having tried to justify the conception of freedom as 
spiritual necessity, by showing that it resolves difficulties and 
throws light on obscurities in our ethical experiences, I will 
now conclude my defence of it by interpreting it in terms of 
my own instinctive feelings and secret convictions. On one 
point I have never wavered. I am as free as I feel myself 
to be. This feeling is its own guarantee; and no argument 
that draws its premises from a lower level of experience can 
invalidate it in the court of reason or shake my faith in its 
authority. But my sense of freedom, though it never sinks to 
zero, is an exceedingly variable quantity. Sometimes I feel 
as if my freedom were absolutely unfettered. Sometimes I 
feel as if I were the plaything of world-wide forces, as helpless 
—almost—as a straw on a rushing stream. ‘The truth is that 
the question as to my freedom resolves itself into the question 
as to the limits of myself. If I am nothing but a “conscious 
automaton,” I am obviously the helpless victim of mechanical 
necessity ; but in that case there is no I to be victimised. If, 
on the contrary, I am a spiritual being, freedom is my birth- 
right, and the degree of my freedom varies directly with the 
extent to which I have developed my potencies of spiritual 
life. In other words, the expansion of myself is accompanied 
and progressively measured by the expansion of my freedom. 
It is the movement of the stream of spiritual life through the 
channel of my being, on the way to its own ocean source, that 
endows me with freedom; and it is the self-same movement 
that is developing my spirit and making me what I really am. 
I become free by becoming myself, and I become myself by 
becoming free. I am not I, in any sense of the word, until I 
have won some measure of freedom. I am not I, in the true 
sense of the word, until I have made all the forces that 
constrain me my own. It follows that the question, “Am I 
free?” is so far from admitting of a definite and final answer 
that it has to receive a fresh statement and a fresh answer, 
and perhaps also an ever-changing answer, in the case of each 
individual man. The terms of the question are always fluid 
and unstable, and the answer is always moving forward—with 
the movement of the human spirit—in the direction of its own 
ideal, the direction of an unqualified and all-embracing “ Yes.” 
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Here, then, we have a theory of freedom which not merely 
countenances the idea of soul growth, but postulates it and 
bases itself upon it. If man is free because, and just so far 
as, he is at one with the supreme source of freedom, with the 
heart of Nature, with the soul of the Universe; if the degree 
of his freedom is measured by the degree of his spirituality, 
by the progress that he has made in integrating himself, by his 
nearness to the spiritual pole of existence,—then it is certain 
that if man is to win freedom he must follow the path of 
soul-growth. For it is only by growing (in the fullest sense 
of the word), by continually expanding the scope and raising 
the level of his existence, that he can hope to attain to oneness 
with the life which is all-in-all and therefore wholly free. 
His potentialities are infinite. If and so far as he can realise 
them, he will live in the infinite, and the fetters of necessity 
will therefore fall away from him. If and so far as they 
remain unrealised, he will remain in bondage to his own 
limitations, constrained by forces which act upon him from 
without because he has not been able to make them his own. 
But to realise potentiality is to grow. 

Yes; but to grow is to fulfil destiny, to move towards 
a predetermined form. How, then, can growth emancipate 
the growing soul? How can a man, by yielding to a relent- 
less pressure—for what pressure is so relentless as that of 
growth ?—become able either to resist that pressure or to 
intensify it? How can self-determination be predetermined ? 
How can the very stress of necessity set its victim free ? 

We are up against the central paradox of our existence. 
A paradox it will always remain. Yet it may be possible so 
to deal with it that it will “ comfort while it mocks.” 

We have worked our way to a theory of freedom which 
countenances the idea of growth. What we now need is 
a theory of growth which will countenance the idea of freedom. 
Such a theory is at our service if we will not shrink from 
the immense demands which it will make upon us. We have 
seen that if by freedom we mean exemption from external 
constraint, there is one thing and one thing only which is 
absolutely free—the soul of the Universe, the living Whole. 
If this—the fountain-head of all freedom—is the true self of 
each of us, the self which each of us, so far as he fulfils his 
destiny, is predestined to realise, and if it is by growing on 
all the planes of his being, by bringing all his latent powers 
to maturity, that one fulfils that high destiny, then the ideas 
of freedom and predetermined growth are reconcilable through 
the paradoxical conception that man is predestined to become 
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free. And if this is indeed his destiny, then, while he is 
fulfilling it, he must be winning freedom through his fulfil- 
ment of it, and must therefore be free either to thwart it or 
to ally himself with it. And as, by using his freedom to 
thwart his destiny, he will gradually forfeit his freedom and 
become the slave of his own lower desires and impulses— 
the hereditary enemies of his spiritual growth,—so, by using 
his freedom to co-operate with his destiny, he will win an 
ever fuller measure of freedom, thereby fitting himself for 
the work of co-operating, in an ever higher degree. Indeed, 
there is a stage in his development beyond which his destiny 
cannot fulfil itself without his active co-operation. Thence- 
forth, the more effectively he co-operates, the more willing 
is destiny to hand over to him the duty and _ responsibility 
of directing his own growth. At last, in the fullness of time, 
he will become his own destiny, and predetermination and 
self-determination will become one. From this point of view 
one sees that in man, as in every other living thing, the 
process of ‘self-realisation is the fulfilment of a destiny, the 
evolution of a latent life, and yet that the individual soul 
is free—not absolutely, as Dr Schiller seems to suggest, but 
within ever-varying limits—to go to God or go to the Devil, 
to make or to mar itself. 

On one point we must make our minds quite clear. The 
goal of self-realisation is oneness with the One Life. This, 
and nothing less than this, The idea of self-realisation is 
all too easily misinterpreted ; and to misinterpret it is to invert 
its meaning. Ifthe Universe is a living Whole, the only way 
for each of us to integrate himself (and so win freedom), 
without disintegrating it, is to become one with it. He who 
thinks to win freedom, not by growing into oneness with the 
living Whole, but by becoming a living whole on his own 
account, by integrating himself independently of the supreme 
Integer, by separating himself from the Cosmic life and 
finding the fullness of life in a little world of his own, has 
renounced his high birthright in the act of laying claim to 
it prematurely, and has become a disintegrative and morbific 
influence in the body politic of the great world to which, 
in spite of himself, he still belongs. Separatism, individualism, 
aggressive egoism, self-realisation, with the stress on the word 
self, is the sin of sins, the malady of maladies, the exact 
equivalent, in the pathology of the soul, of the disease of 
rebellious and therefore malignant growth which we call 
cancer in the pathology of the body. And the end of it 
is not freedom, but imprisonment in an ever-narrowing self. 
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We can now see that the theory of freedom which counte- 
nances the idea of soul-growth and the theory of soul-growth 
which countenances the idea of freedom are one. It some- 
times happens that ideas which are irreconcilable and even 
mutually exclusive on the normal levels of experience and 
thought, admit of being reconciled and even harmonised into 
a higher and more comprehensive idea on that supernormal 
level which we indicate by the formula “at infinity.” And 
it certainly seems as if the apparently irreconcilable ideas of 
freedom and growth ceased to be irreconcilable when viewed 
from the standpoint of the ideal and ultimate identity of the 
individual with the Universal Soul. Realising, then, as I do to 
the full, that the supreme mystery will ever remain mysterious, 
I must henceforth be content to find rest (such rest as it 
affords, the rest of eternal motion) in the conception to which 
the central experiences of my life—the sense of freedom and 
the sense of predestination,—as I follow them out in thought, 
direct my mind—a conception which is a paradox in itself 
and paradoxical in all its developments—the conception that 
to universalise myself, to become one with the soul of all 
things, is my ideal destiny ; and that I can either thwart that 
high destiny, in the strength of the freedom with which it 
invests me, and so become the thrall of a lower destiny, or 
escape for ever from thraldom to destiny by striving to fulfil 
my own. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 
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MODERN JUDAISM." 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


THERE still lurk in men’s minds a good many misconceptions 
about the religion of modern Jews. Three mistakes about 
Judaism are common. And the trouble about these mistakes 
is that they all have a certain basis in fact. They are all 
quarter or half truths. And such mistakes are, perhaps, the 
most troublesome of all mistakes. 

The first mistake is that the Jewish religion consists of a 
lot of queer practices without any beliefs, or without any 
beliefs to speak of. 

This impression is inaccurate. As far as orthodox or 
traditional Judaism is concerned, I do not deny the “lot of 
practices,” but all these practices rest upon a basis of beliefs. 
They depend upon beliefs, and they have no value or meaning 
without the beliefs. But yet the common mistake rests upon 
a bit of truth, and the bit of truth is not entirely creditable 
to Judaism, or rather to a certain school of Jews. For various 
reasons, into which I cannot enter, some Jews were induced 
to exaggerate the importance of the religious practices—of the 
mere doing of them, the mere fulfilment of them—and they 
even began to oppose the practices to the beliefs ; to exalt the 
one, to depress and depreciate the other. ‘That is a modern 
aberration, not more than a hundred and fifty years old. And 
it is already decaying. It has not died out; but it is decay- 
ing. A truer and deeper Jewish orthodoxy is wholly opposed 
to it; Liberal Judaism is intensely opposed to it. It is a 
passing aberration, opposed to the fundamental genius of the 
religion. Judaism, like every other great religion, is, in one 
sense, a life, a way of living. In that sense it is a practice, 
a doing: but it is also, and even more, the spirit which 
animates that practice, that doing; it is a way of looking at 


1 A lecture to soldiers. 
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life; it is, therefore, the fundamental beliefs which that way 
of looking at life depends upon and implies. If any Jew 
practises a lot of religious rites, but practises them formally, 
outwardly, without being able to express, to himself or to 
others, the belief upon which these rites depend—such a man 
is but the dried-up shell of a Jew: the spirit of Judaism has 
departed from him. For it is still true: “He is a Jew who 
is one inwardly.” 

The second and third mistakes are connected with the 
attitude and relation of Jews towards the Old Testament or 
Hebrew Bible. 

The Jewish religion is supposed to be very closely related 
to the Old Testament. The Bible of Judaism is the Old 
Testament only. ‘This is true. So far there is no mistake. 
But the important question is: to what in the Old Testament 
is modern Judaism related? Or rather, to what in the Old 
Testament is modern Judaism, not merely formally, theoreti- 
cally related, but actually, vitally, really related ? 

For there is enough material in the Old Testament— 
unsystematised, inconsistent material—to make up, or form 
a basis for, half a dozen different religions. The Old Testa- 
ment contains documents separated in time at least seven 
hundred—perhaps nine hundred—years from each other. And 
not only have you got in the Old Testament this immense 
difference of date between earliest documents and latest docu- 
ments (contrast the New Testament, all the parts of which were 
written within a compass of eighty or ninety years), but you have 
also the most different points of view, the most different sorts 
of authors. You have prophets and priests, you have story- 
tellers and sages; you have historians who wrote to tell the 
facts, and historians who wrote for a purpose; you have simple 
pious souls, you have subtle thinkers and sceptics; you have 
hoary superstition, and you have exalted faith; you have low 
conceptions of God, you have pure and sublime concep- 
tions of Him. And, in between these last two extremes, you 
have all kinds of combinations and of compromises. ‘To which, 
then, of all these different parts of the Old Testament, to 
which of all these varying and inconsistent teachings and 
points of view, is modern Judaism related? It surely cannot 
be equally closely related (though it may be historically 
related) to them all? If a man were to say, “ My religion is 
the religion of the Old Testament,” such a remark would tell 
us very little about his religion. It would, indeed, defy the 
wit and power of man to possess as his religion the religion, 
or rather, the religions, of the entire Old Testament. No 
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doubt we all of us are inconsistent in our religion: in none 
of us is religion a pure harmony and unity. Our religious 
beliefs are not fused perfectly together. But I would defy 
a man to be so inconsistent as to hold within his mind all the 
religious teachings and doctrines of the Old Testament, and 
to believe them all. ‘The thing is a sheer impossibility. A 
man’s religion could be an Old ‘Testament religion, and it 
might be a poor religion, or a rich religion; a pure and noble 
religion, or a superstitious and ignoble religion ; an immature 
religion, or a highly developed religion. This, then, is the 
second mistake about modern Judaism. It zs still related— 
closely related—to the Old Testament, but not to the whole 
Old Testament. And the salient question arises: With what 
parts or what teachings in the Old Testament is this close 
relation maintained ? 

The third mistake about modern Judaism is that, so far 
as religious beliefs are concerned, it is supposed to have 
stopped short at the Old Testament, and to have had no 
further religious development. The man in the street recog- 
nises that the ordinary orthodox Jew does things—that he 
practises rites—for which there is no Old ‘Testament warranty 
or command ; but he imagines that the religious beliefs of the 
Jew (so far as he has any) are all contained and found within 
the four corners of the Hebrew Bible. His own Christian 
religion includes those beliefs which the New Testament 
added on to, or developed from, the Old. The Jewish religion 
is the Old Testament only. Or, if there was any development 
at all, it was only for the worse; it was not development, but 
retrogression. Hence, a contrast between Old Testament and 
New Testament (to the disadvantage of the Old Testament) 
is often supposed to be the same thing as a contrast between 
Judaism and Christianity. Whereas the truth is that Judaism 
has never quite stood still, and has sometimes made consider- 
able advance. There has been a very sensible development, 
though doubtless, in one or two points, as compared with the 
Old Testament at its purest, noblest, and best, there has also 
been some temporary retrogression, So marked, however, is 
this third mistake, that the question has sometimes been put 
to me: “Do Jews believe in a future life?” This amazing 
question illustrates the mistake very glaringly. For in the 
Old Testament it is true that only in the very latest passages, 
and in these only once or twice, is there any clear allusion 
to a future life of bliss or suffering beyond the grave. So 
that if the religious beliefs of modern Jews were limited to 
the Old Testament, the question would be very reasonable. 
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But, as a matter of fact, in the short interval of one hundred 
and fifty years between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, the doctrine of a future life (in at least one of 
its many forms) was fast becoming, just as it has ever since 
remained, an official dogma of the Synagogue. 

Modern Judaism is in living relation with only a part of 
the Old Testament, and it is not unfair to say that that part 
is, upon the whole, to be identified with what is best in it, 
most elevated, most humane and most human. It could even 
be pointed out that modern orthodox Judaism has less relation 
with certain lower ideas of the Old Testament than some 
phases of modern orthodox Christianity. Thus all the sacri- 
ficial conceptions of the Old ‘Testament— including the atoning 
efficacy of blood—have no place in modern Judaism at all. 
They have just dropped out. In modern Judaism God freely 
forgives the repentant sinner, just as He does in the highest 
and best teaching of the Old Testament. He required and 
He requires no intervening or additional sacrifice of any kind 
whatever. It is true that some orthodox Jews of to-day 
practise rites which depend upon hoary superstitions, and are 
inconsistent with the best and purest Old Testament concep- 
tions. But it may be safely asserted that those who practise 
these rites are totally ignorant of the superstitions upon which 
the rites depend, and which originally gave rise to them. 
They practise them because they believe that the perfectly 
wise and perfectly good God has, for some unknown reason, 
ordered Jews to observe them. ‘They are His decrees to His 
Jewish servants and children, and it is not for the servant and 
the child to question the ineffable wisdom of his King and 
his Father. He has simply to obey, and to obey with joy, to 
obey in love. Both Orthodox and Liberal Jews of to-day are 
moved and affected by the high and pure conceptions of the 
Old Testament, and not by its lower and more immature con- 
ceptions ; their religion is an attempted synthesis of what is 
best and noblest in the Old Testament, while everything else 
is ignored or explained away. And anybody who knows any- 
thing about religions must be aware what adepts they all are 
—or rather, what adepts all their adherents are—in the noble 
art of explaining away ! 

Now, upon the two facts that modern Judaism stands in 
a special relation, not to the Old Testament as a whole, but 
only to certain parts and ideas of the Old Testament, and 
these, speaking generally, not the lowest parts and ideas, but 
the highest and the best, and that Judaism has religiously 
developed and progressed since the Old Testament along 
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its own lines, there depends this further fact that modern 
Judaism is a religion which, in its deepest essentials, in 
many of its most important beliefs, is closely akin to modern 
Christianity. 

To what causes may these kinships or agreements be 
attributed ? 

The first cause is the fact that the Hero of the Gospel story 
was a Jew, and that his teaching—at any rate, as recorded to 
us in the first three Gospels—was, in its essentials, Judaism. 
That word Judaism in this connection may need qualification. 
Some may wish to add, “a purified or developed Judaism” ; 
others, “a Judaism off the Rabbinic line”; yet others, “ pro- 
phetic Judaism ”; and finally others might say, “a Judaism far 
greater than any phase of it which had gone before.” But 
whatever the qualifications, the substantive must remain. Jesus 
taught Judaism: in his own eyes, and according to his inten- 
tion, he taught no new religion, but, at most, only a corrected 
and developed version of the old religion of his fathers. And 
he was not deceived. Hence it is not surprising that there 
should exist to-day these fundamental agreements between the 
two religions. It is all the less surprising when we call to 
mind that Judaism, since the age of Jesus, has developed on 
its own lines, and has now reached conclusions which are in 
essential, though not necessarily in verbal, agreement with 
some of those portions of the teaching of Jesus that brought 
him into conflict with certain Jewish authorities of his own 
day. So far as there is any opposition between average Old 
Testament teaching (but this is really a dangerous abstraction) 
and the teaching of Jesus, this opposition has now largely been 
transcended, because modern Judaism has risen above this 
Old Testament average. Even as regards the five famous 
oppositions in the Sermon on the Mount, it may be safely 
stated that there is no vital difference to-day between modern 
Judaism and modern Christianity. Doubtless the Jew would 
tell you (for we are all human) that if this difference does not 
exist now, it is because it did not exist then, or it is because 
the plain words of Jesus (e.g. “resist not evil”) are now ex- 
plained to mean something which they did not originally mean. 
Doubtless the Christian (for he too is human) would tell you 
that if the opposition does not exist now, it is not because 
Judaism has developed on its own lines, but because, though 
the Jew will not own up to it, he has simply adopted consider- 
able portions of the teaching of Jesus, and added them on, as 
well as he can (and even if the result is a misfit, a putting of 
new cloth on to an old garment) to his lagging and deficient 
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Judaism. However this may be, the fact remains that this 
essential agreement exists. 

A second reason for it is that the Church, with admirable 
tact and considerable courage, never let the Old ‘Testament go. 
It always insisted that its sacred Scripture comprised both the 
New Testament and the Old Testament, and it urged that 
great and important religious and ethical truths are contained 
in the Old Testament as well as in the New. Old ‘Testament 
ideals have been, and many of them still are, Christian ideals. 
Doubtless the Church has sometimes suffered by this insistence. 
It is only fair to allow that Old Testament limitations (e.g. 
witchcraft, and the law against witches) have wrought pre- 
judicially in the development of Christian civilisation. But, 
on the whole, the gain has far outweighed the loss. ‘To sub- 
stantiate this contention, note what emphasis is laid by 
religious teachers to-day upon social justice, upon peace, upon 
the Kingdom of God on earth, including in that earthly king- 
dom just and decent social conditions and outward well-being 
as well as pity, unselfishness, and love. Now, all this is the 
great ideal of the Hebrew prophets of the Old Testament and 
of Judaism. Again, note how much that is best and most 
important in Old Testament literature, religion, and piety still 
unites together Jew and Christian. Most emphatically is this 
true of the Psalter. The two religions are, moreover, at one 
as to what they absorb and revere in the Psalter and as to what 
they reject. Christians often use a phraseology which is offen- 
sive to Jewish ears, because they forget that Judaism is not 
merely a religion of the past, but also a religion of the present. 
They rightly object to certain elements in the Psalter—for 
example, its imprecations upon the enemy ; they speak of these 
elements as anti-Christian and as Jewish, but they are really as 
much opposed to the best spirit of the modern synagogue as 
to the best spirit of the modern church. 

Lastly, modern Christianity, while it has certainly not 
disowned, yet either lays less stress upon some Christian 
doctrines to which Judaism was especially opposed, or it 
teaches these doctrines in a less violently anti-Jewish form. 
The doctrine of the Atonement, for example, is now commonly 
expounded in a way which is much less opposed to Jewish 
convictions than it used to be fifty or sixty years ago. Trini- 
tarianism is carefully explained to be the very antithesis of 
Tritheism, and is even popularly set forth in a much less 
Tritheistic manner. Emphasis, moreover, is commonly laid, 
not upon metaphysical subtleties, but upon the teaching, 
character, and life of Jesus, and the essence of Christianity is 
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commonly said to reside more in these than in the subtleties, 
And modern English Judaism, while not abandoning the Law, 
or the conception of Law, is yet, especially in its Reform and 
Liberal phases, becoming less legal and more prophetic. It is 
doing this in its own way, and on its own lines. If you question 
its representatives—assuming that they do not belong to the 
Liberal wing—they will immediately assume the defensive 
and deny that there is any change. And, perhaps, the change 
is partly unconscious. But it is nevertheless going on. 

Modern Judaism, while in some points it has tended to 
injure and impoverish itself by opposition to Christianity, is 
also gradually becoming capable of a fuller and deeper self- 
consciousness. And it will be a self-consciousness not more 
remote from the modern Christian self-consciousness, but nearer 
and more akin to it. In England, at any rate, Jews have drawn 
nearer, not to anything that can justly and definitely be called 
Christianity, but to acknowledged and common fundamentals, 
and to an acknowledged and common religious spirit, uniting 
Judaism and Christianity together. For the modern English 
Jew lives in a Christian environment. He not only opposes, 
but he absorbs. English literature has been immensely 
influenced by the Old Testament, but English literature, after 
all, is a Christian literature. And that English literature is 
a common possession both of Christian and of Jew. 

What, then, is the result? What are these fundamental 
religious agreements ¢ 

Modern Judaism is a Theistic religion. It proclaims one 
God, just, righteous, loving, omnipresent, near. It teaches 
that the best metaphor for His relations to man is the metaphor 
of Father and child, and that the next best metaphor is that 
of subject and King. With this spiritual God man can and 
should commune in prayer. The result of this teaching about 
God, as regards the religious and moral life, is, I contend, 
much the same in Judaism as in Christianity. The fullest and 
the best modern Judaism seeks to put into, and to draw out 
from, the divine Father and King what modern Christianity 
puts into and draws out from the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit respectively. Jews accumulate upon the One 
what Christians divide up among the ‘Three, but the result is 
much the same. 

Again, the ethical ideals of Judaism and Christianity are 
now essentially the same. If this is so, seeing that conduct, 
though not the same as religion, is yet so great a part of 
religion, a practical identity on the ethical side means a large 
correspondence upon the more technically religious side. 
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The relation of man to God and of God to man is not 
conceived on the same lines in the two religions. But the 
result in modern times, and for modern men and’ women, is 
much the same. Both emphasise human responsibility ; both 
accept a measure of freewill ; both believe in the reality of the 
divine help, in the mystery of the divine grace. 

Once more. Both Judaism and Christianity are religions 
of hope, for the individual and for the race. Both lay stress 
upon the Kingdom of God upon earth ; both are keen on social 
justice, on social progress, on peace and goodwill. But both 
also believe in a life beyond the grave, and both tend more and 
more to believe that none who, however falteringly, seek God, 
shall ultimately fail to find Him, that no soul which He has 
fashioned shall be separated from Him for ever. 

Both Jew and Christian declare that God is righteous; both 
declare that God is loving. Yet both are sometimes inclined 
to perceive differences in these agreements. “God is love,” 
says the Christian, arid that is the teaching of Christianity and 
of the New Testament, and of Christianity and of the New 
Testament only. “Very good,” says the Jew; “I accept the 
distinction. I say, then, that God is righteousness, and that 
righteousness is higher than love.” But, as a matter of fact, 
the difference is largely verbal. For what the one finds in 
love, the other ascribes to righteousness. ‘I will seek that 
which is lost, I will bring again that which is driven away, 
I will bind up that which is broken, I will strengthen that 
which is sick” (Ezekiel xxxiv. 16). Well, if that be the 
common ideal of divine and of human action, it matters little 
if the one section calls it righteousness and the other section 
calls it love. 

In my insistence upon agreements, I do not forget that 
there are differences. But some of these are exaggerated, 
or they have become smaller than they once were. It could 
be shown, for instance, that Judaism is not what it is often 
declared to be—a system of injunctions and prohibitions 
without principles; or again, that while it is a religion of 
Law, the Law of which it is now the religion is not what 
it is commonly supposed to be, or what, perhaps, it sometimes 
in the past has been. The Law is not now the Pentateuch: 
the Pentateuch is only its symbol. It is rather the Law 
which may also be called Duty, and of which Wordsworth 
wrote: “Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, And the 
most ancient heavens through Thee are fresh and strong.” It 
is the Law of God as well as the law of man. Fashioned, in 
one sense, by man, it is yet, in another sense, eternal and 
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superhuman. To it, his own creation, man must bow down 
in reverence and awe: for it is not only man’s creation, but 
it is God’s creation; or, rather, it is uncreated and divine; 
not merely superior to the individual, but also superior to 
the race. Of such a Law could not the Christian as well as 
the Jew recognise the obligation and the supremacy ? 

Thus Christianity and Judaism are kindred pathways to 
common goals. They both look forward to the same kind 
of renovated earth for humanity ; and for the individual they 
both look forward to a drawing nearer unto God, and to a 
keener enjoyment of Him, beyond the grave. All Theistic 
religions should be allies; but more especially should this be 
the case with Judaism and Christianity. Jews should not 
hold the fixed idea that Christianity, wherever it differs from 
Judaism, is necessarily false. Rather should they believe 
that, enshrined in, or symbolised by, what they consider to 
be unacceptable doctrines and statements, are aspects of truth 
that, in a purer form, will ultimately become part of the fuller 
and deeper religion of a yet distant future. And Christians 
should not suppose that Judaism is, at best, the mere prepara- 
tion for Christianity, a preparation which stopped growing, 
or grew awry, at the close of the Old Testament period or 
at the birth of Christianity; but they should regard it as a 
living religion, which has grown and has developed, and 
which continues to grow and develop, upon its own lines. 
It is a religion, let them suppose, which, compared with their 
own, is indeed imperfect (just as Jews say of Christianity), 
but which yet lays important, if one-sided, emphasis upon 
certain fundamental religious truths, and stands for the 
maintenance, and even the development, of certain great 
ethical and religious ideals. Let both Jews and Christians 
believe that the two religions—their own and their neighbour's 
—are contributing to a fuller and more harmonious religious 
synthesis for a future which shall be grateful to the labours 
and to the fidelity of both. 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


LonpDon. 





CHRIST AND THE LIBERAL CREED. 


REGINALD F. RYND, 
Reader of the Temple. 


PoxiticaL liberalism is founded on a denial of the divine right 
of kings, or of any form of constituted authority, based on 
custom or tradition, that operates apart from the rational 
acquiescence of the governed. Liberalism in all its manifesta- 
tions partakes of some element of these first principles, but it 
is in connection with its direct relation to the religion of Jesus 
that I wish to examine the claims that are made for it, and to 
inquire into its right to include Christianity in the orbit of its 
ever-extending influence. ‘There is a large class of thinkers 
in this country who are anxious to apply the idealism that 
especially belongs to liberal thought, as such, to the principles 
of Christianity as they bear on matters of political and inter- 
national importance; and it cannot be denied that we have here 
perhaps the central problem that is posed by the professed 
acceptance of Christian standards in the vast and intricate field 
of public policy, whether international or domestic. ~ 

From the days of Paul onwards we do not find that the 
religious philosophy of Jesus has lent itself readily to broad 
questions of policy. This was no doubt inevitable when the 
most intimately personal and individual moral appeal ever 
made to man was transferred to a field of action where 
prejudice and party passion were bound to cut across the 
purely personal sanctions created by the teaching of Jesus. 
We must make a balance of profit and loss in the immensely 
extended range of operations that resulted from the consoli- 
dation of Christianity initiated by St Paul, but it can hardly 
be questioned that the resultant change largely destroyed that 
delicate balance of motive, that subtle distinction between 
right and wrong, that especially belongs to the religion of 
Jesus. As early as the second century we have crossed the 


threshold of a new order of religious interest, of a new type of 
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religious experience, and as Christanity began to be realised in 
the social and political forms with which it was getting into 
ever closer and closer contact, it not unnaturally absorbed 
some of the baser political or national elements with which its 
activities had become inevitably identified. The logical 
results of this liaison were not slow in disclosing themselves, 
The unseemly struggle between Pope and Emperor was one 
and perhaps the worst fruit of the new impulse of religious 
enthusiasm, which, no longer centred in the deeper though 
far less complex emotions of the human conscience, became 
the sport of passions which it lay outside the power of 
Christian sanction to control. The contrast between the 
religion of Jesus as it lay in the depths of the awakened 
human conscience, and as it appears in the hideous conflict of 
policy or opinion that for ten centuries devastated Europe, is 
too glaring to be explained in the facile but fallacious terms of 
evolution. But, without trenching on the treacherous ground 
of “development versus corruption,” it may be safely affirmed 
that, by the successive policies of compromise that have sought 
to adapt the delicate spirit of the Christian philosophy to the 
crude requirements of public policy, we have soiled the purity 
of the most perfect instrument of human progress ever placed 
at the disposal of mankind. That many aspects of liberal 
thought are based on the teaching of Jesus needs no demon- 
strating. But how far they represent the logical and inevit- 
able implications of His thought is another question. ‘The 
attitude of Jesus towards constituted authority and the en- 
forcement of law that naturally accompanies it cannot be 
determined by an appeal to isolated statements. It is the 
absence of any broad dynamic apprehension of Christian 
teaching that has resulted in the historic conflict of religious 
opinion that has split Christendom from end to end, and the 
effort to decide “cases of conscience” by this or that text has 
added to rather than allayed the confusion of moral issues. 
It is clear that if the Sermon on the Mount is to be the basis 
of our practical morality there must be large fields of action in 
which Christian ethics can never be more than _ partially 
applied. The foundations of all public morality rest in the last 
resort upon force, and if Jesus, as is so often asserted, decreed 
the total abolition cf all forms of social or political coercion, it 
must be shown that the power of love or moral suasion, which 
is the only restraining force left to us, can effectively fulfil the 
functions of police in keeping society from the dangers of 
anarchy and crime. It is here that we meet one of the most 
dangerous features of liberal idealism in all its naked disregard 
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of facts. It is touching to find this naive trust in the innate 
goodness of human nature, and it is something vastly better 
than the ancient libel on humanity that goes by the name of 
original sin; but does the state of the world to-day encourage 
the idea that “self-discipline” is a sufficient substitute for the 
traditional instruments of law and order by which society has 
been able to retain those assets of civilisation best worth 
keeping? Both in family and State traditional authority has 
delegated, or rather abrogated, its powers in favour of a senti- 
mental relaxation of all wholesome restraints; and while 
children are defying the law, social or moral, and mobs are 
breaking the heads of peaceful citizens, or murdering those 
sent to restrain their violence, our statesmen and publicists are 
busy beating the “democratic” drum, and calling the world 
to witness the beautiful fruits of unlimited social and 
political /aisser-aller. If Jesus decreed the abolition of force, 
it is strange that He should have made use of it. Nor do 
we find any trace of that sentimentalism that would cheerfully 
reduce the world to chaos in pursuance of an _ ideal 
fraught with incalculable peril to a social fabric it has cost so 
much to erect. Jesus seems to have reckoned with the forces 
of moral disorder in their possible impact on the new evangel. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see the meaning of His warning 
about the “ wisdom of the serpent,” which was to supplement 
the “ harmlessness of the dove,” or of the words in which He 
deprecates the casting of what is “holy” to “dogs.” His 
attitude towards political authority may, e si/entio, be no less 
clearly determined, though His policy of non-resistance may 
be due as much to the inherent other-worldliness of His moral 
appeal as to any deliberately formulated policy. But that He 
left political sanctions and restraints as He found them, and 
never by so much as a word attempted to substitute for them 
an ideal incapable of being politically realised, can hardly be 
disputed. By the strange order of idealism under review the 
basic Christian qualities are credited with an almost talismanic 
potency that will cast its spell on the worst forms of human 
passion. ‘ Love” will work wonders where there is some sort 
of correspondence between the spirit it creates and the human 
consciences it is sought to bring beneath its sway; but where 
this correspondence is lacking no result can follow but the 
desecration of what is holy and the surrender of the most 
sacred of human interests to the morality of the “jungle” ; 
and that this is where our idealists are leading the world to 
Is fairly clear, if recent events have any meaning at all. It 
Is almost impossible to draw a line between right and wrong 
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and declare that this or that type of social or political action 
is on one side of it or the other, in the light of Christian 
ethics. The endless confusion that surrounds “ conscientious 
objection ” and kindred exhibitions of misguided individualism 
make it clear that purely national sanctions cannot be brought 
altogether within the purview of Christian morality. They 
belong to a different order of ideas; they rest on a different 
basis of ethical principle, and it is still an open question 
how far a man is justified in basing his conduct on scruples 
that run counter to the expression of national will. 

Here is the conflict of obligations in its most acute 
form, and it is clear that a process of de-nationalisation is 
inevitable where the extreme forms of liberal idealism are 
allowed free play. Self-determination is, we are told, to be 
the palladium of national freedom in the future. But it 
is difficult to see how this principle is to secure international 
morality any more than it will secure social or domestic 
morality if indiscriminately applied to soc¢ial groups or the 
family. Certain members of society, just as certain members 
of a family, are obviously unfit to be given the free and 
unfettered control of their movements: and the current 
notion that the remedy will be found in “ more” of a medicine 
that has largely contributed to creating the disease is simply 
irrational. Certain forms of Christian liberalism would, with- 
out any hesitation, leave the “sheep” to the mercy of the 
“wolves,” on the assumption, apparently, that every “ wolf” 
is a potential “sheep,” and that the metamorphosis will be 
complete when a sufficient amount of mutton has been con- 
sumed. This type of universalism, this peculiar optimism, 
is founded on a sentiment that, whatever else it may or may 
not be, is in no sense of the word “Christian.” Jesus made 
no attempt to raise human dignity by an exaggerated view 
of the value of the individual. He considered the Pharisees 
beyond the palé, and He was apparently quite content to 
leave them there. Those who actually heard His message 
and acted on it must have been an infinitesimal proportion of 
the Galilean population. However much we may dislike the 
conclusion, there were thousands who were left to the misery 
and darkness in which their lives were shrouded, and on no 
single occasion does Jesus utter a protest against a rapacious 
and alien government that had reduced the unfortunate pro- 
vincials to dire poverty. Jesus left much uncertain where 
guidance would have been invaluable. There is no note of 
social “ protest,” which is such a powerful factor in the religion 
of to-day. There is no attempt to smooth off the rough edges 
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and reduce human life to a system in which all the “play” of 
personal or political forces shall be forced into the mould of 
a certain type of religious emotion. But this does not suit the 
Saxon sentimentalist, who dislikes rough edges, and who feels 
that if Christianity does not apply to every type of human 
character, or meet every combination of human circumstance, 
it must be made to do so. It cannot be too often insisted upon 
that Christ’s Kingdom was “not of this world” ; and in so far 
as this morality was intended to apply to this order of existence 
at all in its social or political forms, it only did so by a trans- 
fusion of human motives with the living stream of a new 
enthusiasm, which was not intended to correct moral evil so 
much as to transcend it. So fine and delicate an instrument 
of ethical perception as Christianity as it came from the lips of 
Christ could not provide an unalterable standard by which 
to measure the intricacies of political right and wrong : and it is 
clear that the principle of “do as you would be done by ” cannot 
be applied wholesale in a field of action governed by centuries 
of tradition, and ruled by motives of more or less temporary 
expedience which society dare not abandon. 

What, then, is the policy of liberal idealism towards 
Germany and her quondam allies? We are told that we 
must forgive them: that any primitive or repressive action 
would be wrong: that if we wish to win them we must 
abandon the object with which we went to war, now that it is 
within our reach: that to demand indemnities is to fall from 
grace and merely to perpetuate the evil principles we fought 
Germany to overcome. We are told that Germany is repen- 
tant and is anxious to take her share in the building up of 
a new international code, a new national conscience. If this is 
so, let Germany give some proof of it. But even if there were 
far more evidence in support of these assertions than there 
appears to be, have we the right to remit punishment for the 
foulest crime any civilised nation has ever committed ? What 
would be the effect of a universal amnesty for all criminals, of 
the withdrawal of the police, of the application of the sublime 
morality of Jesus to men who understand nothing except the 
power behind constituted authority to enforce its decrees ? 
“To overcome evil with good ” is a principle of ethical obliga- 
tion that may operate successfully in the more circumscribed 
field of Christian action in which we determine our duty to 
each other, but its general application would result in just 
those hideous forms of social rapacity which every country in 
Europe is trying to overcome, and from which we in this 
country have only escaped “by the skin of our teeth.” The 
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emasculated type of Christian temper, which declines, against 
the express teaching of Jesus, to consider anyone as a 
“heathen man,” or a “publican,” and outside the circle of 
Christian influence, is merely one among many products of the 
tendency to concentrate the Christian ethic in this or that 
aspect of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus was a master of 
paradox. He left us the spirit of a new ideal, not a fixed and 
immutable moral code :, and as far as it is possible to decide 
this knotty question at all, He seems to have bent His 
energies towards a new interpretation of life which was to 
be realised in a new relationship between God and man, and 
not in its application to the whole complicated order of 
social or national policy. 

We simply do not know how far the principle of human 
‘brotherhood ” was to affect the delimitations of nationality, 
or exactly in what degree it was intended to transcend them. 
To regard such “ brotherhood” as an indefectible right, which 
no breach of human law can serve to contract a man out of, is 
to teach what Jesus never taught, and to throw to the winds 
the whole sum of human experience which it has cost man- 
kind so much to accumulate. Liberalism is a beautiful and 
beneficent creed, and some of the finest fruits of human liberty 
have sprung from it : but the men and nations who can make 
proper use of the dangerous weapons it puts into their hands 
are few. Human progress, on the large scale of social or 
national life, must proceed under strict safeguards. All 
growth is perilous: but none so perilous as that which is 
initiated by passion, or springs from a partial development in 
which the faculties do not reach maturity together. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 


Lonpon. 





OPEN HOUSE, 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 


W. MAXFIELD ROGERS. 


I conFEss to an instinctive horror of institutions, a horror 
which both reason and experience have, so far, failed to allay. 
It began, I think, at the age of ten, when a Spartan mother 
despatched me, in the depth of winter, to an institution called 
“school,” far away from everything bright, cosy, and homelike. 
Among other detestable attributes, this institution possessed 
long, cold, stony cloisters, their gloom at intervals made more 
apparent by sulky lamps, the oil of which had a clammy habit 
of oozing down the walls, and filling the damp, inhospitable air 
with its rank smell. 

And to this day, when people speak to me of the Church as 
an institution, I think of those cloisters. 

No doubt a very respectable and convincing lecture could 
be given on the necessity of institutions; but were that 
redoubtable warrior, Dr Clifford, to rise immediately after- 
wards and discourse on their tyranny, I should find myself 
frantically applauding. 

For institutions appear to me to be essentially inhospitable. 
There is about them a forbidding air, the reverse of welcome. 
The individual, if by force or otherwise he enters in, abandons 
hope: he is swallowed up, lost, dissolved, and absorbed into 
the corporate; he ceases to exist, becomes a cog in the wheel, 
or, slightly more favoured, a wheel in the machine. 

And there is something within me which revolts when the 
cog and wheel theory is presented, however attractively: and 
that something is my soul. 

T must lose my soul to save it. Very well. I will lose it 
among the highways and hedges; I will breathe the fresh air 
and freedom of the road; mix with the spiritual tramps and 
ne'er-do-wells of humanity, and share with them their dislike, 
dread, and contempt of institutions. 

Vor. XVII.—No. 4. 657 42 
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For to them the institution is the workhouse. 

Holy and devout men have spent their lives in the attempt 
to force this workhouse spirit on the Church. With portent- 
ous labour they build up a conception of God as the rather 
plebeian domineering Master—themselves being a_ highly 
specialised caste of foremen,—and use their last drop of 
ingenuity in the framing of fresh definitions of authority for 
the benefit of the inmates, whom they designate “ the faithful 
laity.” 

This conception of the Church as a big, bare, barrack-like 
building, an arid centre of Bumbledom—this idea that God 
cares for committees rather than “isolated units,” for institu- 
tions more than individuals—will not do. It will have to go. 

It is the reverse of the old proverb. It says, “Take care 
of the precious pound of gold; the pennies may look after 
themselves.” 

But so long as there is one “isolated unit,” one penny 
gone astray, your pound does not exist; you are but saving 
up for it. 

In a magazine produced by wounded soldiers it was 
humorously suggested that “this hospital consists of doctors 
and nurses,” the patients being so much raw material upon 
which to practise. Now a hospital, as its names implies, is 
really an invitation from those who have health to those who 
have not: an invitation to partake of their hospitality. The 
sufferers are, or should be, received as guests and treated with 
the utmost courtesy and tact. To wait upon them is a 
privilege. ‘To help them back to health is a work of love. 
And when they are all cured, the hospital, as such, ceases to 
exist. A community of healthy people, “made whole,” no 
longer requires it. 

So it is with the Church. You may call it an institution if 
you please ; but once you grasp that most glorious conception, 
that every living soul is equal in the sight of God, you will 
quietly drop the word. 

Mankind is a family under one Father, who is God. 
Certain people are aware of this fact because God Himself 
came to tell them so and to prove it by His deed. Their 
privilege is to tell their brothers and sisters this good news, 
and to prove it by their deeds. They are not put in authority 
over anyone—there is no authority about it, except that they 
speak with authority, as Christ their Lord did; that is, they 
are certain of what they say. They extend the hospitality of 
God to their brethren ; they invite them to come and be made 
whole, and to help build the Church, which when it is finished 
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is a community of holy people. They may pause at times to 
admire the growing structure, and the timid among them will 
probably inquire, ‘“‘ Are you quite sure we are building on the 
right lines?” but one thing is certain—a Church with one 
stone missing is a monstrosity. If that stone cannot be placed, 
they may well sit down and view their work with despair. 
Care they never so much for the community, the “isolated 
unit” has them at his mercy. Their only remedy is to go to 
him in a body and implore him to make the “tale” complete. 
Should he prove obdurate, they must, if need be, die for him. 
That is their view of authority, and the only condition they 
will make. And success will be theirs. 

The reason why there is joy in Heaven over one sinner who 
repents is that the Church cannot get on without him. Till he 
returns, the completion of this thing of glory and beauty, for 
which Christ gave His life, is hindered, frustrated. It cannot 
be denied that God cares for the community, it is certain 
that Christ loves His Church, but He is not satisfied, does not 
view it with complacency, so to speak, till it becomes a com- 
munity, till that last troublesome fellow out there among the 
mountains is brought home and seated, smiling and famished, 
at His board. That is the consummation for which we work 
and pray. In the meanwhile, God keeps open house. ‘I'he 
invitation stands, and no one is turned away. 

Surely we have had enough and to spare of entrance 
examinations. We have fenced the Church round with 
conditions of admission and status, trusting to make it secure 
against the assaults of the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
we have but enclosed an idea, an institutional idea, a grim, 
frowning workhouse, very far removed from God’s idea. A 
defensive war, as every soldier knows, is a lost war. Is there 
no one among us bold hearted enough to fling wide the gates, 
and join the Saviour in His immortal quest ? 


“The Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come: 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 


This is the Catholic conception of the Church. It is the 
burning centre of Christ’s hospitality. 


W. MAXFIELD ROGERS. 


KASTBOURNE. 
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THE myth of Blake’s madness has been dispelled by Swinburne 
and G. K. Chesterton; but neither the voluminous periods 
of the former nor the easy epigrams of the latter can alter 
the fact of Blake’s obscurity. Among the papers unfortunately 











destroyed after his death, Blake may have left a key to his Art 
symbolism ; without such a key the student of Blake must a } 
resign himself to the certainty that he will have to traverse one 
occasional tracks of unyielding mystery. One of Nietzsche's Ma 
disciples has found it expedient to explain to the world that Go 
his master was preaching to the elect, not to the crowd; It: 
concerning Blake such an observation would be a plain re- Vis 
dundancy. Though he cared little for the elect and much con 
for the crowd, he spoke in a dialect which was Greek to the 
multitude. He seems to have deliberately chosen a vehicle 

which does not at the best of times make for easy legibility ; 

and the medium, in the process of use, achieves an elaboration 

and an intricacy which surrenders only a partial meaning to | 

the most patient attention. Symbols are dangerous tools; cov 
they may hide as often as they reveal the reality which they fF hin 
are supposed to represent. They should, indeed, always be [ wh 
wild—large staggering things that awake us out of sleep; but [self 
somehow, somewhere, in name or shape, they should possess | con 
an element of obviousness, a clue however slender to the reality | and 
beyond. Wildness in Blake’s symbolism there assuredly is; | tin 
and it is only to patient toil that the hidden treasure is exposed. | 

For Blake rarely condescends to offer us a clue. And indeed r : 
it may be maintained that his symbols are not only wild but aa 
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each other freely in his folios. A weird cartography of the 
supra-sensible regions stands side by side with a quite orthodox 
map of England. Only a sure amphibious instinct can tell 
the traveller whether he is in the phantom environs of 
Golgonooza or in the brick-and-mortar suburbs of London. 
To multiply perplexity, Blake’s figures have an elusive habit 

of dissolving into each other in a seemingly capricious fashion ; 

and one is inclined to wonder whether the poet’s wild team 

did not sometimes get out of hand. At any rate, the most 
| mystically minded reader of the prophetic books cannot hope 
" to escape spells of provoking and breathless bewilderment. 
Yet the fact remains that there is no ambiguity or obscurity 
about the main outlines of what Blake wished to say to 
the world.’ 

The starting-point of Blake’s thought is the sovereignty 
of the creative impulse. ‘The end of life is Art—creative 
imagination expressed in any medium, whether of sound or 
of substance, by which the human spirit may make itself 








jurne 








riods articulate. Blake’s God is the supreme Artist; Jesus was 
alter the incarnation of the Poetic Genius. “ Prayer,” the poet 
ately inscribes on his engraving of the Laocoon, “is the study of 
> his Art. Praise is the practice of Art.” “A Poet, a Painter, 
must a Musician, an Architect, the man or woman who is not 
verse one of these is not a Christian.” ‘The Eternal body of 
che’s Man,” he says in the same place, “is the imagination, that is, 
that God Himself, the Divine Body, Jesus; we are His members. 
wd; It manifests itself in His works of Art; in Eternity all is 
1 re- Vision.” ‘The emphasis upon the Divine Immanence is 
auch constant and consistent : 

) the “ Go tell them that the Worship ot God is honouring His Gifts 

hicle In other men: and loving the greatest men best, each according 

lity ; To his power, which is the Holy Ghost in man ; there is no other 
ation God than that God who is the intellectual fountain of humanity.” * 
gto At the same time, he is aware that this doctrine does not 
ols; ff} cover all the facts of life. Man does not live up to this view of 
they — him; and Blake has to take account of that phenomenon 
s be — which a modern thinker has aptly described as the “divided 
but f self.” Blake meets this situation by stating a doctrine of 
ssess —} conversion. ‘ Man,” he says, “is born a spectre or Satan, 
ality |} and is altogether an evil and requires a new selfhood con- 
y . ; | tinually, and must continually be changed into his direct 
“eed j 'The illustrative citations that follow are drawn almost entirely from 
but 7 ae Blake seems to have gathered up the whole of his mind into that 
ostle Raidine, f. 91, lines 7-10. 
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contrary.” This is a doctrine of original sin and conversion 
hard and definite enough for the most conservative Christian. 
But it does not follow that the new nature as Blake sees it will 
behave itself in the same manner as the converted person of the 
common tradition. According to the latter at its best, we are 
transfigured into saints ; according to Blake, we are turned 
into artists. 

Blake does not, however, regard human perversity as 
inherent. It is not an attribute but a state of the soul. He 
bids us distinguish between 


“The Eternal human 
That walks about among the stones and fire, in bliss and woe 
Alternate, from those States or Worlds in which the Spirit lives.” * 


He is insistent that neither sin nor righteousness should be 
imputed to persons (this was the error of the orthodox), 
but to states. ‘To change man it is therefore necessary to 
change states. It avails nothing to blame men for what they 
are or do; the only reasonable attitude to men whose 
characters and actions are the consequences of states is one of 
forgiveness. But while we forgive, it is our business to destroy 
the state in which human nature is perverted and to create the 
state in which man will receive “a new selfhood continually.” 
This is Jerusalem, that unified world in which the unity and 
inward balance of personality will be restored. For the real 
trouble of personality is its disintegration, its internal chaos, 
which arises from the absence of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between its parts. In Blake’s psychological scheme, the 
central personality or humanity is associated with its spectre, 
or the reasoning power, its shadow which is desire, and its 
emanation, which is the active life of the imagination, the 
energy of the poetic genius, the creative self-expression of 
personality. It is in this last that the real man is seen; and 
the spectre and the shadow are ancillary to it. The body 
is not so much the vesture of personality as a derivative 
from it; and Blake constantly protests against the habit of 
throwing soul and body into antithesis. The body is just that 
portion of the soul which is discerned by the senses, and is the 
seat of the energy by which the poetic genius is enabled 
to express itself. “Energy,” says the poet in The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, “is the only life, and is from the Body ; 
and Reason is the bound or outward circumference of 
Energy. . . . Energy is eternal Delight.” The perfect life 


1 Jerusalem, f. 52, lines 18 ff. 2 Ibid., f. 49, lines 72-75. 
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is that in which energy is informed and inspired by the poetic 
genius, regulated on the one hand by reason and on the 
other stimulated by desire. The perverted life is that in 
which energy is misguided by the conflict of reason and 
desire and -the victory of either. Desire is not to be 
suppressed, neither is it to be unbridled. Blake has a fine 
contempt for those who restrain desire; they only succeed 
“because their desire is weak enough to be restrained.” On 
the other hand, he is well aware that to exalt desire into the 
place of prime reality is a blunder and a peril. It leads to 
sensuality, to the “vegetated” life, to which all vision is 
denied. Speaking of Vala, the figure symbolical of Desire, 
he asks Jerusalem : 
‘*Why wilt thou give to her a body whose life is but a shade ? 


Her joy and love, a shade, a shade of sweet repose, 
But animated and vegetated, she is a devouring worm?” ! 


This warning against the materialisation of desire is, however, 
not to be regarded in any sense as a disparagement of physical 
love. Blake’s doctrine of the body raises the processes of repro- 
duction to a plane almost sacramental ; his plea is simply that 
these shall not deteriorate because of the disorganisation of the 
soul, but be regarded and maintained as the organs of a genuine 
poetic creativity. 

The supremacy of reason was, however, in Blake’s judg- 
ment a greater menace than the excess of desire. Both the 
inanition and the “ vegetation” of desire were indeed due, the 
former wholly, the latter partly, to the exaggerated power of 
the rational faculty. The sovereignty of reason entails either 
the suppression of desire or the separation of desire from 
it, with all that this involves for desire of excess and 
“vegetation.” The poet’s complaint against the claim of 
reason to monarchy is that it is an 

“ Abstract objecting Power that negatives everything ; 


This is the Spectre of Man, the holy Reasoning Power, 
And in its holiness is closed the Abomination of Desolation.” 2 


Blake does not mince matters when he comes to deal with 
the exploits of the spectre. This was no affair for gloved 
hands or dainty speech. He lays about him lustily—and is 
no doubt enjoying himself hugely all the time. He sees 
the spectre reducing everything to cold abstractions, and 
weaving these abstractions into icy, iron-bound systems of 
thought and conduct which blind and bind and befog simple 
people. He sees “ Abstract Philosophy warring in Enmity 


1 Jerusalem,.f, 12, lines 1-3, 2 [bid., f. 5, line 58. 
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against Imagination.”’ Men are delivered into bondage to 
abstract nouns. Invective, scorn, vitriol irony—these he 
pours voluminously and impartially upon those philosophers 
whose “wheels” bind and crush humanity, whose definitions 
mark the Satanic “ limit of opakeness.” 


“ But the Spectre, like a hoarfrost and mildew rose over Albion, 
Saying,—‘ I am God, O Sons of Men, I am your Rational Power. 
Am I not Bacon and Newton and Locke who teach humility to men, 
Who teach doubt and experiment, and my two wings, Voltaire, Rousseau?’’”’? 


And again: 


“For Bacon and Newton sheathed in dismal steel their terrors hang, 
Like Iron scourges over Albion, Reasonings like vast Serpents, 
Infold around my limbs, bruising my minute articulations, 

I turn my eyes to the schools and Universities of Europe, 

And there behold the Loom of Locke, whose woof rages dire, 
Washed by the water wheels of Newton ; black the cloth 

In heavy wreaths folds over every Action ; cruel works 

Of many wheels I view, wheel without wheel, with cogs tyrannic 
Moving by Compulsion each other ; not as those in Eden, which 
Wheel within wheel in freedom revolve in harmony and peace.” 8 


Blake believed that a pure intellectualism made for 
scepticism. He saw intuition going down before speculation ; 
faith succumbing to logic. The soul was under these conditions 
doomed to a sterility which could not fail to be deadly to Art. 
But the poet was more concerned about its effects on person- 
ality than upon its after-effects on Art. Intellectualism tended 
to make man less than the whole man should be, to shut down 
the non-rational avenues by which man gains some of his 
information about the universe in which he lives. Blake saw 
that it takes the whole of a man and all men together to 
get at the whole of the truth. 


[I. 


In religion the supremacy of the reasoning powers leads to 
rationalism; and in Blake’s time it had expressed itself in 
deism. With the deists Blake deals faithfully and con- 
tinuously. Deism was essentially a reaction from superstition ; 
but, like all reactions of this kind, it overshot the mark. 
It became a protest not only against credulity but against 
faith. Revelation was ruled out ; and natural religion was set 
in antithesis to revealed religion. It is easy to see how this 
view would provoke Blake to reprisals. If the deists were 


1 Jerusalem, f. 5, lines 1-58, 2 Tbid., f. 54, lines 15-18. 
8 Ibid., f. 15, lines 4-20. 
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right, then the bottom was knocked out of his universe. But 
the poet was not the person tc take all this lying down; and 
he set himself to show that the end of deism was darkness 
and death. 

There are only two possible processes by which men can 
reach a conception of God—revelation and apotheosis. The 
former descends from above, the latter ascends from below. 
Either it comes as the self-manifestation of God, or it is 
constructed by the imagination of man.  Blake’s charge 
against the deists was that they had made God in their own 
image. The object of their worship was an apotheosis of the 
“natural” man. ‘ Your religion,” he says to them, “is the 
worship of the God of this world by means of what you call 
Natural Religion, and of Natural Philosophy, and of Natural 
Morality or Self-righteousness, the Selfish Virtues of the Natural 
Heart. This was the religion of the Pharisees who murdered 
Jesus. Deism is the same and ends in the same.”! “The 
God of this World” was not an abstract idea to Blake. He 
was the demiurge Urizen of his mythology, who seems to 
possess some kind of concrete personal existence and is the 
cause of the world’s misery. ‘The world-order as Blake saw it 
was the handiwork of Urizen, and he saw no hope for man 
except by the total overthrow of the God of this World and 
the enthronement of Jesus. 

But the deists accepted the world-order as it was, and its 
traditional institutions and conventional modes of thought 
and feeling as fixed and immutable decrees. For them 
religion was conditioned by the need of self-accommodation to 
this environment, and virtually consisted of the endeavour 
after such virtue as was in harmony with these conditions. 
They acquiesced in war, for instance, as a regrettable yet 
organic element in the processes of the world, and no doubt 
vindicated it on those moral grounds upon which conventional 
religion has always justified it. Blake saw that war was 
inherent in the world-order as it was; but his complaint 
against the deists was that they consecrated and hallowed and 
gave theoretic justification to the very system which was 
responsible for the horrors of war. ‘ You also,” he says to 
them, “charge the poor monks and religious with being the 
causes of war, while you acquit and flatter the Alexanders and 
Cesars, the Lewis’s and Fredericks who alone are its Authors 
and Actors ... Every religion that preaches vengeance for Sin 
is the religion of the Enemy and the Avenger, and not of the 
Forgiver of Sin. . . . The religion of Jesus, Forgiveness of Sin, 
1 Jerusalem, ch. lii., lines 23-28, 
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can never be the cause of a war nor of a single martyrdom. 
Those who martyr others or who cause war are deists, but 
never can be Forgivers of Sin. All the Destruction therefore 
in Christian Europe has arisen from Deism, which is natural 
religion.”’ Blake saw—and he was surely right—that war is 
the ultimate logic of the self-regarding instincts of the massed 
“natural” man. Civilisation itself is an unstable equilibrium 
resting precariously upon a balance of the self-regarding 
instincts of opposing groups; and the origin of the European 
war shows how little it takes to bring this ramshackle edifice 
crashing down in tremendous ruin. A “balance of power” may 
secure spells of quiet life; but a quiet world is not necessarily 
a moral world. It may be good international politics to play 
off one set of self-regarding instincts against another ; but it is 
to stultify thought to suppose that such a world-order is a 
Christian achievement. It may be first-rate paganism; but it 
is not Christianity. To speak of our Christian civilisation is 
not even hyperbole; it is sheer nonsense. Our civilisation is 
simply a pagan system touched lightly here and there by a 
Christian grace; and Blake saw in his day what has become 
plain in our day, that what the world most needs is not more 
progress but a moral revolution, a “ change of heart.” It was 
the distinction of Blake that he perceived anew the revolu- 
tionary note of Christianity; and somehow, very soon, if 
organised Christianity is not to become a hopeless derelict, it 
must recover its original quality of percussion and attack. It 
was an ancient charge against the Christian society that it 
aimed at turning the world upside down; but no one would 
dream of laying that to its charge to-day. 

The moral philosophy of deism is legalism; and it was 
this that justified Blake’s association of the deists with the 
Pharisees : 

“ When Satan first the black bow bent 
And the moral Law from the Gospel rent, 


He forged the Law into a sword 
And spilled the blood of Mercy’s Lord.” ? 


The moral law was a code of abstract definitions and general 
enactments by the fulfilment of which the individual attained 
to righteousness. But in practice the endeavour after 
righteousness has been accompanied by the growth of self- 
righteousness, with its uncomely progeny of moral criticism 
and censoriousness. Moral self-complacency is Blake's 
abomination of desolation, the great divider and destroyer, 
“a pretence of religion to destroy religion.” He draws a 


1 Jerusalem, ch, lii., lines 46-54. 2 [bid., lines 71-74. 
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sustained contrast between the protagonists of natural religion, 
with its disastrous and enslaving legalism, and Jesus. His 
hand is heavy upon the Christian Church because it had 
surrendered to the prevailing tendencies of thought and had 
permitted its Gospel to be eviscerated by the deists, so that it 
had preached a Christianity in which logic had displaced faith 
and law had obscured grace—which was to the poet no 
Christianity at all. Wesley and Whitfield seemed to him to 
embody the protest of essential Christianity against the current 
caricature of it. In the fourth chapter of Jerusalem, he sees a 
“wheel of fire” “devouring all things in its loud fury and 
thundering course,” and was told that it was the “ wheel of 
religion ” : 


“T wept and said : is this the law of Jesus 
This terrible devouring sword turned every way ? 
He answered : Jesus died because He strove 
Against the current of this wheel : its name is 
Caiaphas, the dark preacher of Death, 
Of sin, of sorrow, and of punishment : 
Opposing Nature. It is Natural Religion. 
But Jesus is the bright preacher of life 
Creating Nature from this fiery Law 
By self-denial and forgiveness of Sin. 
Go therefore, cast out devils in Christ’s name, 
Heal thou the sick of spiritual disease, 
Pity the evil, for thou are not sent 
To smite with terror and with punishments 
Those that are sick, like to the Pharisees 
Crucifying and encompassing sea and land 
For proselytes to tyranny and wrath, 
But to the Publicans and Harlots go 
Teach them true happiness, but let no curse 
Go forth out of thy mouth to blight their peace. 
For Hell is opened to Heaven ; thine eyes beheld 
The dungeons burst and the prisoners set free.” 4 


Blake perceived what so often escapes us—that for the 
harlots and publicans Jesus had only compassion. He 
condemned not so much the mote in the Magdalene’s eye 
as the beam in the Pharisee’s. Popular‘ religion is still blind 
or impervious to the circumstance that pride and prejudice, 
moral self-complacency and censoriousness, the sins of the 
mind, cut more directly and more fatally at the nerve of 
life than do sins of the flesh. And if Jesus had no condemna- 
tion for the publican and the harlot, it was because the 
prevailing religious atmosphere doomed them in perpetuity 
to a condition of ostracism and despair. It held out no hope, no 
invitation to them ; it relegated them to a sub-human category 


1 Jerusalem, f. 77, lines 55-76. 
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and kept them there. Blake speaks of the “ wastes of moral ve 
law,” and the picture is none too vivid of the sterility of th 
religious institutions which have become the preserve of the sal 
respectable. The tragedy of Christianity, not in Blake’s day is 
alone—indeed, we may say that the recurrent tragedy of th 
Christianity—is that it tends to decline to worldly scales of fu 
value, esteeming external qualities above “truth in the inward wl 
parts”; and while it has no room for the down-trodden and gr 
outcast, it not only permits but even stimulates among its on 
followers tempers and attitudes of mind which are plain on 
denials of the spirit of Jesus: su 


‘* He who envies or calumniates, which is murder and cruelty, 
Murders the Holy One. Go tell them this and overthrow their cup, 
Their bread, their altar table, their incense and their oath, an 
Their marriage and their baptism, their burial and their consecration. 


He who would see the Divinity must see Him in His children: 

One first, in friendship and love, then a Divine Family, and in the midst 
Jesus will appear ; and so he who wishes to see a vision, a perfect whole, 
Must see it in its Minute Particulars: Organised, and not as thou, 

O friend of Righteousness, pretendest : thine is a disorganised 

And snowy cloud, brooder of tempests and destructive war ; 

You smile with pomp and vigour ; you talk of benevolence and virtue : - 
[ act with benevolence and virtue and get murder’d time after time. Ve 
You accumulate Particulars and murder by analysing, that you co 
May take the Aggregate: and you call the aggregate Moral Laws : ali 
And you call that swelled and bloated form a Minute Particular. 

But General Forms have their vitality in Particulars ; and every 


Particular is a man; a divine Member of the Divine Jesus.” ! te 
e. 
o1 

III. 


The latter part of this passage brings us to the active 
principle of Blake’s ethics. His doctrine of the intrinsic worth 
and the social character of the Minute Particular—the individual 
man—may be derived from the New Testament; but it has di 
been given to few to perceive the precise implications of st 
this principle with all the vivid definition which they assumed 
for Blake. Abstract moral ideas are mere creatures of the 
mind, and possess no concrete existence save as actual relations 
between persons. It is easy to utter large-sounding generali- 
ties about justice and liberty and to think and speak of them 
as objective realities in themselves, whereas they do not have 
any actual substance apart from persons. That is why so 
many crimes have been committed in the name of justice ca 
and of liberty. It is possible to deny them to men in the 


1 Jerusalem, f. 91, lines 11-14, 18-30. 
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very act of defending them. We may belie our ideals by 
the very means we use to reach them. ‘The one sovereign 
sanctity is personality; the sacredness of justice and liberty 
is a derivative from this. They are holy because they are 
the only conditions under which personality can rise to its 
full stature; and they are not to be fought for by any method 
which dishonours personality. ‘That were to subordinate the 
greater to the less, to undermine and destroy the foundations 
on which one professes to be building. It is personality—at 
once a Minute Particular and the one real Universal—that 
supremely matters. ‘* Labour well,” cries Blake, 


** Labour well the Minute Particular: attend to the Little ones” ;! 


and this is the heart of his ethic: 


“ He who would do good to another must do it in Minute Particulars. 
General good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer ; 
For Art and Science cannot exist but in minutely organised Particulars, 
And not in generalising Demonstrations of the Rational Power. 


9 


The Infinite alone resides in Definite and Determinate Identity.” * 


Here surely is bedrock—the actual personality of indi- 
viduals. This is the one sure, fixed point for thought and 
conduct. ‘True reverence for and a right relation to person- 
ality—this is the law and the prophets. 

But this right relation is defined by the social nature of 
personality. Its name is fellowship; and whatsoever destroys 
fellowship is anathema. Selfishness, whether of the individual 
or of the group, is the abiding curse. 

“Ts this thy soft family love, 
Thy cruel patriarchal pride, 


Planting thy family alone, 
Destroying all the world beside?” ® 


This is Blake’s comment upon the jingo patriotism of his 
day; and it retains its original sting. Walls, whether of 
steel or stone, whether tariff walls or walls of false pride, 
are of their father the devil. 


‘In my Exchange every land 
Shall walk ; and mine in every land 
Mutual shall build Jerusalem 
Both heart in heart and hand in hand.” + 


The law of God for the life of man is reciprocity, mutuality, 
call it what you will. In a world where men need each other 


1 Jerusalem, f. 55, line 51, 2 Jbid., lines 60-64. 
3 Ibid., f. 27, lines 94-97. 4 Jbid., lines 102-105. 
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and cannot do without each other, where exclusiveness spells 
starvation of spirit, the tempers and policies which sunder 
men from one another spring from a kind of atheism. They 
are, as Dora Greenwell says in a similar connection, a denial 
of God because a denial of men. Instead of the healing and 
unitive influences which should produce the fellowship of his 
vision, Blake saw the world overrun with passions of vengeance, 
doctrines of punishment, which, while they were supposed to 
repress the evil of the world, deepened and widened the gulf 
which divides man from his fellows. Our human frailty 
makes it impossible for us to live together except upon a 
basis of mutual forbearance and forgiveness. The true life 
is that which in all its reactions makes for human brotherhood. 
That man has found himself who has learnt to bind his brother 
man to his heart in healing, forgiving, long-suffering life. 

Blake saw with his swift insight that this was the real 
distinction of the Christian principle of conduct. There were 
great and notable virtues which men practised and _ praised 
before Jesus appeared-——there was love of country, the sense 
of honour, the passion for righteousness, the love of justice, 
the capacity for sacrifice. ‘There is nothing distinctively or 
exclusively Christian about these. The one point at which 
Jesus taught a definite advance in the region of personal 
relationships was in His command that men should love their 
enemies. But this was a profound and far-reaching revolution. 
[t broke down for ever the traditional notion that the world 
was permanently and incurably divided into friends and 
enemies; it destroyed the midmost “wall of partition”; and 
His emphasis upon forgiveness is the sequel to this new 
principle. Forgiveness is the bridge that spans the gulf 
between me and my enemy. It was the faith of Jesus that 
the forgiving spirit was not to be resisted ; and not the infamy 
of His own condemnation and crucifixion shook that faith. 
This point Blake grasped with characteristic thoroughness ; 
and though no good forgiver himself, he was the indefatigable 
preacher of forgiveness. ‘The Spirit of Jesus is continual 
forgiveness of sin.” “The glory of Christianity is to conquer 
by forgiveness.” 


“Why should punishment weave the veil with iron wheels of war, 
When forgiveness might weave it with wings of cherubim?”’ 


It is hardly necessary to add that this took shape in Blake’s 
mind not as an attitude of yielding passivity. ‘To him the 
fighting instinct was a priceless gift of God, and his figures are 
chiefly borrowed from the battlefield. The tragedy of the 
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fighting instinct as he saw it was that it had been misdirected. 
Greedy men had exploited it for selfish ends. It was muddied 
and soiled by the spirit of hate, of revenge, and of destruction. 
That there is no way of satisfying the fighting instincts of 
humanity save by destroying men at long range in the dull 
mechanical way of modern war is a mere superstition. Blake 
shows us a more excellent way: 


“ Our wars are wars of life, and wounds of love, 
With intellectual spears and long-winged arrows of thought : 
Mutual in one another's love and wrath all renewing 
We live as One Man. For, contracting our infinite senses, 
We behold multitude ; or expanding, we behold as One, 
As One Man all the Universal Family ; and that One Man 
We call Jesus the Christ; and He in us and we in Him 
Live in perfect harmony in Eden the Land of Life, 
Giving, receiving, and forgiving each other’s trespasses.”’ ! 


The temptation is strong to point the moral for these 
disastrous and deplorable times. Yet the moral is plain to see. 
The old illusions, the old stupidities, the old perversities of’ 
thought and outlook which vexed Blake are still with us. 
This is the agelong moral tragedy of the world; and it will 
abide so long as we are content to build our common life on 
the principles of the jungle. Western civilisation is pagan and 
materialistic, and it is therefore competitive and self-regarding. 
Here and there Christianity has modified its essential brutality, 
but in its craftiness, in its disregard of the ordinary human sanc- 
tities, it still out-jungles the jungle. Its characteristic products 
are the slum and war. And nothing less drastic can change it 
than some such revolution as Blake sought to stimulate. The 
call of our day is substantially Blake’s to his day—the call to 
a resolute moral campaign for the dethronement of the self- 
regard which rules individuals and classes and nations and 
is the source of the brutalities of competitive industry and of 
the horrors of war, and for the enthronement in its stead, as 
the rule of life, of that love “ which suffereth long and is kind 

. . which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, and. . . never faileth,” which (as 
one has nobly said) is “the redeeming identification of oneself 
with another,” and (as has been no less nobly said by another) 
“no flickering or wayward emotion, but the energy of a 
steadfast will bent on creating fellowship.” 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 


BROOKLYN. 


1 Jerusalem, f. 38, lines 14-22, 





GOETHE RESTUDIED. 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


AT a period such as the present, when things German are in 
the melting-pot, the reconsideration of Germany’s literary 
reputations becomes a part of the order of the day, and has 
already been embarked upon by a writer in the Hisperr 
JouRNAL.' Not, however, that I would propose to take a 
leaf out of the enemy’s book by waging war on works of art, 
but rather—seeing that it is an admitted foible of the Britisher 
to accept with easy complaisance all that foreign countries 
have deemed worthy of renown—that I would utilise the 
present opportunity for correcting an overestimate or two 
into which this amiable weakness has betrayed us. It is with 
this object in view, then, that I presume to approach the 
works of Goethe; but, before doing so, I may perhaps be 
allowed to state what special facilities for studying the subject 
have happened to come my way. It was my fortune, then, 
whilst in my teens, to spend the better part of two years in 
Weimar, as pupil of the British chaplain, the late Dr Thomas 
Wilson, a friend of Carlyle’s, and himself a man of vigorous 
originality. It was then not far short of a century since 
Goethe had come to live at Weimar, and rather over forty 
years since he had died there, and it might still be said that 
traces of his personality lingered in the town, which, to this 
day, his reputation pervades. For there were several persons 
living there who had known him more or less intimately, 
and, whatever that distinction may be worth, I can myself 
claim to have grasped a hand which had grasped Goethe's. 
Well, my tutor and his wife being advanced in life, and I for 
a long time their only pupil, their instant problem was how 
to keep me quiet. By and by they discovered that a book 


1 October 1918: “German Poetry: a Revaluation,’ by Mrs A. G. 
Campbell. 
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had the desired effect, and, so long as the book might be a 
German classic and have a dictionary associated with it, their 
consciences were easy. So it came about that, whilst still in 
a state of virgin ignorance of the world, I first read Goethe's 
works, or at least his plays, lyrics, novels, travels, and auto- 
biography—read them for enjoyment, from a sense of obliga- 
tion, or, at worst, for something to do. Nor, though much 
modified by subsequent reading, has the impression then made 
ever been effaced. I also attended performances of Goethe's 
plays at the Grand Ducal Theatre, where the tradition of 
Goethe’s management remained ; and when British or American 
visitors to Weimar called on the chaplain, I would sometimes 
be told off to guide them to the Goethe House, the Garten- 
haus, the Denkmal, monument, and mausoleum. So much 
for opportunities of culture, which, had my father been gifted 
with prescience, he would most carefully have put from me! 
But he, good man, saw no further ahead than did the states- 
men of his own generation, or of the next, or the next after 
that. 

I have described my tutor as a man of pronounced origin- 
ality, but, so far as Goethe was affected, his originality 
remained inoperative. Goethe he took at the current valua- 
tion, from which indeed no local voice articulately dissented. 
Thirty years before this, De Quincey, writing of Goethe and 
Germany, had declared that the poet had “established a 
supremacy of influence wholly unexampled,”* and with this 
supremacy was associated, in the estimation of the great bulk 
of his countrymen, a position above criticism. For them 
Goethe was indeed sacrosanct. Our own little circle at the 
Altenbourg, where persons of greater or lesser distinction 
would be hospitably entertained by the Doctor—the brightest 
star among them being the Abbé Liszt,—afforded illustration 
of this. For, no matter what reference to Goethe’s works 
might be made, it was invariably greeted, as I came to notice, 
with the cry of Wunderschin! Wunderschin !—that, when 
there was question of Goethe’s writings, was the stereotyped 
epithet,—that and, as Poe says, nothing more. Of dis- 
cussion, elucidation, comparison, there was nothing — only 
ecstasy. And this, as likely as not, though the passage 
referred to were the robustious finale of Clavigo, the inane 
novelettes of the Wanderjahre, or the laughter-provoking 
tragedy of Stella. In a word, in treating of Goethe, dis- 
crimination, that foundation-stone of criticism, was in itself 
accounted presumptuous. And, if I am here tempted to dwell 

} 1 De Quincey’s Works, author’s edition, vol. xv. p. 145, 
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have deemed worthy of renown—that I would utilise the 
present opportunity for correcting an overestimate or two 
into which this amiable weakness has betrayed us. It is with 
this object in view, then, that I presume to approach the 
works of Goethe; but, before doing so, I may perhaps be 
allowed to state what special facilities for studying the subject 
have happened to come my way. It was my fortune, then, 
whilst in my teens, to spend the better part of two years in 
Weimar, as pupil of the British chaplain, the late Dr Thomas 
Wilson, a friend of Carlyle’s, and himself a man of vigorous 
originality. It was then not far short of a century since 
Goethe had come to live at Weimar, and rather over forty 
years since he had died there, and it might still be said that 
traces of his personality lingered in the town, which, to this 
day, his reputation pervades. For there were several persons 
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had the desired effect, and, so long as the book might be a 
German classic and have a dictionary associated with it, their 
consciences were easy. So it came about that, whilst still in 
a state of virgin ignorance of the world, I first read Goethe’s 
works, or at least his plays, lyrics, novels, travels, and auto- 
biography—read them for enjoyment, from a sense of obliga- 
tion, or, at worst, for something to do. Nor, though much 
modified by subsequent reading, has the impression then made 
ever been effaced. I also attended performances of Goethe's 
plays at the Grand Ducal Theatre, where the tradition of 
Goethe’s management remained ; and when British or American 
visitors to Weimar called on the chaplain, 1 would sometimes 
be told off to guide them to the Goethe House, the Garten- 
haus, the Denkmal, monument, and mausoleum. So much 
for opportunities of culture, which, had my father been gifted 
with prescience, he would most carefully have put from me! 
But he, good man, saw no further ahead than did the states- 
men of his own generation, or of the next, or the next after 
that. 

I have described my tutor as a man of pronounced origin- 
ality, but, so far as Goethe was affected, his originality 
remained inoperative. Goethe he took at the current valua- 
tion, from which indeed no local voice articulately dissented. 
Thirty years before this, De Quincey, writing of Goethe and 
Germany, had declared that the poet had “established a 
supremacy of influence wholly unexampled,”' and with this 
supremacy was associated, in the estimation of the great bulk 
of his countrymen, a position above criticism. For them 
Goethe was indeed sacrosanct. Our own little circle at the 
Altenbourg, where persons of greater or lesser distinction 
would be hospitably entertained by the Doctor—the brightest 
star among them being the Abbé Liszt,—afforded illustration 
of this. For, no matter what reference to Goethe’s works 
might be made, it was invariably greeted, as I came to notice, 
with the cry of Wunderschin! Wunderschin !—that, when 
there was question of Goethe's writings, was the stereotyped 
epithet,—that and, as Poe says, nothing more. Of dis- 
cussion, elucidation, comparison, there was nothing — only 
ecstasy. And this, as likely as not, though the passage 
referred to were the robustious finale of Clavigo, the inane 
novelettes of the Wanderjahre, or the laughter-provoking 
tragedy of Stella. In a word, in treating of Goethe, dis- 
crimination, that foundation-stone of criticism, was in itself 
accounted presumptuous. And, if I am here tempted to dwell 

1 De Quincey’s Works, author’s edition, vol. xv. p. 145. 
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on what might pass as the provincialism of a coterie, it is 
because later experience has served to convince me that that 
ejaculation of Wunderschén! was typical, and, in fine, that 
Goethe’s merits have been too much taken for granted and 
the foundations upon which his reputation rests too little 
subjected to examination. ‘That the attitude of his country- 
men towards Goethe is radically uncritical is illustrated by 
the fact, familiar to most people who have known Germany 
long, and noted by Professor Seeley,’ that, after 1870, he was 
advanced to the rank of premier poet of the world (having 
before been classed second to Shakespeare), whilst to the cry 
of Deutschland iiber alles was henceforth associated that of 
Goethe und kein Ende. It was as though the brand-new 
Emperor had been pleased to celebrate his own elevation by 
advancing his official poet a step in the hierarchy of the 
immortals. Nor, I presume, would the fatuity of a Hohen- 
zollern find such a proposal preposterous. 

Turning now from Goethe in Germany to Goethe in 
England, it is clear that among ourselves there can have 
been no question of fetichism in this matter. None the less 
does it appear to the writer that, whether from complaisance 
or from indolence, we too have shown too little independence 
of judgment where Goethe was concerned, too great a dis- 
position to take his merits on trust. Let us glance for a 
moment at the process by which his reputation came to be 
established here. Though not actually first in the field, 
Carlyle had certainly the lion’s share in making Goethe 
known in England—Carlyle, who in 1824 had published an 
excellent translation of Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, following 
it up in 1828 by two substantial critical articles contributed 
to the Foreign Review.’ Carlyle writes of Goethe with an 
admiration which, though slightly better reasoned and con- 
trolled, is scarcely less fervent than that with which Swinburne 
wrote at a later date of Hugo. One thing that strikes us 
in re-reading his articles is their highly abstract character : 
it is the sperit of Goethe which is being exposed rather than 
his individual works; nor are these often drawn upon by 
way of illustration. It will be well to remember that Carlyle, 
who here writes as “admirer and pleader,” did never at any 
time shine as a literary critic, and that, indeed, his avowed 
cult of hero-worship is incompatible with criticism. For he 
who indulges hero-worship is blind—or, it may be, shuts his 
eyes—to all that detracts from his hero. But the aim of the 


1 Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years, by J. R. Seeley, p. 5. 
* Reprinted in his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. 
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critic is to see his man just as he is, with faults and merits 
in their true proportion. Aiming as he did, for his country- 
men’s good, to get Goethe accepted in this country, Carlyle 
may possibly have been right in ignoring Goethe’s faults, as 
he deliberately did. ‘“'That Goethe’s mind is full of incon- 
sistencies and shortcomings,” he writes,’ “can be a secret 
to no one who has heard of the Fall of Adam.” (A fine 
meiosis, that.) “Nor would it be difficult, in this place, to 
muster a long catalogue of darknesses defacing our perception 
of this brightness.” This for his own reasons he concludes 
not to do, and the result is that his estimate of Goethe 
remains less a critique than an “appreciation.” Such as it is, 
however, it holds the field, and, till recently, has held it re- 
inforced by an immense authority. And, thus it has come 
about that, for ninety years past, the hero-worshipper’s 
estimate of Goethe, as distinct from the critic’s, has been 
generally accepted in Great Britain. Like all similar 
estimates, whatever their intrinsic value, it provokes reaction, 
though to correct it calls for time and for the work of many 
hands. Nor, in presenting what pretends to be no more than 
a personal impression of a great subject, does the present 
writer aspire to do more than encourage a freer play of mind 
upon that subject. And he would also have it understood 
from the outset that it is with Goethe as man of letters 
solely, and not as philosopher or scientist, that he here sets 
out to deal. 

What strikes one first in comparing Goethe with other 
writers more or less of his own calibre is that, excepting 
Victor Hugo, the literary forms through which he expresses 
himself are more varied than theirs. Hugo, indeed, besides 
his prose, has at command verse-forms as numerous as the 
stops of some great organ. But Shakespeare, infinitely varied 
as he is in matter, found few forms suffice for his requirements. 
He gave us history, tragedy, comedy, invariably in five acts; 
and besides these, only lyric verse, as in the Songs and 
Sonnets, and narrative, as in Lucrece and Venus and Adonis. 
Homer, the traditional Homer, bien entendu, confined himself 
to epic and hymn, with a single excursus into mock-heroic 
or familar verse in The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Dante, 
in addition to his great religious or didactic epic, gave us lyric 
in the Canzoniere and in the Vita Nuova prose: Milton, epic, 
tragic and pastoral drama, lyric verse, and prose pamphlet. 
But, excepting epic and masque, Goethe has worked in all 
these forms, as well as in satire (Reinecke Fuchs) and epigram 

1 Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol, i. p. 283. 
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(Die Xenien). And where Hugo’s prose, whether creative 
or not, is always more or less dignified or elevated, Goethe’s, 
in the Italian Journey and the Autobiography, condescends 
to the familiar. From the all too heterogeneous mass of 
Goethe’s works Professor Seeley has selected as the most 
essential, Goetz von Berlichingen, Werther, Torquato Tasso, 
[phigenie, Hermann und Dorothea, Wilhelm Meister, Faust, 
Wahlverwandtschaften, and the lyric poems; and these, with 
one or two additions of my own, I now propose to pass before 
the reader in rapid survey. 

Considered as the work of a young man of two or three 
and twenty,’ Goetz von Berlichingen is indeed a remarkable 
performance, and this not alone because of the new ground it 
breaks, but because the dramatic faculty as a rule matures 
slowly, yet in Goetz it is already mature. In fact, the only 
trace of crudeness exhibited by the workmanship is the quite 
unnecessary violence with which the Unities of Time and Place 
are treated. Granted that they had curbed talent and hampered 
drama far too long, it is here as if an ancient grudge were 
being paid off with interest ; so that when Goetz 1s performed 
as it was originally written, as is sometimes done to this day, 
it still imposes a heavy penalty upon scene-shifter and stage- 
carpenter on account of a false convention of the past. Ina 
play written by a poet, and avowedly modelled upon Shake- 
speare’s plays, it is somewhat remarkable that the dialogue 
should stop always on the hither side of poetry ; though, whilst 
regretting this, we must not neglect to rejoice in the total 
absence of those Wardour Street archaisms of language which 
were to be the bane of Scott. And, by the way, it is easy to 
overrate the debt of Sir Walter to Berlichingen. ‘That the 
labour he expended on his workmanlike translation may have 
helped to awaken him to the dramatic possibilities of the 
Johnie Armstrongs and Wats of Harden who were Goetz’s 
British counterparts is possible enough. That it determined 
the direction of his genius is incredible. That had been already 
done for him by Percy’s Reliques, even supposing that it was 
not preordained and provided for, as Seeley suggests, by the 
mere atavistic tendencies inherent in an imaginative scion of 
his house. 

Pregnant with literary consequences, however, as_ was 
Goetz, it paled before the Sorrows of Young Werther. For 


1 “« Although Goetz was not published until the spring of 1773, it was 
written in the winter of 1771, or, to speak more accurately, the first of the 
three versions into which the work was shaped was written at this time.”— 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, vol. i. p. 151. 
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ourselves, it is almost impossible to conceive of the stupendous 
effect produced by this little book at the commencement of 
the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century. But that process 
becomes easier if we reflect that Werther tore off the trappings 
in which, for a full century and a half, the classicist and the 
conventionalist had been wont to swathe the love-passion, 
presenting it nude and unashamed. In England, possibly else- 
where, scant justice has been meted out to the character of the 
protagonist. For, however rightly alien from our ideal of 
manhood be a type of sensibility and of emotion uncontrolled, 
we may at least acknowledge in Werther a man of gentle 
nature, delicate perception, and unusual endowment. Neither 
is he a poltroon, nor, outside the sphere of his special infirmity, 
does he want decision of character. It is a truth in art that 
genius does what it is impelled to do, leaving the realisation or 
comprehension of it to the reader or the critic. And of this 
Werther affords a notable instance. For it is undeniable that 
the heroine, Charlotte, is altogether undistinguished: a mere 
comely exponent of household virtues which are happily as 
common as they are excellent. And just such is the type 
which an imaginative nature such as Werther’s is most prone 
to idealise, endowing it with every gift conceived of by its own 
exuberant fancy—just such is the type, and dire is apt to be 
the retribution exacted from the guiltless impostor when the 
mirage vanishes, or when he who had created it at last comes 
tohis senses. ‘To this special aspect of the conflict of tempera- 
ments Goethe’s romance does not, however, draw attention ; 
nor is this particular tragedy consummated. ‘There isa moment 
when the vehemence of Werther’s passion seems about to carry 
Charlotte off her feet. But she regains her equilibrium, as she 
would do in real life, and there is a perfect truth to character, 
though not to the story, in the malicious contemporary epigram 
which would have us leave her, as we had found her, busy 
cutting up bread-and-butter. Between the Werthers and the 
Charlottes of the human race no satisfactory modus vivendi has 
ever been arrived at. 

After two such resounding successes as Goetz and Werther, 
it certainly behoved a young poet of five-and-twenty to ponder 
carefully what card he should play next. In analogous circum- 
stances, a young English singer of our own period followed up 
the Atalanta in Calydon and Poems and Ballads, which had 
fixed the eyes of the world on him, with a far from unworthy 
successor in the shape of Songs before Sunrise. But Swinburne, 
as Goethe’s apologist might tell us, had a great literary tradi- 
tion behind him, whereas the models supplied by Goethe’s 
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predecessors were scanty, mediocre, and ill-assorted. Whether 
we charge it to the state of literature in Germany, or to that 
gross inequality of performance which was Goethe’s most 
inherent defect, certain it is that Clavigo, following upon 
Werther, furnished an example of the Art of Sinking which 
has rarely been surpassed; whilst to urge that it was written 
against time and for a gage is merely to add levity, or a very 
defective sense of responsibility, to the other and purely artistic 
sins of which it serves to convict Goethe. Except in so far as, 
like Goetz, it was founded on a memoir, and, like Werther, 
showed a reckless disregard for the feelings of persons then 
alive, Clavigo had little or nothing in common with its brilliant 
precursors. 

In so comparatively slight a paper as this, it is unnecessary 
to keep strictly to chronological order. Though not completed 
until eleven years later, the historical tragedy of Egmont was 
begun in 1775, when Goethe was six-and-twenty. That it 
should have won the reputation, or at least the popularity, it 
has so long enjoyed must be to Goethe-students somewhat of a 
puzzle. For, with singular obtuseness of perception, the author 
has contrived to subordinate the interest of a great popular 
struggle for liberty to that of a love-intrigue, or love-idyll, of 
the Rosamund or Robsart type. Nay, he has even gone out 
of his way to damage the character of an otherwise sympathetic 
hero by inventing the said idyll—as if there were not heroes 
enough who had come to shipwreck over women, without 
including in their number one who was domesticated even to 
a fault.’ Again, than the total elimination from the action of 
the play of Egmont’s fellow-victim, Count Horn, no more 
clumsy device for concentrating interest on a name-part could 
easily be conceived. Nor is it reasonably disputable that, 
judged as a dramatic presentation of a struggle for freedom in 
the Low Countries, Goethe’s Egmont ranks immeasurably 
below Sir Henry 'Taylor’s noble Philip van Artevelde, though, 
here again, Goethe’s apologists will doubtless avail themselves 
of the plea of no literary tradition. 

It is well known that the two plays of Iphigenie in 
Tauris and Torquato Tasso were alike originally composed in 
prose and afterwards turned into verse, the former, in its earlier 
shape, being acted at Weimar about the year 1779, when Goethe 
himself took the part of Orestes. In Germany Iphigenie is, or 


Coxe, in his History of the House of Austria, vol. i. p. 621, note, goes so far 
as to say that, “from the incumbrance of a numerous family,’’ Egmont “ was 
influenced rather by the hope of personal advantage than by a consideration of 
the public good.” 
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used to be, regarded with a respect amounting to veneration, 
and it is pleasant to remember how the little Weimar theatre 
never failed to pack when Iphigenie was announced for per- 
formance. Now, to pour cold water on an earnest effort after 
culture is a most invidious task, and yet it is in the interest of 
culture to clear the grounds of our admiration for a given work 
of art as far as may be from misapprehension. Well, among 
the crowds who flocked to see Iphigenie performed, a vast 
majority went in the belief that they were to witness a perfect 
manifestation of the spirit of classical antiquity. And yet it 
had long ago been pointed out that the crux or dénouement 
of the play—turning, as it does, upon the making of a great 
sacrifice for truth’s sake—is a purely Christian conception, and, 
as such directly opposed to the Greek classic spirit. Nay, 
upon this point Goethe himself has left us in no doubt.!. The 
two religions, then, Christanity and Paganism, do not combine 
well; yet, when this objection has been made, it is still possible 
to allow the existence of much antique beauty in the earlier 
portions of the play. In Torguato Tasso Goethe paints the 
poetic temperament—paints it in conflict with the prose of 
everyday life (worse still! with the everyday life of a petty 
Court), paints all its hypersensitiveness, enthusiasm, uncon- 
trolled impulse and utter impracticability, and, when all is 
said and done, presents it in no sympathetic light! Indeed, 
the damning fault of this performance—interesting, at the 
best, but to a select minority—is that it holds the balance far 
too evenly. For, besides that complete impartiality is never 
dramatically effective, it was clearly Goethe’s cue as a poet to 
hold a brief for poets—for those who stand in such bitter need 
of having their part taken, whom the world has never yet 
understood, and who have never yet succeeded in explaining 
themselves. Doubtless had he himself inherited fewer of the 
advantages and more of the sorrows characteristic of the race, 
his statement of the pro and con would have been less finely 
judicial. But, among the sacri vates of the ages, Goethe is 
the ideal type of the poet prosperous, triumphant, and, I must 
add, self-satisfied. His agony was over early and left him 
immune against reinfection. Had he suffered more and 
enjoyed less, had he been less Olympian and more human, he 


1 In the Jtalitinische Reise, under date October 19, 1786, speaking of a 
picture of St Agatha at Bologna, he writes: ‘‘ I have stamped on my mind both 
her form and look, and shall read my [phigenie before her, and shall not allow 
my heroine to express a sentiment to which the saint herself might not give 
utterance ” (und meine Heldin nichts sagen lassen was diese Heilige nicht aussprechen 
michte), This is conclusive. 
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would have been a greater poet. For, whatever may be said 
in praise or in dispraise of him, it is certain that, unlike 
Shakespeare, unlike Cervantes, unlike Scott, unlike a lesser 
man than these, whom in his youth he had admired, unlike 
Oliver Goldsmith, Goethe, whilst winning boundless admira- 
tion, wins no hearts. And the reason of this is that, in his 
organisation, the balance between heart and brain inclines too 
heavily to one side. 

Tasso was completed in 1788, on the poet’s return from 
Italy to Weimar, where he had already spent some eleven 
years in the service of his appreciative and indulgent friend, 
the Duke Karl August, one of the few German princelings of 
happy memory, or indeed of any memory at all. It was a 
momentous period in his life; but it belongs not to my present 
plan to enter into details, whether of his elaborate system of 
self-culture or of the successive love-engagements which, 
when he could, he caused to minister to that system. His 
account of the two years or so which he had passed in Italy 
was not compiled until long afterwards. Based on letters 
written at the time, it incorporates the comments of a mind 
which was strong and variously instructed, rather than delicate 
or refined, upon the natural features, monuments, and manners 
of the land of his heart’s desire. In such a book omissions are 
to be expected, but, considering that he wrote daily, and to 
highly cultivated correspondents, the lacune of the Reise are 
astonishing. As the outpourings of a poet, Shelley’s letters 
written from Italy thirty years later put Goethe to the blush. 
Yet, unlike Shelley, Goethe had given his imprimatur to these 
writings. Lacking composition as they do, they can claim 
none but the humblest rank as works of literary accomplish- 
ment. And as his love and longing for Italy were about the 
most sympathetic and attractive traits in Goethe’s character, 
this is especially disappointing to students of his life and work. 

The idea of founding a novel on the shifts, adventures, 
varying relationships of a troop of strolling players was an 
extremely happy one; and, seeing that that novel was to be 
the work of a Goethe, with his congenital love of the stage 
and his personal experience of theatrical management, some- 
thing much more than a mere essay in the picaresque style 
was of course to be expected. That expectation was by no 
means disappointed. In virtue of its wealth of profound 
reflection upon life and art, if for no other reason, Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre would take its place among the world’s 
justly famous books. But it also incorporates two female 
character-portraits of such achieved completeness and living 
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truth, that, had Goethe written nothing else, they would alone 
suffice to rank him as a great imaginative genius. They are 
those of Philina, the wanton, and of Mignon, the incarnation 
of poetic wistfulness, through whose lips Goethe gives dramatic 
utterance to his Italian Sehnsucht ; and it is in right of these 
feminine portraits, with that of Gretchen and some two or 
three more, that, on the creative as distinct from the reflective 
side, the name of Goethe may be mentioned in the same 
breath with that of Shakespeare. Goethe’s women are, in 
fact, his crowning literary achievement. Less radiant than 
those of Shakespeare, as they are also much fewer in number, 
they are quite distinct from and could be spared no better 
than his. For they are the daughters of an older world, one 
which has learnt and suffered more, and as such they have 
made for themselves a place of their own in modern hearts. 
But by weighting his book with reflection, and endowing 
it with various other literary values, though he has avoided 
any suspicion of frivolity, Goethe has fallen into the opposite 
extreme and made it heavy: Wilhelm Meister often drags. 
This is doubtless partly due to the excessively long period 
during which he wrought upon it, and to the same cause may 
be attributed its even worse defect of a lack of definite purpose, 
or of unity of design. For no one, not even the author him- 
self, has been able to say with certainty what this book is all 
about. Among outside suggestions the most plausible is this : 
that the career of Meister—the ganache, or “old woman,” as 
Carlyle severely called him in a letter, which, I need hardly 
say, was not among those he addressed to Goethe—that the 
career of Meister paints the vagaries of one who, without true 
vocation, has embarked on an artistic life. Goethe himself 
does not subscribe to this view. With a frankness which does 
him credit, he acknowledges that the work is “incalculable,” 
and that he himself “can hardly be said to have the key to 
it.”! He adds: “I should think a rich manifold life, brought 
close to our eyes, would be enough in itself, without any 
express tendency. . . . But, if anything of the sort is insisted 
on, it will perhaps be found in the words addressed by Frederick 
to the hero, when he says, ‘Thou seem’st to me like Saul the 
son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses, and found 
a kingdom.” It is not unfair to conclude that uncertainty 
such as this reflects fluctuations of intention during a ten 
years’ period of gestation. Of Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, 
the work of Goethe’s dotage, it would be uncharitable to say 


1 Conversations with Eckermann, Oxenham’s translation, under date 
January 18, 1825. 
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more than that, after a few opening pages which are charming, 
the story loses itself amid, vapid didacticism, to end by pro- 
ducing a distressing sense;that the author no longer knows 
what he would be at. Goethe’s remaining novel, the Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, admired by so rare a critic as Walter Pater, 
has, on a lesser scale, and with a much simpler action, pre- 
cisely the same faults and merits as its predecessor. And Just 
as the incidents of Wilhelm Meister turn upon acting, so it 
is noticeable that those of The Elective Affinities turn upon 
another pleasing hobby of the novelist’s, namely, landscape- 
gardening. 

By far the greatest of Goethe’s works, however, remains to 
be considered. His Faust has been plausibly described as the 
greatest poem of the nineteenth century. Certainly it is 
Goethe’s greatest poem; more than that, it is the poem by 
which Goethe stands or falls. For, deprive Shakespeare of 
Hamlet, nay, deprive Milton of Paradise Lost, and they 
remain stupendous poets; but deprive Goethe of Faust, and 
he sinks at once to the grade of a writer of exquisite lyrics and 
of highly suggestive philosophic prose. Rob him of Faust 
and of the lyrics, and he will remain, as I believe, with no 
more perfect poem to his credit than his own favourite, 
Hermann und Dorothea, which, admirable though it is, belongs 
essentially to the category of delightful as distinct from great 
poems. Faust, on the other hand, is great but imperfect. 
And its greatness consists mainly in this, that it thrusts back 
the bounds of art, and, unlike any play of later date than 
AXschylus or Sophocles, shows us a drama of the finite against 
a background of the infinite and eternal. Herein lies its great- 
ness, and herein its imperfection. For it is by excess of the 
one quality that it misses the other. And in the sense that 
the thought and burden of the world have grown and gathered 
weight since Art’s Golden -Age—in that sense is the work of 
Goethe more transcendent than the work of the greatest of the 
Greeks. As a work of art, as distinct from philosophy, the 
greatness of Faust would seem to have been felt, rather than de- 
fined, by the critics. But it is safe to say that, in this respect, 
the play is great precisely where it conforms to the Aristotelian 
canon of inspiring terror and pity—that is, in the suicide scene 
and throughout the whole of the intrigue with Margarete ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the preliminary conversations of 
Faust and Mephistopheles are, dramatically considered, tedious 
and otiose, the Walpurgisnacht fails to advance the action of 
the play, and the Intermezzo, whatever it may have been to 
Goethe's contemporaries, is pointless to ourselves. Goethe’s 
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diablerie is, as a matter of fact, not so good of its kind as his 
philosophy. Of the Second Part of Faust I do not speak. If 
it is great, it is esoterically so. And, surely, in the case of a 
poem which has puzzled the pundits for nigh a century, and 
but puzzles them the more the more it is expounded, it may 
safely be said that the author, be he Goethe or another, has 
grossly abused the poet’s privilege of dark speech. As to 
translations of Faust, I persist in preferring Anster’s. Anster 
was a poet, which could not be said of Hayward, and could 
but doubtfully be said.of Bayard Taylor or of Blackie. And 
though his work may be condemned as that of a dilettante rather 
than a scholar, and as a paraphrase rather than a translation, 
though he permits himself liberties even to the extent of altering 
the text, he yet, I believe, gives us more of the warmth, life, 
spirit, of the original than any later rival has done. The ideal 
English version is still to seek. 

And if this may be said of Goethe’s masterpiece, what must 
be said of his lyrics, which are possibly untranslatable? In 
the finest and most popular of them—in the Kénig in Thule, 
Meine Ruh’ ist hin, Wer nie sein Brot, Kennst du das Land, 
Veilchen, Erlkinig, Uber allen Gipfeln, and others—Goethe 
displays a delicacy of workmanship which in him is unusual, 
and, as the hostile writer in the Hinsert JOURNAL admits, has 
given us again and again what is noblest and most essentially 
national in German literature. Yet I doubt if he has left 
behind him as large a number of perfect songs as Burns. 'Too 
often he is wooden, or otherwise misses his mark. Among 
his poems in the manner of the antique, for instance, there 
are many which, aiming at Greek simplicity, forget the 
charm which is its better part, and result in mere coldness and 
baldness. Many more of the lesser poems suffer from being 
written in Latin measures; for though these may be tolerated 
in a long poem, such as Hermann und Dorothea, shorter 
pieces demand a higher degree of metrical perfection, and 
hence expose their workmanship to the scorn of the master- 
metrist who wrote: 


« Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters,”’ 


And though he wrote so much elegiac verse, it is notable 
that Goethe himself acknowledged that German has very few 
syllables which are decidedly either long or short.’ But, the 


1 Jtalitinische Reise, 10° Januar 1787, where he makes the further frank 
acknowledgment, “dass unsere Prosodie in der gréssten Unsicherkeit 
schwebt.” 
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above deductions notwithstanding, it is by the lyric poems, 
together with Faust, and by these alone, that Goethe’s reputa- 
tion stands as high as it does. And were I asked to name the 
Goethe book which ranks next to these in interest, and next to 
these sustains his reputation, I should be inclined to name one 
which is not of his writing at all—to wit, the brilliant picture 
of a brilliant and comprehensive mind presented in the Con- 
versations with Eckermann. 

Though it may be suspected to have been drawn up to 
block the way for indiscreet biographers, Goethe’s Aus meznem 
Leben is a very interesting book, though certainly less interest- 
ing for its self-revelation than for its sketches of contem- 
poraries. Among literary autobiographies it scarcely stands 
in the first rank, and perhaps, among autobiographers, Goethe 
is the only one who has contrived to be dull whilst writing of 
his own childhood. A great man’s indiscretions ought to die 
with him, nor is it any part of my plan to revive, to his dis- 
credit, the story of Goethe’s almost innumerable philanderings 
—of his Frederikas, Lilis, dancing-master’s daughters—any 
more than that of his adulterous /iaison with Frau von Stein, 
or his degrading marriage with Christiane Vulpius. More to 
the purpose is it to glance at a few of those faults in his work 
from which, rightly or wrongly, Carlyle chose to avert his eyes. 

First among these, then, is, in my opinion, the inequality 
of his performance, in which he much exceeds the worst 
that has been perpetrated by any poet of the rank that has been 
claimed for him. Shakespeare has, of course, his slips, Milton 
his /ongueurs, Dante his arid passages. But these are in every 
case very much the exception—spots on the sun, or flies upon 
the lily’s globe of light. With Goethe the reverse of this is 
true. With the exception of a score or so short lyrics, and 
perhaps of Hermann und Dorothea, where the medium is 
certainly not rebellious, every one of his works is marred by 
lapses into the heavy and otiose—lapses which are in danger- 
ously high ratio to what is good and fine. Possibly I have 
already shown the truth of this in respect to his prose. Prose 
or poetry, his greater works, with few exceptions, betray a lack 
of the sense of form or shapeliness, which, in one who professed 
devotion to Greek art, surprises and disappoints. And yet the 
main causes of his defects are not difficult to discover. In the 
first place, the lack of a German literary tradition which has 
already been alluded to. A second cause of his imperfection 
has attracted less notice. Though a man of all but universal 
genius, qualified to attain a large measure of success in what- 
ever he turned his hand to, except drawing-—notwithstanding 
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this, nay, probably because of it, Goethe had not the unerring 
mastery of his craft which belongs to the greatest artists. He 
lacked the whole-hearted, lifelong devotion to letters of a 
Tennyson, Keats, or Gray, though these were lesser men than 
he. He sacrificed his art to his self-culture. There was too 
much of the Crichton about him, and Crichtons are always 
second-rate. Art is long, perhaps longer than he knew. And 
whilst he was administering a duchy, directing mines, manag- 
ing an opera-house, whilst he was meditating his ingenious or 
mistaken theories in optics, osteology, or plant-life, his literary 
gifts, the highest of his many gifts, was left to beat the wind. 
Can we wonder at the result? He had a wider field than any 
other poet from which to draw inspiration, but the moulds 
into which that inspiration was run were often clumsily con- 
structed. Whilst he ranged at large over the world of know- 
ledge and experience, the works which were to represent him 
to the ages were left to drag and languish, till the initial 
impulse died. In a sense which is tragic, grandiose, and para- 
doxical, Goethe ranks with those who fail through grasping at 
too much. That is, of course, supposing that with him self- 
culture was a means rather than end, and that he looked 
beyond it. His style, as may here be pointed out, had much 
less of the sensuous element than is usual in the poet, and he 
even aimed at expressing himself without the aid of figures. 
His mysticism, too, is apt to be much overdone. 

A further defect in Goethe, and one which grew on him 
insidiously, is his tendency to moralise. This is, indeed, a 
fault which he shares with Schiller and with German literature 
at large. At his best, he was, of course, a profound and 
original thinker about life, gifted with a brilliant turn for 
aphorism. At his worst, he indulges in platitude such as 
would have provoked a yawn from the sententious village- 
worthies of his idyll. 

A graver fault, one which strikes deeper and which clearly 
reveals morbidity, will be found in his treatment of sexual 
passion in his creative work. This calls for somewhat detailed 
examination. Excepting the Greeks, the love of man and 
woman has been a favourite and an almost universal source 
of inspiration to poets. From Catullus to the Heroides, 
the Roman lyrists have given it powerful utterance. It 
supplies the motive of the Vita Nuova, and of the sonnets 
of Petrarch and Shakespeare, of Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Browning, as well as of Shelley’s Epipsychidion and the songs 
of Burns; whilst, of more impersonal work, it has given us 
Dido and Mneas, Sophronia and Olindo, Romeo and Juliet, 
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Marius and Cosette—an embarrassing choice, if ever there 
was one! And from most poets the love-motive has drawn 
all that was best and highest. The dower of fancy and the 
treasures of emotion have been lavished recklessly upon it, 
and yet have left behind them the impression that, in his own 
estimation, the poet is unequal to his theme. For to him, in 
a single phrase, love is the best thing life has to give: the 
idealising influence in youth and the consolation of maturity. 
How, then, does this most benign and gracious of the passions 
figure among Goethe’s creations? It figures, almost ex- 
clusively, as a baleful and disastrous power, a cruel and 
avenging deity. he assertion rests on overwhelming evidence. 
For the inspirer of sexual passion, Adelheid, is the evil genius 
of Goetz von Berlichingen; Werther is a tale of suicide brought 
about by hopeless love; in Clavigo a forsaken girl dies, and 
her remorseful lover violates her coffin. In Iphigenie there is 
no love interest, but it is love for Egmont that drives Clirchen 
to drink poison; love for Leonora that helps to drive ‘Tasso 
out of his mind. Then, Faust is a tragedy of seduction, 
ending in the victim’s death in the condemned cell; whilst, 
again, in the Elective Affinities, Edward, a married man, wins 
the love of Ottilie, a pure girl, and they both perish by their 
own act, by starvation. In Stella, two women, wife and 
mistress, resolve to go shares ina man. ‘This, it may be as well 
to state, is one of Goethe's few “happy endings.” In Wilhelm 
Meister, Mariana dies after being deserted by her lover, and 
Mignon after discovering the same fickle lover in the embrace 
of Philina. Here, if you like, is a fair catalogue of broken 
hearts and broken vows! But of all Goethe’s heroines, if I 
except Charlotte and Natalie, Dorothea alone is led fairly to 
the altar, to live happy ever after.! 

It may be urged that Anteros is a legitimate subject for 
the poet, and that none has turned that subject to finer 
account than the author of Hamlet and Othello. I admit this; 
and had Shakespeare written none but these two plays, he 
would have been open to the charge which I now bring against 
Goethe. But Shakespeare was universal; he gives us love 
tragedies because they exist, but he balances them, as life 
does, with pictures of true lovers and happy love: balances 
Gertrude and Claudius with Cordelia and France, Ophelia 
with Imogen, Iago and Emilia with Portia and Bassanio. 
In Goethe’s works there is, in this respect, no contrast, no. 


1 Natalie is an after-thought, and I presume that the after-life of Charlotte, 
obtuse and stolid though she was, must have been to some extent overshadowed 
by her lover’s fatal act. 
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relief. Yet a foil of honest courtship would have enhanced 
the piteousness of Gretchen’s betrayal. Goethe had, however, 
no love for, no delight in, any such subjects. His mind was 
absorbed and fascinated by the Avenging Love. And that it 
was so argues something rotten in his state. 

This opens up the question of Goethe’s moral influence, 
which is much too large a subject to treat at the end of an 
article. Lewes says that he “ declared himself in the deepest 
sense of the word a Protestant, and as such claimed the right 
of holding his inner being free from all prescribed dogma, the 
right of developing himself religiously,”' and, if religiously, 
then surely morally. For such a man as himself this position 
might possibly be permissible ; for most men it must be beset 
with peril. In so far as it inculcates self-realisation as the main 
end of life, whatever else it may be it is anti-Christian. And 
by substituting an ideal of self-culture for one of righteous- 
ness, it may be said to have sapped the foundations of pre- 
scriptive morality, and to have prepared the way for Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of the Superman, and hence for the Madman’s 
War. This is, no doubt, to wrest it far from Goethe’s 
intention. And yet it is unmistakably of the essence of ideals 
of self-culture to assign too little importance to the rights of 
outsiders. 

Though that service was tainted, carrying within it, as I 
have sought to show, the seeds of dissolution, there is no 
doubt that the service rendered by Goethe to the Germany 
of his own day was enormous. He has told us himself that, 
when he entered Leipzig University, there was so little 
homogeneity in Germany that inhabitants of the various large 
towns had difficulty in understanding each other. The 
acceptance of his writings gave unity, a standard of expression, 
and a rallying-point to the Fatherland. And whatever the 
future of Germany may be, he is assured of a position among 
its greatest sons. Is he as great a man for the rest of the 
world as for Germany, and for the ages as for his own age ? 
That is the question which I invite my readers to consider, each 
for himself. 

GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


Sprincwoop, Ke so. 


1 Life of Goethe, vol. ii. p. 392. 





ST LUKE’S DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


THe Rev. H. MCLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 


As compared with other New Testament writers, Luke is 
singularly reticent in his doctrine of the death of Christ. The 
announcements by Jesus of the coming Passion are reported 
by him (ix. 22, 44, xvii. 33), as by Mark and Matthew, and in 
similar terms. Whether he connected the necessity of death 
laid upon our Lord with his Messianic vocation, or simply with 
the force of circumstances consequent upon his word and work, 
may here be left an open question. It is more important to 
note the omission by Luke of the phrase (Mark x. 45 = Matt. 
xx. 28) “and to give his life a ransom for many.” Instead of 
this saying, Luke (xxii. 27) has simply, “ For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that 
sitteth at meat? but I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth.” The precise meaning of the Marcan phrase has been 
the subject of much controversy. Merx, on the analogy of a 
similar Arabic expression, sees in it nothing more than a 
hyperbolical expression for “to render the highest service.” 
If this view be accepted, then Luke’s rendering of it might 
possibly be regarded as an interpretation designed to bring out 
its essential meaning and guard against a sacrificial theory. 
It is, at least, significant that Luke does not attribute such 
language to our Lord. Again, the words in Luke (xxii. 19, 20) 
which represent Christ’s death in a sacrificial covenant aspect 
are omitted by various “ Western” authorities. The difficulties 
of the ordinary text, and its suspicious coincidence with 1 Cor. 
xi. 24, “leave us no moral doubt,” says Hort, “that the words 
in question were absent from the original text of Luke, not- 
withstanding the purely ‘ Western’ ancestry of the documents 
which omit them.” ‘This is just one of those cases,” says 
Dr Sanday, “in which internal evidence is strongly in favour 
688 
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of the text which we call ‘Western.’ The temptation to 
expand was much stronger than to contract, and the double 
mention of the cup raises real difficulties of the kind which 
suggest interpolation.” Probably the tendency named must 
be held responsible for Matthew’s addition (xxvi. 28) to Mark 
(xiv. 24) of the words “ unto remission of sins.” 

It is a further corroboration of the ‘“ Western” text in 
Luke that the Pauline and commonly accepted Christian view 
of the last meal is wanting therein. Jesus begins, according 
to Jewish custom, with the cup (ver. 17), and the funda- 
mental conception of the passage is ethical and spiritual— 
what he had been to them he gives as food which effects 
their union and renews their life. Such doctrine could 
have had its origin only in the earliest days of the Christian 
community. 

In Acts the paucity of reference to the Atonement in the 
speeches of Peter and Paul is remarkable. ‘The Bishop of 
Manchester thinks it may be due to the fact that Luke wrote 
for Theophilus—a Greek to whom the Cross was perhaps 
foolishness. Probably, however, Theophilus himself, like 
Luke, had become a Christian when the evangelist dedicated 
to him his two books, otherwise how could he say in the preface 
to the gospel that he had written it that his friend might 
“know the certainty concerning the things” which he was 
“taught by word of mouth” (R.V.")? Besides, the reason 
alleged rather suggests an unworthy motive for Luke’s silence 
—nothing less, indeed, than a desire to curry favour with a 
patron by the suppression of any allusion to a central doctrine 
of the primitive faith. Other reasons more in harmony with 
the methods and character of our author, as they are revealed 
by a critical study of his works, are not far to seek. 

The saying of Jesus reported by Luke (xxii. 27) more aptly 
fits the context than that which is found in Mark or in Matthew. 
The Twelve are at supper with Jesus, when a dispute breaks 
out amongst them as to which of them is to be accounted 
greatest. Jesus, after contrasting them with the Gentiles, asks, 
“For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that 
serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth.” As Wellhausen perceived, 
the words “and to give his life a ransom for many” do not 
suit the preceding Siaxovyoa, for that means “to serve,” “to 
wait at table.” The transition from such service to the sacrifice 
of life is a perdBaors eis ado yévos. It may be added that 
of the eight occurences of S:axovnoa in Luke’s writings (six in 
the gospel and two in Acts) all may bear the specific meaning 

Vot. XVII.—No. 4. 44 
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of service in connection with a feast, whilst four, if not five, 
can mean nothing else. 

To what source was Luke indebted for his version of 
Christ’s words ? 

Bernhard Weiss suggests that Luke in chap. xxii. 25-27 has 
_ worked over Mark x. 41-45 in his own free way under the 

influence of Q. “The thought of Luke xxii. 26 rests on 

perfectly historical circumstances, for the vedrepo, according to 
the pattern of the synagogue still existent in the oldest 
Christian societies, were those who had to render service of 
hand (cp. Acts v. 6; 1 Peter v. 5), and the jyovpevo are to be 
found (as in Acts xiv. 12, 15, 22; Hebrews xiii. 17, 24) in a 
position of leadership.” Deissmann has also shown that Luke's 
narrative at this point embodies accurate historical pictures of 
“ the kings of the Gentiles” and of them “ that have authority ” 
and “are called benefactors.” Christ’s treatment of these 
leads up naturally and effectively to the two questions and 
the statement which Luke substitutes for the ransom saying 
in Mark. . 

Drs Bartlett and Burkitt hold that in this section of the 
third gospel we have a fragment of Q. Sir John Hawkins, on 
the contrary, thinks that Luke, in his Passion narrative, does 
not desert the second gospel, but “employs it with unusual and 
remarkable freedom,” which he explains as due “ to his previous 
knowledge and use of a Passion narrative as Paul’s fellow- 
worker.” 

As between these two theories, the former has this in its 

‘support: (1) that the ransom saying is undoubtedly Pauline 
in spirit, and is yet absent from a narrative which, on the 
‘latter view, is presumably inspired by the Apostle or by 
“ Christians of the Pauline type-’; (2) that there Is good reason 
to believe with Harnack and Dr Streeter that Q, the most 
primitive of Christian records, contained little that may be 
called doctrinal in the ecclesiastical sense of the term. 

Neither Harnack nor Dr Streeter believes that Q originally 
contained an account of the Passion, but the English scholar 
admits “it is possible that the version of Q which reached 
Luke had been already expanded to include an account of the 
Passion.” 

A third theory of the origin of Luke’s version of the 
disciples’ dispute is that it belonged to T—a gospel which 
perished:after the third evangelist had made a free use of it. 

Differing as they do in important ints, these three 
theories agree that Luke abandoned Mark at x. 45 or there- 
abouts under the influence of some other authority, oral or 











written. In other words, Luke the historian follows in chap. 
xxii. an authority which, for good reasons, he esteemed more 
highly than the second gospel. 

If in Luke xxii. the short “ Western” text is adopted, 


- the only cup mentioned is given, as we have seen, before the 


bread at the last supper (cf. 1 Cor. x. 16; Didache ix.), and 
not after it. Such an inversion, in the opinion of Sir John 
Hawkins, “is more likely to occur in oral than in documentary 
transmission.” Even so it would seem that Luke here followed 
a recension of Q—itself originally an oral collection of Logia. 
Certainly there is nothing in his attitude towards Mark to 
show that he would follow the second evangelist if Q or T 
or oral tradition conflicted with him. On the contrary, there 
are some indications that point in the opposite direction. 
Again, Dr Moffatt has noted what a study of the passage 
reveals. ‘The narrative of the Lord’s supper (even in its 
shorter form) betrays the writer’s affinity with Paulinism ; but 
the remarkable thing is that there are so few specifically 
Pauline ideas wrought into the texture of a gospel whose 
author stood within the Pauline circle. The atmosphere of 


the primitive church can be felt.” “Luke could be a friend 


of Paul without sharing his specific theology, and an analysis 
of the third gospel turns the ‘could be’ into ‘ was.’” 

It is in the light of this important fact that we must view 
the absence of teaching respecting the Atonement in the 
speeches reported in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The death 
of the Christ,” says Professor Lake, “has in Acis but little 
theological importance.” In the speeches of Peter and Stephen 
the death of Christ is regarded as a wicked act on the part 
of the Jews rather than as a necessary part of a plan of 
salvation. The most important passage is iii. 17 ff. “The 
cause of the blotting out of sins is here, as in the Old 
Testament prophets, repentance and change of conduct; 
nothing is said to suggest that this would not have been 
effective without the sufferings of the Messiah.” 

The general fidelity to facts, which recent study of the 
Lucan writings has brought to light, rather raises a presumption 
in favour of his having given in the speeches such an account 
of their doctrine as he was acquainted with, whether from 
oral tradition or, as Professor Torrey would say in respect 
of Acts i—xv., from a written Aramaic source. Professor 
Lake expresses it rather differently. ‘There certainly is an 


‘absence of ‘Pauline’ doctrine in the speeches in. the Acts, — 


if we accept the reconstructions which are based on the view 
that in the Epistles we have a complete exposition of St 
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Paul’s teaching. But if we realise.that the Epistles represent 
his treatment by letter of points which he had failed to bring 
home to his converts while he was ‘with them, or of special 
controversies due to the arrival of other teachers, there is 
really nothing to be said against the picture given in Acts.” 

This attempt to approach a solution of the problem of the 
relation between Paul’s reported speeches and his written 
word has a certain validity. What happened at Corinth and 
elsewhere after the Apostle had departed undoubtedly gave 
point and colour to his correspondence. But it is questionable 
if the Epistles can properly be regarded as merely supple- 
mentary to the Pauline addresses. The only speech of Paul 
which Luke certainly heard (xx. 18-35) is unmistakably 
Pauline in spirit. This may, indeed, be held to confirm the 
view that the speeches of Paul elsewhere are an accurate 
expression of the Apostle’s doctrine. And in the main this 
conclusion may be adopted. But there is a difference between 
the report of an address at which Luke almost openly acknow- 
ledges that he was present, and the accounts of speeches, 
depending upon sources and traditions, which required to be 
translated or shaped by him. What the historian heard for 
himself he faithfully set down; what he learnt at second or 
third hand had been said by Paul in a given situation he 
treated with more freedom—partly, doubtless, owing to the 
nature of the authorities available, partly, also, under the 
influence of a subjective interest. The very existence in 
Acts of the speech of Paul at Miletus to the Ephesian elders, 
and particularly the doctrine of words like those in xx. 28, 
Thv exkdynoiay Tov Kupiov (v.l. Beod) Hv mepveroujoato Sia Tod 
aiparos Tov idtcov—however we read or construe them—proves 
that Paul did not wholly neglect the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in his missionary addresses. Otherwise stated, Luke 
in his selection of material from the Apostolic preaching must 
have passed over, perhaps only half consciously, those elements 
in it which to him seemed least primitive, valuable, or vital. 

Mr Rackham, fndeed, argues that “the doctrine of the 
Atonement is implicit in Acts.” “'The early Church did not 
require a new theory. ‘The doctrine of the Atonement by 
vicarious suffering was enunciated in the Old Testament, 
especially in the great prophecy of Isaiah liii.”. 

The last statement is undeniable. But, as Dr Kennett has 
recently shown, “down to the exile there was a school of 
prophets who insisted that sacrifice was no part of the original 
religion of Israel, and that it was hateful to Yahweh.” He 
concludes: “The work of Christ, though it is possible to set 
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it forth in terms of sacrifice, since it accomplishes for us what 
the Jews thought to be accomplished for them by sacrifice, 
is not sacrificial but prophetic.” 

This is how Luke regarded it. . 

In his mind as a Gentile, the doctrine of the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ did not, apparently, assume that singular 
significance which it did in the mind of Paul, the converted 
Pharisee ; or, in a lesser degree, of Mark, formerly “of the 
circumcision”; or of that Christian Rabbi to whom we owe 
the gospel according to St Matthew. 


H. M°LACHLAN. 
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THE FETTER ON PROTESTANTISM. 


W. GARRETT HORDER. 


“The Holy Spirit has liberated me from a multitude of opinions.” 
Tuomas A Kempis, 


ScaRcELY any Church in the past seems to have been able to 
get along without fetters. Protestantism, in spite of its boast 
of having the right of private judgment, has allowed itself 
to be fettered to a Book, whilst Catholicism has preferred to 
be fettered to a Church. Both fetters are real, but whilst 
Protestantism is bound to a Book which cannot change.’ 


Catholicism’s bonds are to a company with life, and therefore 
the possibility of change. That Catholicism has not profited 
by this advantage, that in some senses she is more fixed than 
her Protestant sister, does not alter the fact that fetters in 
the hand of the living may be less fettering than those imposed 
by a Book. 


Every progressive minister in the Protestant company 


knows to his cost how his work is. often hindered by those 


who regard the letter of the Book as a final court of appeal, 
so that when he has urged some aspect of truth which has 
shone by its own light, a bibliolater has thrown at him some 
opposing text, without any regard to its place in Scripture 
or the lips or pen from which it came, and thus the truth, 
though shining by its own light, has seemed to many impossible 
of acceptance. No plea that the Book is a library of some 
seventy volumes, and represents the growing appreciation of 
truth from an age of early dimness to one of noonday light, 
availed to put aside the hindering text. 


In reply to all explanations of the progressive nature of 
Scripture there is often heard the exclamation, “I like a whole’ 


Bible!” Scholars pursuing their sacred studies in the seclu- 

sion of their libraries do not suffer thus; but those in active 

ministry know to their cost how the progress of truth is 
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hindered by the prevailing bibliolatry of Protestantism, which, 
though overcome. in certain quarters, still holds its power over 
at numbers in most sections of the Protestant Church. 
This fettering of Protestantism is due not to the Book, 
which in fact provides the remedy against it, but to its mis- 
interpreters. Surely it is high time that this idea of the 
finality, infallibility, inerrancy of Scripture, denied by pro- 


fessors in theological colleges and writers in monthlies and - 


quarterlies, should be distinctly denied by the leaders of the 
Protestant Churches, both in their annual gatherings and in 
the literature issued for their people. This would throw the 
egis of the denominations and of well-known leaders over 
many a minister who still has to suffer a fierce opposition 
when he treats the Bible as he was taught to treat it by his 
theological professors. They may steal a pig, but he must 
not look over the hedge. 

I could tell some pathetic stories of the fiery trial through 
which to-day many a minister has to pass as he seeks to put 
the Scriptures in their proper place—the place they claim for 
themselves, not as authoritative but as helpful to faith—the 
position held by St Paul, usually regarded as the most 
dogmatic of the Scripture writers—‘ Not that we would have 
dominion over your faith, but be helpers of your joy.” When 
men regard the Book as the final and infallible Word, they 
run in the very teeth of its own declarations; for its central 
Figure, who, in a deeper sense than the Book, is the Word 
of God, told of a Spirit of Truth which should lead into all 
truth. 

This claim to final authority has been the source of un- 
speakable anxiety to multitudes. The difficulties felt by many 
religious folk in Protestant circles have chiefly arisen not 
from facts in nature or humanity, where the real problems 
lie, but from texts in Scripture which, rightly regarded, need 
not havetroubled them. 

In a long ministry I have been appealed to in a great 
number of instances for advice by persons in religious per- 
plexity, and in the great majority of cases the perplexity has 
been caused by passages in Scripture—passages which had cut 
- right across the consciences of the perplexed—and the per- 

lexity arose because it was thought the ultimate authority 
ay in the written instead of in the living Word within the 
heart, and the God within them resisted the God pictured 
in certain parts of the Book. . It is appalling to think that 
‘the Book meant to clear has in numberless cases blocked 
men’s way, and instead of bringing peace has brought anxiety. 
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Readers of The Diary of a Church-goer, which is now known 
to have been written by that clear-headed and truth-loving 
‘man, Lord Courtney of Penwith, will have noticed that 
church-going was made difficult to him very largely by certain 
Scripture lessons, which ran counter to his ethical feeling, 
read. without comment as if they expressed the very truth 
of God. 

And until the idea of infallibility and inerrancy is lifted 
from the Book,.and it is regarded as the reflection of God in 
the past on the minds of men largely coloured by the ideas of 
their own age, and that it is open to men to correct those 
earlier words by the latest promptings of the divine Spirit 
promised to lead into all truth, Scripture will often put 
hindrances in the way of the thoughtful and truth loving, 
instead of helping them upward to the vision of God and 
. assurance of the eternal life. 

For example, what agony of heart and mind in the past 
has been caused, not to the indifferent or hardened but to 
some of the sweetest and saintliest souls, by St Paul’s words 
on ‘foreknowledge anc predestination in the Epistle to the 
Romans, which later were hardened into the terrible article 
on the decrees of God in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
I was once protesting to a Presbyterian minister against that 
article, and he replied that it had its foundation in the Epistle 
of St Paul, as if that proved the article to be true! And all 
the while that same Apostle in his higher moments brushed 
aside his own narrow vision of God, which had grown out of 
the teaching imbibed in his earlier Rabbinical days, and told 
of One “ who would have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” If, in pondering his predestinationary 
declarations, men had assigned to the Spirit His proper place 
as a guide into truth, their hearts would have convinced them 
that here, at all events, the Apostle had been following earthly 
teachers rather than the inward spirit. It was the exaltation 
of the written word above the inward spirit which caused the 
trouble. Had there been a right idea of Scripture, these 
difficulties would never have arisen. They arise because, as 
in our Lord’s day, people put the Scripture in the wrong 
place, and think their faith must be in it instead of the God 
to whom it should be one of the guides. The promise of 
Christ was not of a Book, but of a Spirit. He never promised 
His followers a Book, but He continually promised them a — 
Spirit. * ‘ 

Indeed, the silence of the New Testament about a Book 
is quite remarkable. So far as-we know, Jesus never wrote, 
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save on the ground—and, of course, that was not intended to 
be permanent, for the first shower of rain or the first footfall 
would destroy the writing. Indeed, we do not even know 
that on this occasion He wrote any words—the stooping to 
write, it.may be, was to prevent the woman thinking He was 
looking at her, and so may have been the outcome of Christ’s 
delicate feeling. Indeed, we do not know—we certainly have 
no proof—that Jesus could write. Ability to write and materials 
for writing were not common in those days. Certainly Jesus 
worked not by pen or stylus, but by voice. 

And then beyond this, it is quite certain that Jesus gave 
no instructions that a Book concerning Himself or concerning 
the faith should be given to the world. The Book we call the 
New ‘l'estament sprang not from the command of Christ, but 
from the need felt by men for a record of His life. It did 
not descend from heaven, but sprang up from earth. The 
New Testament is a casual not a commanded production. 
How did it grow up? First of all, Paul wrote letters to the 
Churches he.had founded—most of them to straighten their 
beliefs or to straighten lives which had gone astray. Most of 
them were pretty long letters—documents rather than letters— 
and so the officers in the Churches to which they were 
addressed preserved them among their archives. These were 
the beginnings of the New Testament. And then many years 
after, when the people who had..known Jesus had grown few 
or had passed away, and those who had heard the story of 
Jesus from their lips were also growing few, it did not seem 
safe to trust the story any longer to the keeping even of 
oriental memories, strong as they were, and certain persons 
set to work to put the story in order and reduce it to writing, 
and thus, many years after Jesus had departed, the first 
three Gospels—the Synoptists as they are called—came into 
being. Still later, probably after all the Apostles had died, 
one who had been in very close intercourse with St John 
set down in writing the story heard from his lips, with his 
interpolations and comments, and so there came into existence 
the fourth Gospel, which bears the name of St John, and which 
is of so different a type from the three earlier ones. 

All this arose out of felt human needs, not from any 
command of Jesus. So far as the New Testament shows, no 
idea of a Book ever entered His mind. Certainly He gave no 
instructions, nor did He lay down plans for such a Book. 

All the thought of Jesus was of a Spirit of Truth,as any 
reader of the New Testament can see for himself. This to 
the mind of Jesus was the vital, the essential thing for His 
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followers. And to that, if we are to be true to Him, we 
must hold as the vital, the essential thing. 

The Spirit of Truth first and foremost. On that Jesus 
laid His stress. And therefore we cannot be loyal to the 
Book unless we rely on the Spirit. 

I stay for a moment to correct a widely spread idea— 
probably founded upon a literal rendering of the words of 
‘Christ, where He speaks of “sending” the Spirit—viz. that 
the Spirit was originated or set in motion by Jesus. That 
before, the Spirit had no assured place or function or influence 
in the hearts of men. ‘There are those who seem to think 
that Jesus, as it were, set free or set in motion the Spirit’s 
energies; that when He went away, the Spirit came among 
men. Such persons seem to regard Pentecost as the birth- 
day of the Spirit, or, if not His birthday, the beginning of 
His operations among men. 

' How anyone can think thus with the Old Testament in 
his hands it is difficult to imagine. For the Old Testament 
is dotted over from beginning to end with witnesses to the 
Spirit’s operations—His operations in all realms—on the face 
of the waters, as giving skill in the arts, and above all, as 
moving in the minds of men. The very words which Jesus 
applied to Himself in the synagogue at Capernaum, “The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor,” and so on, 
were read out of those Old Testament Scriptures. 

Jesus did not originate the Spirit, nor even set His energies 
in motion. But when He was departing from His followers, 
He,. as it were, threw them back on that inward energy of 
the Spirit which had always been at work in them, but from 
which their minds had been somewhat turned away by having 
Him as a visible leader and counsellor at their side to whom 
they could appeal. Whilst He was with them they had 
naturally been looking outward to Him; now they must look 
inward to the ever-present Spirit. Whilst He was with 
them, naturally they had listened to His voice as it fell upon 
their ears; now that He was departing, they must listen to 
the still small voice in their hearts, ever counselling them 
aright. 

The period in which He was with them was an interim 
period—it could not go on for ever; now the normal method 
must begin which could go on for ever. 

And so all Christ’s energies were directed to make them 
realise that it was upon the Spirit’s aid that for all after time 
they would have to rely. 
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St Paul seems to have realised this to the full, for he 
even merges the Christ into the Spirit, as in that remarkable 
sage in 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; where he says: “ Now the Lord 
is the Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. But we all, with open face reflecting as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” Here 
there is a mingling of the idea of the Lord, that is, the Christ, 
whom he could behold and so reflect, with the idea of the 
Spirit who is invisible. And what is more remarkable is 
that the merging of the visible Christ into the invisible Spirit 
gives him the sense of liberty. The reason surely is here, that 
when we are moved by the Spirit from within, all sense of 
bondage passes away. Law working from without seems 
to limit our liberty. Love working from within gives us the 
fullest sense of liberty. 
_ And the Church has yet to realise that its true guide is 
not a book writen, fixed, unaltered for nearly twenty centuries ; 
but a Spirit whose witness and leading are fresh every day, 
and so suited to the needs of each day as it comes. A voice 
within from a living God stands high above any MS., however | 
precious that may be. 

Of course the New Testament itself is an outcome of this 
Spirit of Truth of which Jesus speaks. It may perhaps be 
regarded as the firstfruits within the Christian sphere of the 
Spirit. That is to say, in its pages are tokens of an inspiring 
Spirit; that in it being inspired to us by which we are in- 
spired. But there are parts even of the New Testament which 
evidently did not need any special inspiration to produce. 
For example, it did not need what we regard as inspiration to 
write the genealogies of Jesus in the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke. I imagine the writers of those genealogies, if they 
could not rely on their memories, referred to documents which 
then existed. Nor need we assign any high inspiration to 
the record of facts—where Jesus went and what He did; 
these only demanded the use of memory. A writer of history 
does not claim inspiration for his record of facts. If they 
were contemporary facts, he would perhaps rely on his own 
observation ; if they were of an earlier age, he would rely 
on documentary evidence. 

Inspiration begins when deeper matters are reached— 
insight into the meaning of the facts, or the motives and 
feelings of the personages of the history. And the inspiration 
in the New Testament meets us in the insight of its writers— 
when they pass behind facts—when they make the facts 
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flash out upon us their inner spiritual meaning. Here we 
must find our Bible within the Bible—in that which “finds 
-us”—and finds us because the inspired word on the page 
evokes response from the Spirit within us. Thus the Spirit 
in the word meets the Spirit in the heart. 

The Book we call the Bible is of course the fons et origo 
of our Christian faith. It gives us in its Old Testament portion 
the history of the nation chosen to be the medium by which 
that faith was given to the world, and the finest utterances of 
its greatest sons; whilst in the Gospels of the New Testament 
we have the only record of Him in whom that nation reached 
its climax, and in its Epistles we have the first interpretations 
of that peerless life. ‘These Scriptures must therefore always 
be regarded as the original documents for the Christian 
religion, the court of appeal on all questions as to what the 
original Christian faith was, the first and most precious pro- 
duct of the inspiring Spirit of God. ‘They thus have, like the 
early writings of Greece, the dew of youth upon them—they 
give us the first fresh glance on great truths. Here lie, very 
largely, their charm, their perennial value. But just as 
scholars, with all their love for the early classics, do not regard 
the world’s literature as finished in them, so we cannot regard 
the close of the Canon as the close of inspiration. A host 
of instances could be quoted showing how men in modern 
times have been as conscious of a divine inspiration as were 
the Hebrew Prophets when they declared, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” So assured was Jones Very of this that he declared, 
‘IT value these verses not because they are mine, but because 
they are not mine.” And therefore he would not permit them 
to be altered. And Thomas Hornblower Gill used to tell 
how he was conscious of tides of song when hymns flowed 
from him he knew not how, whilst at other times he could 
not write, and if he forced himself to write, the verse was of 
no value. If we regard the Scriptures as the end of inspira- 
tion, we are false to their own witness. 

Rightly regarded, the New Testament is not an end but a 
beginning—for it promises a oa to guide us into all truths. 
A guide’s eye is not ever backward, but ever forward. And 
the New Testament is not ever pointing its readers back to 
itself, but ever pointing them forward to follow the leading 
of the Spirit into all truth. If this had been realised in the 
past, the conflict between theology and science, in which 
theology had to be continually falling back and owning defeat 
—a conflict which is responsible for the fact that so large a 
number of men of science and those of the scientific spirit 
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stand to-day outside all the Churches—would have been avoided, 
and such men might to-day have been within the Church, not 
only increasing its numbers and adding to its weight, but 
broadening its spirit and fitting it to meet the needs of the 
modern world. : . 

To go back only half a century or a little more. If, when 
Sir Charles Lyell offered proof from geology of the far greater 
antiquity of man than the Church had believed, she had not 
turned to the pages of Scripture to discover what the men of 
the early Hebrew or the.early Christian age believed, but had 

_permitted the Spirit of Truth to lead her to the acceptance 
of what the Creator had written on the strata of the earth; if she 
had realised that facts are a writing of God just as real as 
any writing on parchment—for such writing only presents 
human visions or interpretations, whilst facts embody the 
truth itself—how much wider and deeper would have been 
the influence of the Church to-day! And the same line of 
remark applies to the earlier action of the Church in relation 
to, say, Galileo, and to a later action in relation to Charles 
Darwin. 

The claim which Emerson made in one of his earliest, if 
not the very earliest, of his essays is one which commends 
itself to the open mind : 


“Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. 
It writes biographies, histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations 
beheld God and Nature face to face; we through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why should not 
we have a poetry and _ philosophy of insight, and not of tradition, and a 
religion by revelation to us, and not the history of theirs ?” 


If to that be added the effort to glean all we can from the 
vision of men of earlier ages, as men do in realms we call 
secular, we should be in full accord with the teaching of Him 
who spoke of an ever-living Spirit as the guide to all truth. 

If the Church had rightly regarded her Bible, she would 
not have been ever turning to it as a final authority in all 
realms; but trusting herself to the Spirit of Truth to which 
the Bible points, she would be led into all truth. 

And there is no lesson Protestantism needs to-day more 
than to learn that the Book to which her eye is always being 
turned is from beginning to end the witness to an ever-present 
Spirit to be the guide into all truth—in all spheres. 

And a moment’s thought will convince us that a guiding 
spirit is needful as supplementary to a written book. Of 
necessity, the book must to a very large extent be the product 
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of its own age. It must be cast in the mould of its thoughts, 
customs, views of life. And when it is completed—there it 
is—unchanged and unchangeable. The world may go spinning 
down the grooves of change—the world itself may be an 
utterly different world, but the Book, of. necessity, remains 
the same, without power to adapt itself to the changed world. 

And so Jesus was too wise to ordain a Book, or to write a 

Book, or to fasten a Book on His kingdom. He was so wise 
that He committed His kingdom to the guidance of the Spirit 
—a living Spirit who can minister to the ever-changing thoughts 
and conditions of the world and of men—a living Spirit who 
can, as it were, suit His working to the ever-arising needs of 
the human spirit. 
_ The vitality of the New Testament itself lies not in its 
detailed commands or laws, but in its wakening of a right 
relationship between-God and men. . Jesus says even of His 
own words, “They are spirit, and they are life.” And His 
supreme purpose was to open men’s eyes to discern the real 
relationship between men and God. Whenwe get to the very 
core of the mission of Jesus we see it to be the persuasion, the 
convincing of men of the real Fatherhood of God—and that 
therefore they are His family, and should live as such on earth. 
This is.becoming ever clearer and clearer. 

And this furnishes the condition under which the Spirit of 
God can work. . The filial relationship between men and God 
is not satisfied with the record of communications to men in ' 
the past—preserved in manuscripts; it demands direct com- 
munication from a living Father to living children ; fatherhood 
practically ceases when communication ceases. 

If we could picture to ourselves an ideal family! How 
would it-be ruled? Should we find that the parents had put 
their heads together and compiled a book with rules and 
regulations for every conceivable condition and event in the 
life of the family, so that every child should be compelled to 
consult this book to know what to do on every occasion! 
That family would be far away from the ideal! No—if we 
picture to ourselves an ideal family—it would be one in which 
the parents, by their love and wisdom, arouse such a confidence 
and affection in their children to themselves that it becomes 
their supreme desire to know their parents’ mind and heart 
and then do what will be pleasing to them, to do as occasion 
serves. Such a family would not be under laws contained in 
a book, but under the constraint of love to their parents, its © 
members ever seeking to do the will of the parents they love, 
living and acting not as under law but as under grace. 
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And this is the supreme purpose of Jesus, so to convince 
men that God is their real Father, willing only their good, that 
their life’s purpose shall be only to do His will. And so, as 
their ideas of Fatherhood grow, their ideals of what will be 

leasing to Him will also grow. For men’s ideas of fatherhood 
Sire grown. Human fatherhood to-day stands for a much 
higher relationship than it did in early days. Then, the father 
was regarded chiefly as a ruler; to-day, in the best homes, a 
father is more of a friend than aruler. I remember the late 
Samuel Morley once saying to me, “I have tried to.be a kind 
of elder brother to my sons, so much so, that sometimes I seem 
more like a lodger than a master in my own house.” As we 


_ all know, fatherhood has grown in tenderness in the modern 


world. 
And that has been leading us to realise that God’s is a 
greater Fatherhood, because more full of love than it seemed 


' to many of earlier times. And this clearer vision of love in 


God has wakened a greater desire to be in harmony with His 
will. ‘The Spirit being alive in us can adapt His influence to . 
the changing conditions of our world, which a book cannot do ; 
a book speaks to-day just as it spoke on the day in which 
it was written. A living Spirit is therefore better than a written 
word—and the written word tells us it is, for it points away 
from its pages to the Spirit of Truth to guide us into all truth. 
St Paul saw this, for he exclaimed, “‘ The letter killeth, but the 
spirit maketh alive.” 

We have not even begun to use the Book aright if we have 
not been pointed by it to the Spirit as the real leader of our ° 
souls. If the writers of the New Testament were to come 
back to earth, they would be astonished and pained to find 
how we have allowed their words to become fetters, instead of 
being dynamics urging us on to the pursuit of truth under the 
guidance of the Spirit. Men have used microscopic methods 
to discover a meaning in every word of Scripture. instead of 
allowing that ‘Scripture to be an inspirational influence, first 
to the discernment of and then to obedience to the Spirit of 
Truth. But our eyes have been so fixed upon the printed page, 
that we have often failed to listen to that inward Spirit who is 
the Ever Living Guide into all truth. We have thought God 
was in a Book rather than as He is, within our heart. 

And all the while the Book has been telling us that “the 
Word is nigh us, in our mouth and in our heart.” Christianity 
is not, as Chillingworth declared, the religion of a Book, nor is 
it, as the Pope would have us believe, the religion of a Church. 
It is the religion of the Spirit. If the Book were lost, if the 
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Church ceased to be, yet if men were moved by the Spirit of 
Christ, His religion might still flourish in immortal youth. 

The poets have caught this aspect of the matter better 
than most of the theologians. Lord Houghton (Monckton 
Milnes) says: 


Mohammed’s truth lay in a Holy Book, 
Christ’s in a sacred Life. 


So while the world rolls on from change to change 
And realms of thought expand, 
' The Letter stands without expanse or range, 
Stiff as a dead man’s hand, 


While as the life-blood fills the glowing form, 
The Spirit Christ has shed 

Flows through the ripening ages fresh and warm, 
More felt than heard or read. 


The tide of things rolls forward, surge on surge, 
Bringing the blesséd hour, 

When in Himself the God of Love shall merge 

' The God of Will and Power. 


And Thomas Lynch strikes the same note in his hymn, 
“Where is thy God, my soul?” ; 

The supreme purpose of the Book, then, is not to impose 
on men a minutely articulated scheme of doctrine, nor to shut 
them within an ecclesiastical enclosure, but to arouse them to 
a sense of the Spirit within to whom Jesus pointed, who was 
Himself the example of a Spirit-possessed life, and by these 
great influences to waken an ever-deepening sense of the 
Divine Fatherhood. Thus they would be brought over from 
the realm of Law to the realm of Love, by whose inspiration 
life would be lifted to its highest levels. For it is surely true 
that though the record may furnish rich provender for the 
soul, yet it is only by the vision of life as seen in the Christ, 
and by response to the inward prompting of the Spirit, that we 
can be led up to those shining tablelands to which our God 
is sun and moon. The true ideal is expressed in this verse 
by Corneille: 

O God of Truth, whom only I desire, 
Bind me to Thee by ties as strong as sweet. 


- I tire of hearing, of reading too I tire, 
But not of saying, “‘ Thee God alone I need.”’ 


W. GARRETT HORDER. 


EALING. 
7 





PRAYER AND NATURAL. LAW. 


Tue Rev. R. H. LAW, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Penrith. 


WHEN, in the prehistoric past, man first came to self-con- 
sciousness, he found himself, weak and ignorant, exposed to 
the seeming caprice of a hostile universe. Against this he 
sought protection by devices of his inventive brain. One 
such device, imitative magic, has been described (by Sir 
J. G. Frazer in The Golden Bough) as a crude forerunner 
of natural science. It was an attempt to act upon nature by 
reproducing in symbolic form the desired natural process. 
In it there was nothing necessarily religious ; it was a science, 
though as experience has shown a false science, resting on a 
mistaken theory of natural causation and destined to be 
superseded in the fullness of time by a more adequate theory 
and a more fruitful method. But side by side with imitative 
magic there-was another belief which, if at first confused with 
it, was gradually distinguished. What if the real causes of 
the varied phenomena of nature lay not in themselves but 
behind them or above them? What if drought and rain, 
fertility and barrenness, and the thousand other influences 
affecting the life of man, were the work of unseen beings 
immeasurably superior to him in power, yet moved by passions 
akin to his own? Surely, if this were so, he might hope, by 
suitable propitiation of these invisible powers, to avert the 
evil and secure the good—by favour of the gods of nature, to 
deflect the processes of nature to his desire. For long ages, 
therefore, much of the energy of mankind was devoted to 
this propitiation; by the ritual of sacrifice and prayer, in a 
myriad cults, the gods were besought to influence the natural 
order (or chaos) in the human interest. From this crudely 
utilitarian conception all the nobler forms of religion were 
ultimately to develop. Prayer, at first merely an instrument 
Vou. XVII.—No. 4. 705 45 
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for procuring material satisfactions, came more and more to 
be valued as a spiritual communion. Although this purifica- 
tion, involving as it must a worthier thought: of God, may 
seem to have no immediate bearing on the present inquiry, 
yet it is really germane to the issue; for on our view of the 
nature and character of God depends our inference -as to 
the economy of the universe. Nevertheless, it will be con- 
venient to attack the question from another side. 


1. 


From the dawn of history down to comparatively recent 
times the influence of prayer on nature was hardly disputed. 
Sensational instances, as of Joshua staying the course of the 
sun—and therefore a fortiori all minor examples—were re- 
ceived with unquestioning faith. And yet, through all these 
ages, experience was subtly, though very slowly, under- 
mining this primitive belief. Ordinary existence, even for 
the rudest: savage, takes for granted a principle of natural 
causation ; if he is hungry, food feeds him ; fire burns; knives 
cut; stones fall; in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand events it would never occur to him to invoke 
the gods. Prayer is reserved for the exceptional case where, 
from his ignorance, the issue is doubtful. Not that he con- 
sciously put it this way; but practically he divides the world 
into two parts, over one of which chance and the gods hold 
sway, over the other observed sequences. Civilised man 
inherited and maintained this division; but with every in- 
crease in accuracy of observation the sphere of prayer became 
correspondingly narrowed, until at last it was restricted, as in 
the Book of Common Prayer, to variable phenomena like 
the. weather or epidemic disease, which still seemed, to the 
imperfect knowledge of the time, to present an element of 
caprice or contingency. 

Thus far we have been considering the unformulated belief 
of mankind. But of course these observed sequences had also 
been tabulated, and conscious inferences drawn from them. 
They were the foundation of that vast temple of natural 
- science where all now worship. From the infinite number of 
these observed sequences the existence has been inferred of 
one order of nature, one universal cosmos, governed through- 
out by natural law, without any interference by angel or spirit, 
lesser gods or supreme Deity. If modern science were asked 
where was the place of God in her system, she might answer 
with Laplace, “ We have no need for that hypothesis.” Thus 
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prayer would seem to be relegated finally io the sphere of the 

moral and spiritual, and warned off the material universe. 

Moreover, with the progress of sciences like experimental 

psychology: even her tenure of part at least of this last strong- 
old grows more precarious. 

Such then, towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
was the conception at which we had arrived: a majestic, all- 
embracing natural order where there was no room for special 
ee where the prayers of all the churches were as 
utile to divert the stream of causation as Mrs Partington’s 
mop to sweep back the Atlantic Ocean. The God of such 
a universe, if we must intrude thé irrelevant hypothesis, was a 
God who had willed the immutable order; to ask Him to 
reverse it for our personal convenience was folly, or worse. 
Except for spiritual blessing it was impious to pray. 

What are we to think of all this? Is it the last word of 
science or of reason?’ When in the stress of some over- 
whelming calamity. even the most indifferent are driven to 
ery to Heaven for succour, when 


“ Hearts say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 
That ne’er said, ‘God be praised,’ ”’ 


are they obeying merely a superstitious atavistic instinct 
rather than a divine prompting? Or shall we say that science, 
in advancing such an uncompromising claim, is belying her 
own principle and erecting a new superstition on the ruins 
of the old? The question is not so simple as the extreme 
advocates on either side suppose; before we can answer it, 
we need a more exact determination of the meaning of science 
and of natural law, and of the relation between them. 


Il. 


It may freely be admitted that science, gua science, can 
allow of no exception to natural law. It is not so much that 
millions of unbroken sequences have been observed, and that 
all, or nearly all, apparent exceptions have ultimately been 
brought within the rule; for although, as an induction from 
observed facts, the doctrine of the uniformity of nature may 
have a high probability, yet it can hardly attain to absolute 
certainty, because the unknown is ever greater than the 
known ; the multitude of instances on which our reasoning is 
based are after all, in Sir Isaac Newton’s phrase, but a few 

bbles on the shore of an infinite ocean, uncharted, unexplored. 
he force of the scientific claim does not derive from this 
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induction, but rather from an indispensable presupposition ; the 
hypothesis of natural law, of an unbroken chain of natural! 
causation, is the very condition on which all science depends, 
her articulus vel stantis vel cadentis ecclesice.’ 

What then are these natural laws themselves, which science 
at once affirms and presupposes? What is her own account 
of them? They are not, as is often too hastily allowed, 
objeetive existences in external nature, but rather an essentially 
human construct. ‘They are, as Professor Karl Pearson * has 
well said, merely a convenient “shorthand” whereby man is 
enabled compendiously to describe and sum up the infinite 
variety of sense-impressions which we call the material universe. 
The uniformity of nature, therefore, is only the uniformity 
of our sense-impressions ; the order of nature is their order, 
due perhaps to the action of the mind as a “sorting machine”; 
natural law is simply the postulate that what the senses perceive 
the mind can describe under one or several generalisations. 
Hence it follows that science cannot admit any exception or 
contradiction of this ultimate postulate, any intrusion of the 
supernatural, of what Pearson calls “the beyond of sense-im- 

ressions,” as an explanation. When confronted with a new 
act she must adopt one of two courses: either she amends 
her theory so as to include the novel appearance, or, if that be 
not immediately possible, she waits in tranquil confidence 
until some further discovery or wider generalisation shall bring 
it into harmony with the rest. . 

An interesting example of the latter procedure is afforded 
by the long and seemingly irreconcilable dispute between 
geologists and physicists as to the age of the earth. ‘The 
physicists, for mathematical reasons, were unable to regard. 
the solar energy, and therefore the earth, as having existed 
for more than one hundred million years; on the other hand, 
the geologists, from consideration of the rate of deposit of 
the strata of the earth’s crust, required a period not of one 
hundred but of many hundreds of millions. Here we had 
two sciences, each arguing from apparently irrefragable data 
within its own competence, flatly contradicting one another's 
conclusions. What was science, the generalised science which 


1 N.B.—The emphasis here is on natural causation, for of course belief in 
supernatural agency does not deny the principle of causality, but it invokes a 
cause of which science has no cognisance. —~ 

2 Mr Bertrand Russell (Mysticism and Logic: The Notion of Cause, p. 196) 
seems to deny this and regard the uniformity of nature as “accepted on in- 
ductive grounds.” But surely, since science depends on measurements, and 
measurements on unchanging standards, uniformity, is necessarily presupposed. 

8 The Grammar of Science, 1st ed., p. 135 and passim. 
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included both disputants, to do? Heer attitude was not unlike 
that of reverent Christian theology before the problem of 


reconciling the existence of evil with her cardinal principle ' 


of the goodness of an Almighty God. Like theology, she 
refused to minimise the difficulty, but also maintained an 
unwavering faith in her cardinal principle, confident that in 
the end that faith would be rewarded and wisdom justified of 
her children. And in this case at least the reward of faith has 
come sooner to science than to theology ; for, by the discovery 
of radium and of the hitherto unsuspected stores of atomic 
energy in matter, it seems possible to prolong the age of the 
sun enormously into the past, and thus to bring the data of 
physics into agreement with the demands of geology. In- 
stances of science amending her theory to include the novel 
_ have been frequent of late years. ‘The phenomena 
of radium, and of radiant matter generally, are responsible 
for several important readjustments and revisions. At first 
radium seemed to contradict the fundamental principle of 
the conservation of energy, but the atomic theory was amended 
to meet the difficulty, and subsequent experiment has triumph- 
antly justified the change. The conception of mass has also 


been radically transformed to explain the behaviour of electrons’ 
travelling at a speed approximating to the speed of light. 


Indeed, modern physics seems to show that the laws of 
mechanics, which were framed for visible, ponderable particles 
moving at low velocities, no longer are valid for electrons 
(atoms of atoms) at high velocities. The difference is not 
merely of degree but of kind; we are confronted with facts 
of another order, with laws of another order. Again, a 
growing number of biologists are coming to a similar con- 
clusion with regard to vital phenomena. The body is no 
doubt a mechanism and a chemical factory, subject to the 
laws of mechanics, of physics, of chemistry; but physics dnd 
chemistry alone are inadequate to explain the mysteries of 
life and growth ; another principle must be invoked with its 
own laws, be it called vitalism or neo-vitalism or what you 
will, Here again we seem to discern a new order of natural 
law supervening on, though not superseding, the physical 
and chemical; the organism uses all these latter, and in 
& sense obeys them, but its true allegiance is reserved for 
those biological or “ vital” laws which are the differentia of 
its being. 

Hist perhaps the most striking illustration of the con- 
ventional character of scientific law is to be found in the 
recently formulated principle of relativity. Hitherto mathe- 
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maticians and physicists, from Hipparchus to Kelvin, had based 
_their calculations on the common-sense assumption that time 
and space are constants; that a given portion of space was 
always of the same dimension, a given period of time of the 
same duration; space rigid and invariable, time flowing at a 
constant rate, were axiomatic. No law of*nature seemed more 
firmly established; yet from considerations, too difficult and 
technical for discussion here, connected with the velocity of 
light it has been found necessary to abandon or at least to 
modify this fundamental axiom, and to regard a given length 
as varying with the direction of its motion, a given interval 
of time as capable of contraction or expansion. Time and 
space are not, as everyone had instinctively believed, absolutes 
but relatives; relative to the system of movement in which 
they occur.’ Some will be tempted to exclaim: “If these go, 
what remains? Is not such an abandonment of long-accepted, 
never-doubted definitions the very suicide of science?” But 
the scientific philosopher, Henri Poincaré or another, might 
conceivably answer: ‘“‘ You misapprehend or have forgotten 
what we mean by a law of nature. The ultimate laws of 
thought, the law of contradiction for instance, are sacrosanct 
and inviolable, for without them all thinking were impossible. 
But a so-called law of nature, a law of science, has a lesser 
certitude; it is only a réswmé of phenomena; the best 
established may be only provisionally pragmatically true; yet 
each amended law, as it subsumes under a more satisfactory 
formula a larger and completer grouping of our sense-impres- 
sions, is an ever closer approximation to the perhaps unattain- 
able ideal of absolute scientific truth.” ° 


Ill. 


After the foregoing analysis we are in a better position to 
consider the question whether or how far natural law may be 
affected by prayer. One thing at least is obvious: there is 
nothing necessarily incredible or absurd in such a belief. We 


1 For a simple explanation of the principle of relativity, see Dr Wildon 
Carr’s The Problem of Truth (People’s Books), pp. 48-53. Also Poincaré, 
Derniéres Pensées ; cf. also Sir Oliver Lodge, The Law of Continuity. 

2 Cf. Mysticism and Logic, p. 204. Mr Russell contemplates the possibility 
that even the law of the inverse square, in gravitation, may be found not 
to hold in the future. “It may be some other hitherto indistinguishable 
law will hold. . . . Hence there must, at every moment, be laws hitherto 
unbroken which are now broken for the first time. What science does, in 
fact, is to select the simplest formula that will fit the facts. But this, quite 
obviously, is merely an epistemological precept, not a law of nature.” 
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are all creatures of use and wont, too apt to measure the 
reasonable by the familiar. We acknowledge indeed a mystery 
in the interaction of mind and body, but custom blinds us to 


the fact that every interaction, every succession, the communi- 


cation of motion for instance from one billiard ball to another, 
is equally mysterious. Hume’s account of causation to this 
extent still holds good; our familiarity with an unbroken 
sequence engenders in us the notion of a causal nexus; 
familiarity breeds respect. Were the succession different, 
were heat invariably to freeze water and cold to melt ‘ice, the 
— would seem to us quite natural, and science would 
ame her laws accordingly. 
Apply this to the case of prayer. Supposing the fact 


established that prayer does influence the order of nature, 


science’ might deal with the problem in one of two ways. 
(1) If the interferences were slight and sporadic she might 
deem it best to ignore them, as political economy by the 
figment of “the economic man” used to ignore the disturb- 
ing passions of human nature. Nevertheless, such a procedure 
would be undesirable, as her calculations would thereby be 
tainted with contingency through the presence of an un- 
known variable; proportionately with the increase of the 
interferences due to prayer the exact sciences would ap- 
proximate more and more to the inexactitude of sociology. 


-But as, even in sociology, science does not acquiesce in her 


ignorance, neither would she here. As the power of prayer 
was more regularly and frequently manifested—a reasonable 
expectation—science would be driven to adopt a second 
course more congruous with her spirit. (2) Recognising 
perforce prayer as a vera causa, she would set herself to study 
its phenomena, to ascertain and formulate its laws. The 
action: of prayer would become for her part of the natural 
order; a science of prayer, a euchology would be evolved, 
based on observation’ and experiment, and intimately con- 
nected with psychology and theology. Such a science would 
of course be difficult; as in the other sciences involving 
human action, it would be long before an adequate calculus 
could be framed‘; but the very difficulty would be a stimulus ; 
and just as we have seen how the laws of chemistry super- 
vene on the laws of physics without superseding them, and 
the laws of biology on the laws of chemistry, so in like 
manner would the law of spiritual influence supervene on 
the whole natural law without superseding that. Thus science 
in her new synthesis, in her renewed effort to grasp this 
scheme of things entire, would have annexed another province 
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and subjected it, like the rest, to her one cardinal indispens- 
able principle of uniformity. . 
All this is not a mere flight of fancy; there would be, 
as already pointed out, nothing more absurd or incredible 
in the action of prayer than in any action of one thing upon 
another with which we are already familiar. It is merely, 
as Huxley admitted, a question of evidence. Do the facts 
warrant the assumption? To this question Huxley and his 
scientific contemporaries returned a contemptuous negative, 
and the bulk of instructed opinion in the nineteenth century 
tended to agree with them. Have we of the twentieth 
century any reason to qualify this sweeping negative ¢ 
Here it will be convenient to distinguish ; all nature may 
be divided for our purpose into two hemispheres, one in- 
cluding the inorganic and the whole of the organic kingdom 
except man, the other including man only. With regard to 
the former or non-human hemisphere the negative answer 
still holds good, and indeed seems even more emphatic. 
Though, as we have seen, fresh discoveries have necessitated 
drastic revisions of natural law and scientific hypothesis, yet 
no case has been made out for the intervention of any super- 
natural Deus ex Machina; the stars in their courses, the 
atoms in their rhythmic dance, the winds, the tides, plant 
and bird and beast, the whole of the great non-human order, 
are, so far as we can discern, quite unaffected by prayer. 
When, however, we turn to consider the other or human 
hemisphere, we note some indications of a change in opinion 
due to two distinct but correlated causes, the one theoretical 
and philosophical, the other empiric. (1) Nothing is more 
remarkable in the thought of the last thirty years than the 
revolt against pure intellectualism. This revolution, which 
has also left a deep mark on art and literature and popular 
thought, has of course found its completest expression in 
philosophy; writers so different as Fechner and Eucken, 
Boutroux, Brunetiére, and Bergson, Schiller and William 
James, are here on common ground. Speaking broadly, we 
may say that there is now a preponderance of" opinion for 
emphasising the importance of the moral and spiritual faculties 
and even the subconscious as, no less than the narrowly 
rational, judges and discerners of truth. With such pre- 
possessions men are disposed to look with more respectful 
attention on much that the orthodox science of the nineteenth 
century dismissed as superstition. . It was William James 
who, in his remarkable books The Will to Believe (1897) and 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), first re-focussed 
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educated curiosity on the question of the direct intervention 
of the Divine in human affairs. Drawing his material from 
the most diverse sources, from Lourdes miracles, from Christian 
Scientists, from faith healers, from the record of Miiller of 
Bristol, he was able to show a mass of testimony consistent 
in the main and difficult to explain away. And since these 
books were written the trend of opinion which they indicated 
has grown ever stronger. In the Anglican Church, for 
instance, and still more in the American Church, the new 
cult of spiritual healing is making continual progress. 

_ What are we to say to all this? SlHfall we say that, 
although in the non-human hemisphere prayer is inoperative, 
in the other and for us more interesting hemisphere of human 
affairs its efficacy is established? ‘That whether for the cure 
of disease, for success in dealing with our fellow-men, for 
victory even in a just war, the effectual prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much ? 

It must in candour be admitted that, when every doubtful 
case due to fraud or delusion has been eliminated, a multitude 
of instances remain in which, especially in functional disease, 
prayer has been followed by a complete recovery of health ; 
again, there is no reason to doubt the bona fides or the truth 
of Miiller’s story of financial help repeatedly received for his 
orphanages after intense prayer; nor need we doubt that our 

rayers have been a powerful assistance to our cause in the 
ate war. But what after all do these admissions amount 
to? Surely to this, and this alone, that prayer does influence 
nature when it operates on and by and through human 
nature. . This limitation is important; perhaps by considering” 
it more closely we shall better understand the true efficacy of 
prayer in the natural order. 

The anti-intellectualist revolt above described has been 
largely influenced by the discoveries of brilliant intellectuals, 
by men such as Charcot, Freud, Jung, and, in England, the 
Society of Psychical Research; experimental psychology, the 
study of the unconscious and subconscious, of hypnotism, 
Suggestion, and telepathy, have all contributed. The con- 
verging effects of these inquiries have been to show the 
unsuspected -power of mind over mind, and of mind over body, 
and this not merely in the neurotic and hysterical, but also in 
quite normal people.. Great as may be the miracles of spiritual 
healing, they are no greater than those of hypnotic healing 
and of healing by suggestion. Even a quack medicine often 
works wonders when mixed with faith in him that takes it. 
The one essential in all cases of healing by suggestion is an 
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unquestioning faith on the part of the patient; that form of 
suggestion which produces the strongest, deepest faith will 
be the most effectual as a therapeutic. A critic of spiritual 
healing might ask: “ What is there in all your cases which 
cannot be explained by suggestion or auto-suggestion? Why 
drag in a special intervention of the Deity when similar cures 
are brought about by other forms of suggestion where no such 
intervention is supposed?” And would he not say the same 
of Miiller’s providential cheques? The donors knew all about 
his orphanages and their recurrent need of support ; they were 
sympathetically in tune with his effort, ready receivers of the 
telepathic influence of his fervent prayer.: And once more, 
what of our war intercessions? War is, as Hindenburg truly 
said, a conflict of opposing wills; whatever strengthens the 
. national will makes for victory. What more potent intensify- 
ing influence on national will can be conceived than the mass- 
suggestion of earnest universal prayer? And, moreover, -the 
deeper our conviction of the righteousness of our cause, the 
intenser will this suggestion be. Hence the difference in the 
quality and the result between our prayers and those of our 
enemies. Thus, if the foregoing analysis is justified, even the 
marvels and miracles of answered prayer are no transgressions 
of the natural order. ‘ 
; If it be objected that the explanation is no explanation, 
since to invoke telepathy and suggestion leaves the mystery 
unsolved, the objector may be reminded that the same may 
be said of the law of gravitation. Science, it cannot too often 
be repeated, endeavours to give us the “how” but makes no 
pretence to give us the “ why” of natural causation. Her aim 
is economy and simplicity of representation; she forbids us 
unnecessarily to multiply causes or entities ; she recommends 
““Occam’s Razor.” There is, however, another and, at the first 
sight, more serious difficulty-on this view. Granted, it may 
be said, that in a case of spiritual healing the cure is only the 
effect of suggestion and not of Divine intervention, if the healer 
and the patient were so persuaded, their faith would be 
destroyed and the cure must fail. The answer would seem to 
be that this does not necessarily follow. For, even if the 
prayer acts naturally, it is none the less a prayer. A devout 
man may well address his prayer to God, and yet hold that 
God does not directly intervene. Faith in the real efficacy of 
prayer need not imply any particular theory as to the process. 
And he may even contend that the foregoing argument pre- 
sents him with a theory ready-made. For, if human sugges- 
tion be allowed, why must the possibility of Divine suggestion 
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be ruled out? And, this once granted, similar consequences, 
though immeasurably greater and more beneficial, would 
follow ; the human mind would become the instrument of God 
for influencing the body, and through the body the actions and 
destinies of man. Yet even thus we do not escape from the 
conclusion that prayer involves no interference with natural 
law ; so far as it is effectual it is itself an example of the law 
it seeks to influence. Its superiority over other methods of 
suggestion lies rather in its intimate connection with that 
higher and more spiritual prayer which, whether or no it 
restore the body, assuredly purifies and uplifts the soul. 


IV. 


To hold these opinions is not to dishonour God nor yet to 
undervalue prayer. In our vision of the physical order we 
have no mean revelation of the Divine nature, in our resigna- 
tion to that order no ignoble version of one meaning of the 
perfect prayer, “Thy will be done.” And, in our recogni- 
tion of our God-given freedom, we have no doubtful indication 
of that prayer’s other and more inspiring’ lesson that it is we 


who are the appointed agents of that will, who by knowledge, 
by patience, by obedience may command the natural order and 
use it for spiritual ends. Laborare est orare. 


R. H. LAW. 





A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN’S ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE CREEDS. 


THe Rev. Proressorn WILLIAM H. P. HATCH, D.D., 
The Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


One of the results of the great war, which has been both a 
curse and a blessing to mankind, is that it has made men 
everywhere insistent on reality. Only the real things are 
worth while in times like these, and, we may be assured, none 
but the things that are really worth while will be able to 
endure in the era that is now beginning. What is true of 
our industrial and social and political life will be true also in 
regard to our religion. The unreal can no longer be tolerated 
any where. 

Most earnest men and women will agree that no mere 
ornaments of society, however ancient or venerable they may 
be, ought to survive in the new world-order, for which millions 
of human beings have worked and fought and died. If the 
things in question—customs, rites, or institutions—are hin- 
drances rather than helps in the path of progress, “heavy 
, burdens and grievous to be borne” rather than means for the 
real betterment of life, we shall all gladly say “ Farewell.” to 
’ them, though in some cases our “ Farewell” may be accom- 
panied with reluctance and regret. For we are convinced that 
in the whole business we are “fellow-workers together with 
God.” Therefore we cannot despair; we dare not turn back. 

Are the creeds, the great historic creeds of the Church 
Universal, to be classed among the ornaments of our religion / 
Are they only the :mpedimenta of the Church Militant, and 
must they be abandoned as she moves on to new victories in 


her agelong warfare with evil? Some individuals who are — 


both more orthodox and more at home in the Christian fold 
than Mr H. G. Wells answer unhesitatingly “ Yes,” because 


they think of the creeds simply as records of ancient theological 
716 
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controversies, or as limitations arbitrarily imposed by ecclesi- 
astical authority upon the thinking of Christian people. It is 
as absurd as it is unprofitable, say these critics, to recite such 
documents at almost every public religious service. But the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are much more than mere records 
of ancient theological controversies, the nature of which very 
few people understand, and in which hardly anyone feels a 
vital interest. It is true that they arose out of heated contro- 
versies, but they were meant to be brief and convenient state- 
ments of the common Christian faith—of the things that were 
“most surely believed” by all Christian people. Nor ought 
the creeds to be regarded as arbitrarily imposed limitations 
upon the right of Christians to think about the profoundest 
questions of their religion. ‘To be a disciple of Christ does 
not constrain one to be an obscurantist. On the contrary, 
“the moral obligation to be intelligent” (to borrow Professor 
John Erskine’s striking phrase) rests as heavily upon the 
Christian as upon any other mother’s son. It is, of course, 
possible to treat the creeds as limitations on thinking; but to 
do so is to stifle Christian thought by denying it the freedom 
necessary for its development, as well as to be unjust to the 
higher usefulness of the creeds themselves. For the creeds 
will be most useful to the Christian Church if they are com- 
pletely separated from the idea of arbitrariness and interpreted 
as great democratic documents—documents that embody in 
a broad way the fundamental faith of all Christian men.} 
We must not forget that they are the creeds of the Church, 
which is the great community of all those who worship God 
and serve their fellow-men in the spirit of Christ. 

With sounder reason several evangelical denominations of 
Christians, maintaining that their sole concern as Christian 
bodies is to preach the Gospel as the Master preached it in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, have virtually ignored 
the historic creeds of Christendom. The test of discipleship 
with them consists in the personal acceptance of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all that is implied thereby, rather than -in 
assent to any particular form of belief. Other communions 
of a more liberal character have rejected the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds on the ground that they are hopelessly anti- 
quated and practically meaningless in-the twentieth century. 
These churches feel *free to preach the Gospel of Christ (or so 


1 In respect of origin the Apostles’ Creed is more democratic than the 
Nicene symbol. But both have been employed for centuries in the Church to 
express the common faith of Christian people, and use in this case counts for 
more than origin. : 
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much of it as they hold to be valid and valuable in the present 
age) in their own way. Of course, the creeds were unknown 
to Jesus, and it may be that the Gospel can be effectively 
preached without them. 

But have we a right to separate the Gospel and the Church, 
as both these groups of brethren have done? ‘The Gospel, 2.c. 
the preaching of Jesus, came first; but in history the Gospel 
and the Church belong together. The Gospel is the Church's 
message, and the Church is the Gospel’s means of preservation 
and propagation. Indeed, the Church is in a very real sense the 
creation of the Gospel. Now, the Christian Church is a living 
institution. Its life goes on continuously from age to age, and 
its past is carried on through the present into the future. In 
this respect it is like any other living organism. And the 
great historic creeds are part and parcel of the life-history of the 
Church, just as Magna. Charta is an essential part of the life- 
history of the British nation ; and therefore the creeds cannot 
be ignored or rejected without doing violence to the Church, 
which is historically bound up with the Gospel of Christ. 

I recall the story of an elderly Churchman who lived below 
Mason and Dixon’s line towards the end of the last century. 
He would never condescend to argue about politics or religion. 
Argument was for him unnecessary, because, as he stoutly 
maintained when occasion demanded, he believed in two 
great things—the Apostles’ Creed and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. These two, taken together, were his sheet-anchor 
against every wind that blew. We of this generation are less 
fortunate, for there are no external authorities to which we 
can appeal with like confidence. If we have been unmoved 
either by our own questionings or by the denials of others, we 
have at last been rudely shaken out of our dogmatic slumber 
by the present insistence on reality in religion, and we must 
give a reason for holding fast to the ancient formularies. As 
Churchmen we say the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and we 
are loyal to them. If we were not loyal to them, we should 
not under any circumstances join in the public recitation of 
them. Any other course plain honesty forbids. Several 
questions inevitably arise, and to these we must now devote 
our attention. Why do we accept the creeds? In what sense 
do we recite them? How do we say them ? 

Some other interesting questions might be asked. For 
example, do we Anglican Churchmen subscribe to the creeds’ 
in the English version of the Prayer Book?’ Or, do-we 


' The Apostles’ Creed first appears in English in the Primer of 1539, and 
. the Nicene Creed in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
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accept them in the Greek form? This may seem at first 
blush to be a purely academic question, and one that we may 
properly disregard, since academic questions are not much to 
‘ the fore in these times of intensely practical interest. But a 
moment’s reflection will convince any one of us that here 
is a matter of no small importance. I do not refer to the 
exegesis of phrases like “ Light of Light” and “very God of 
very God,” which are clearer in Greek than in English. | 
have in mind rather words and phrases that are obscured or 
incorrectly rendered in the English version which we recite 
in church. For example, the clause “by whom all things 
were made” (di of ra wavra éyévero), following immediately after 
a mention of the Father, is probably understood by most 
people to be a reference to God’s creation of the world. But 
of course the clause really refers to the instrumentality of the 
Son in the creation of the universe, being based on several 
New Testament passages... We might render the words thus: 
“through whom (7.e. the Son) the universe came into being.” 
Again, why does the Nicene Creed begin with the individual- 
istic “I believe”? It is true that the singular is found in the 
Latin text of the Western Church, but in the Greek text of 
both the Nicene and Niceno-Constantinopolitan Symbols the 
first person plural (morevouev) is used.? It may be said that 
“T” is the Church personified, and that the singular pronoun 
emphasises the solidarity of the confessing group better than 
the plural “ we.” In like manner the psalmists often use “I ” 
and “me” when they speak “in the name of the Church- 
nation.”* These so-called “I psalms” voice the common 
sentiments of the religious community, the psalmist’s in- 
dividuality being temporarily merged ii the corporate con- 
sciousness. Is the “I” of the Nicene Creed commonly under- 
stood in the individualistic or in the collective sense? Both 
of the creeds are corporate confessions of faith, and we ought 
not to forget or ignore their social character when we use 
them in the public services of the Church. Would not this 
idea be brought home more clearly to the average Christian 
if the plural “we” were restored at the beginning of the 
Nicene Creed? Finally, in the Apostles’ Creed, “the resur- 
_ tection of the body ” is an incorrect and misleading translation. 

1 Cf. John i. 3; 1 Cor, viii. 6 ; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2. 

2 The modern Greek Church has conformed to Western usage in this 
respect, but the plural is retained in the Coptic, Ethiopic, and Armenian 
liturgies. 

8 Cf. Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter (1891), 


- pp. 261 ff. Dr Cheyne also calls attention to the fact that the chorus in 
Greek tragedy sometimes speaks collectively in the first person singular. 
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In the Old Roman Symbol the phrase was — wapkos 
avacrasw, the emphasis being on capxés; and in the Latin 
Textus Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed it is carnis resurrec- 
tionem. » There is no ambiguity in either the Greek or the 
Latin expression, and there is no room for doubt or = 
certainty as to what was meant. But “the resurrection of 
the body,” in view of what St Paul says about the “spiritual 
body” in the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians, is suscep- 
tible of an entirely different interpretation. 

Then, too, there is the “higher criticism” of the creeds. 
Would it suffice to subscribe to the earliest and briefest form 
of the Apostles’ Creed, the Old Roman Symbol of the second 
century, which scholars have reconstructed from early Christian 
sources with what seems to be a fair measure of success? - Or, 
may we accept the Creed in the later and somewhat fuller form 
in which it was known to Marcellus of Ancyra and Rufinus of 
Aquileia in the fourth century? Or, are we committed to the 
Creed as it is given in the so-called Tewtus Receptus, on which 
our English version is based? It contains several significant 
words and phrases not found in the earlier forms of the Creed. 

But these minor points I mention only in passing. . We 
must hurry on to the consideration of our three main 
questions. 3 

First, then, why do we say the creeds? We read in 
Article VIII. that “the Nicene Creed, and that which is com-’ 
monly called the Apostles’ Creed,-ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed: for they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.” ‘The reason that is given for 
receiving and believing the creeds is the interesting thing 
in Article VIII. Here, indeed, pace Cardinal Newman and 
Tract 90, is good Protestant doctrine in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. Both of the creeds are held to depend upon certain 
statements of the Bible for their authority over the minds of 
Christian people. The Articles of Religion were put forth in 
an age when the Scriptures were believed to be an infallible 
revelation from Almighty God. Both the Old and New 
‘Testaments were held to be free from errors and mistakes of 
every kind. But we are unable to accept this view of the Bible. 
We prefer to say that it contains a revelation of God, and 
we are well aware that it is not infallible, at least in matters 
of science and history. Scripture is for the modern scholar, 
as a distinguished biblical critic has recently said, “ evidence 
not proof”; and therefore, remembering that according to 
Article VIII. the Bible is the source of authority, we cannot 
ascribe to the creeds an infallibility which we are unable to 
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accord to Scripture. Creedal infallibility and Scriptural infal- 
libility fall together. But even if they are not infallible, the 
two great historic creeds may perhaps occupy a position of 
authority in the Church more or less analogous to that ‘held 
by the Bible. 

The Catholic Churchman gives an entirely different answer 
to our question. For him the Church is central and funda- 
mental, and on her authority he accepts both the Bible and the 
creeds. Of course the Church, like any other organisation, has 
a perfect right to declare that the two historic creeds fully and 
adequately express her mind concerning the great matters 
with which they deal; but she cannot invest them with an 
infallibility which she herself does not possess.! No one can 
successfully gainsay the verdict of history on the alleged 
infallibility of the: Church. The idea of an ecclesia docens 
instructing mankind with infallible authority on subjects of the 
gravest concern is as foreign to the thought of the modern 
world as is the high-Protestant idea of an infallible book. The 
truth is that every form of infallibility, be it ecclesiastical, 
biblical, or creedal, has for ever perished from the earth. 

We do not say the creeds either because we believe that 
their several articles “may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture,” or because the Church bids us do so. We 
hold fast to them because we think there is positive value in 
doing so. We believe in the Gospel, and we also believe in 
the Church ; and we are convinced that logically and historically 
the two belong together. We shrink from separating what 
God seems to have joined together for the good of men, “lest 
haply” we “be found even to be fighting against God.” 
Therefore we are not only Christians, but also Churchmen. 
The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are par eacellence the state- 
ments of the Christian faith as the Church has understood it. 
Not as polemical documents but as positive affirmations, they 
have been seized upon by the common Christian consciousness 
and turned to popular use. ‘They are not in any sense complete 
expositions of the Christian faith, and in some respects they 
May seem to be not well suited to the needs of our time; but 
nevertheless, recognising them to be an essential part of the 
Church’s life-history, we Churchmen accept them, along with 
the Church, as the two great historic symbols of the Christian 
faith, and recite them as such in our public services. And we 


1 F, J. Hall (Authority Ecclesiastical and Biblical, 1908, p. 83) says: 
“Ecclesiastical infallibility means, briefly speaking, that no truly ecumenical 
teaching of the Catholic Church as to what is necessary to be believed, or 
essential to be practised, can be erroneous.” 


Von. XVII.—No. 4, 46 
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believe that by so doing we put ourselves into the mighty 
current of Christian life more fully and effectually than would 
-otherwise be possible. 

Our next question is, In what sense do we say the creeds? 
They may be taken either in the historical sense, i.e. according 
to their primary meaning, or in a figurative or metaphorical 
sense, just as the Scriptures may be interpreted either histori- 
cally or allegorically. It is the business of the scholar to 
ascertain by scientific investigation the original meaning of the 
several articles of the creeds, paying due attention to the 
historical conditions out of which the-documents arose. ‘This 
has been done, and so much unanimity of opinion has been 
reached that we may justly claim to know, at least in a general 
way, what the primary meaning of the creeds is. Concerning 
details there are of course different views. 

But are we men of the twentieth century able to accept 
the creeds secundum mentem auctorum? The bishops of the 
Anglican Communion passed the following resolution at the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908: “The Conference, in view of 
tendencies widely shown in the writings of the present day, 
hereby places on record its conviction that the historical facts 
stated in the creeds are an essential part of the faith of the 
Church.”* This resolution was “solemnly reaffirmed” by 
the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury on 
30th April 1914. Canon Glazebrook, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Ely published in a recent number of The Times, 
offers the following as a “natural interpretation” of the 
bishops’ resolution: “Each clause which mentions an event 
as having taken place in historical time must be accepted by 
the faithful as a literal statement of a fact.”* And yet he 
doubts if this was what the Lambeth Conference really 

- meant, and quotes the Bishop of Oxford as follows: “ When 
I say ‘He descended into hell,’ and also when in-a more 
general sense I say ‘He ascended into heaven, and _sitteth, 
etc., I confess to the use of metaphor in a historical state- 
ment, because the historical statement carries me outside 
the world of present possible experience, and symbolical 
language is the only language that I can use.”* In other 
words, so stout a champion of orthodoxy as Dr Gore, writing 
after the bishops’ Lambeth resolution of 1908, confesses that 
he feels obliged to interpret certain articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed metaphorically. He admits that the principle of meta- 


a Gore, The Basis of Anglican Fellowship, new ed., 1914, p. 3. 
? The Times, May 21, 1918, p, 4. 5 
3 Gore, op. cit., p. 24. 
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phorical or figurative’ interpretation is legitimate as applied 
to at least two articles of the Creed. If two articles may 
properly be understood in a figurative sense, the method 
may certainly be extended to any or all of them. And what 
is true of the Apostles’ Creed must be true also of the Nicene 
Creed, for they are both received on the same authority. 

Some of those who are unable to accept the creeds in the 
literal sense have found relief in the discovery that they are - 
in full accord with the purpose of the framers of the docu- 
ments, though the language used seems to them antiquated 
or ambiguous. For example, the words “born of Mary 
the Virgin” were originally meant to assert the reality of 
the birth and earthly life of Jesus over against the docetism 
of Marcion and his followers." But why should we of the 
present generation publicly protest that we are free from 
the errors of. docetism? The vast majority of Christians 
_ have never heard of the disease and could not recognise its 
symptoms if they were confronted with a genuine case. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that the epidemic is likely 
to recur. Docetism is extinct, and it has no other than an 
historical interest for us. But of course we are in hearty 
sympathy with what may be called the larger purpose or 
import of the creeds. 

- The example of the Bishop of Oxford will no doubt 
hearten thousands of forward-looking Christians who for 
one reason or another desire to subscribe to the creeds. 
‘Many of the clergy and a fair number of the laity, in America 
as well as in England, have come to feel that the difficulties 
in the way of the literal interpretation of the creeds are in- 
superable, and have adopted the metaphorical or figurative 
method. ‘They are entirely honest in their position, and 
maintain it openly. Surely, as the matter now stands, no 
one can be required to accept the creeds in the primary or 
historical sense. 

But what shall we say of the figurative method of inter- 
preting the creeds, having admitted its legitimacy? It is 
essentially like the allegorical interpretation of Scripture in 
the hands of Philo or Paul or Origen. The fundamental 
presumption is that the framers of the various articles wrought 
more wisely than they knew. For example, “ He descended 
into hell” may mean that Christ goes down, in the Gospel 
message, into the very depths of sin and degradation to rescue 
some poor soul from perdition. ‘This happens every day—or 
rather every night—in the slums of our cities. This may be 

1 Cf. M‘Giffert, The Apostles’ Creed (1902), pp. 122 ff. 
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what the article means, and then again it may not be this at 
all. Who knows? Each one inter rets as he will, all are 
‘satisfied, and the result is chaos. The only principle to be 
followed seems to be suum cuique- 

We ought, as serious-minded Christians, to know what the 
primary or historical meaning of the creeds is, and within 
certain limits we can find out without much effort. For the 
‘purpose of edification we may use the figurative or meta- 
phorical method ad Libitum. But because we desire to remain 
in the fellowship of the Church, living our lives and doing our 
work in the great historic body of Christ, we must not allow 
“ ourselves to be restricted to either of these methods of inter- 
pretation. ‘The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are the historic 
symbols of the Christian faith, and we recite each of them 
as a whole rather than as a seriés of articles dealing with 
various matters of theological interest. The public recitation 
of the creeds is an act of allegiance to the historic Christian 
faith ; and as we say them we do not interpret either literally 
or figuratively the various articles of which they consist, but 
rather we express our allegiance to the faith of which they are 
the recognised symbols. 

It has been suggested by some that the creeds should be 
sung rather than said in the services of the Church, because it 
is felt that one may sing with a good consciénce words which 
he cannot conscientiously say. ‘Those who make this proposal 
might invoke the authority of Calvin, who called the Apostles’ 
Creed a carmen. ‘The suggestion does not seem to the present 
writer to be a happy one. For apart from the ethical question 
involved, it assumes that the creeds are to be taken article by 
article rather than as a whole, and thus it loses sight of their 
true significance in public worship. 

Finally, how do we say the creeds? The Bishop of Here- 
ford, Dr Henson, is reported to have declared recently that he 
accepted the creeds ex animo, and that it was dishonourable to do 
otherwise. Professor Kirsopp Lake i is grieved that “a typical 
Liberal in ecclesiastic matters” should use such language. 
and in a recent number of the Hissert Journat’ he takes 
the bishop to task for doing so. According to Dr Lake, 
to say that one accepts the creeds ew animo is equivalent to 
saying that one accepts them in the literal or historical sense. 
The speaker who uses the phrase ea animo “means to 
emphasise, not to qualify, his assent.” It may be that these. 
words are sometimes used and understood in this way. But 
is this what they really mean? Ha animo seems to the present 

1 Hippert Journat, xvi, (1918), pp. 632 ff. 
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writer to be synonymous with sincerely, i.e. without dissimula- 
tion or mental reservation.’ Hence in the present instance the 
phrase indicates the manner in which Dr Henson accepts the 
ereeds rather than the sense in which he understands them. 
It can therefore be used with perfect propriety by one who 
sincerely interprets the creeds in a figurative or metaphorical 
sense. We all accept the creeds ex animo, whatever our 
interpretation of them may be; for otherwise we should not 
subscribe to them or recite them in the offices of the Church. 
We accept the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds because they 
are the historic symbols of the Christian faith; we say them 
as such in our services of public worship; and we repeat them 


absolutely ea animo. 
: W. H. P. HATCH. 


CampripeGeE, Mass. 


1 This is certainly the meaning of ex animo in Latin writers. Cf., e.g., Cicero, 
Ad Fam., 9. 16, 2: “Sed ego uno utor argumento quamobrem me ex animo 
vereque arbitrer diligi.” F. W. Robertson wrote in 1843: “ As to the Church of 
England, I am hers, ex animo. I do not mean to say that if I had written her 
baptismal service I should have exactly expressed myself as she has done ; but 
take her as she is, ‘ With all thy faults I love thee still’” (Life and Letters, 
1887, i. p. 101), 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 

' treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 

to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 

article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“THE SICKNESS OF ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 353.) 


Mr R. H. Tawney’s article in the April number of the Hibbert Journal 
is so interesting, clear, and conclusive that I take this occasion to remark 
a fact which has been in my mind for years. It ought to help many a 
lay reader out of the bogs in the use of the term “ rights.” 

Owing to the fact that this term, especially when used in the singular, 
cannot escape that fringe of meaning which is associated with “ right” 
rather than “a right,” there grows up in wi 3 minds a feeling of 
legitimacy, or even righteousness, in the exercise of “rights.” If readers 
could substitute, in Mr Tawney’s article, in every sentence in which he 
uses it, his definition of “a right ” they would soon discover very different 
associations connected with the ideas of power or liberty. It is a great 
pity that this equivocal term: exists in the language. Immanuel Kant 
somewhere calls attention to the fact that the German language has two 
words for “evil” where the English has but one, and he remarks the 
advantage in escaping an equivocation—the first time, so far as I can 
recall, that Kant recognised equivocation in his dialectics. It is certain 
that we could better protect the average layman from illusion if the 
language were not burdened with the confusion incident to the use of 
“right” and “a right.” Not that there is any marked tendency to 
identify them, but that a fringe of association is inevitable with many 
people that leads to illusion in the treatment of political matters, Just 
substitute “ power” or “ liberty ” where “a right” or “rights” are con- 
cerned, and also substitute “a right” or “rights” wherever “ power” or 
“liberty ” is used, and see how different the sentences will sound unless the 
real distinction between legitimacy and liberty is kept in view. 

James H. Hystor. 

New York. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


“ETHER, MATTER, AND THE SOUL.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 520.) 


Me Rozertson, while criticising my article in the January Hibbert, is 
evidently interested in the use of terms, and hence, perhaps, can help in 
explaining how to use the term “ material” iomanailigiesaiy. Sometimes 
it is used as the adjective of matter, sometimes as a sort of synonym for. 
matter ; sometimes again as equivalent to “ physical,” i.e. as opposed to 
psychical or spiritual ; while sometimes it is used in a semi-figurative 
sense as meaning “significant.” In illustration I might instance: “That 
is a material fact”; “The evidence is immaterial”; “ Platinum was the 
material employed”; “Imports of raw material”; “The material Uni- 
verse”; “* A materialistic philosopher.” 

On the whole it has been found convenient to use the term material 
in a wider sense than the restricted and definable term matter, though 
the term physical may sometimes be used instead. If I say that the ether 
of space belongs to the material universe but is not itself matter, it is 
probable that Mr Robertson and many others would accuse me of incon- 
sistency. But I plead not guilty, and ask them what they themselves 
would say about light, for instance, or sound. 

Mr Robertson makes the definite assertion that the stuff of which matter 
is made “ deserves par excellence the name of matter”; but he will hardly 
find a physicist to agree with him. Physicists may not be authorities on 
language, but they are generally careful in the use of terms and are bound 
to discriminate between matter and ether; they even begin to suspect 
that regular dynamics does not apply equally to both. Mr Robertson 
speaks of the distinction between ether and matter as “an arbitrary 

istinction”; but he cannot be fully acquainted .with the evidence, which 

is voluminous and not easy. Besides, it is contrary to common sense 
to call different things by the same name merely because one is made 
of the other. Even Mr Robertson would hardly say that flax is pre- 
eminently entitled to the name linen, or that iron ought to be called 
horse-shoe nails and steam-engines. 

Mr Robertson goes on to object to my claim for locomotion as the 
essential attribute of matter, and to my location of strain or potential 
energy in the ether; but here he is dealing with realities, not with terms, 
and therefore I presume does not wish to be dogmatic. He speaks of 
strain and stress as “in fact simply frustrated tendencies to locomotion.” 
Would he apply this well-sounding phrase to the act of winding a watch, 
or cracking a nut, or sounding a tuning-fork ? He will hardly be helped 
to understand the alternations of strain in a violin string or organ pipe 
by thinking of frustrated locomotion. He has merely failed to understand 
my meaning. When a bow is bent the particles of matter are rearranged, 
they are not strained: it is the intervening connecting medium that is 
strained. So it is when a weight is raised. The weight itself is not 
affected, save by alteration of place, yet energy has been gained :. and 
if I ask where the energy is located, I do not pretend to be asking an easy 
question ; it is a question for a physicist, not one that can be answered 
offhand by a literary critic. 

In his third paragraph I understand Mr Robertson to abandon super- 
ficial criticism and to ask for information. I am glad to supply it, and 
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have partly done so already by the illustration of a bent spring. Assum- 
ing it true that the particles of matter are merely rearranged or altered 
in relative position, and also that a connecting medium is responsible. for 

- the cohesion and elastic recoil, then the existence of two constituents or 
components of any object—the sensible portion and the insensible portion, 
the matter portion and the ether portion—is self-evident. 

No doubt he will naturally exclaim that in that case if the body is 
moved the ether permeating it must move too. Well, there we enter 
on ‘a subject that requires some study, and in order to be brief I must 
content myself by referring him to the theory of Fresnel and the con- 

.firmatory experiment of Fizeau concerning the speed of light through 
moving transparent matter. The ether. is modified inside matter; and 
that experiment demonstrates that not the uniform and permeating ether 
of space, but only the modification, or, if we choose so to express it, the 
modified portion of ether, moves about with the matter, being essentially 
part of the object. 

In his fourth paragraph Mr Robertson quite legitimately attacks my 
hypothesis or speculation as to the possible animation, in the case of living 
things, of this modified or constituent ether, and as to the possible perma- 
nence or survival of the animated ethereal portion when the material 
one is worn out. Here I will not join issue with him, since it is a 

ypothesis which admittedly requires a great deal of working at, and in its 
a stage may quite properly be objected to. It is little better than a 

int to assist contemplation, and a clue to such experimentation as may 
be possible. He says that it is not a consoling supposition, nor affords 
any assurance for personal immortality. Very likely not. Evidence for 
that must be based upon facts, not upon suppositions or desires, and 
unless the fact of survival is first established there is no need for hypothesis 
nor anything to explain. ‘To anyone not aware of the evidence for that 
great fact any hypothesis seeking to explain the manner of it must indeed 
seem gratuitous. But given the validity of certain subjective testimony 
from the other side as to the possession of a bodily appearance not unlike 
the old one though no longer capable of affecting our present material 
senses, we inevitably make guesses as to its nature. 

Whether the term “soul” is conveniently applicable to this “ spiritual 
body” is a question of nomenclature, and therefore one on which I am 
very willing to learn from experts on language as soon as they know 
the facts, Oxtver Loner. 





“THE SCANDAL OF NON-ESSENTIALS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 458.) 


I conress that I cannot regard Professor Flinders Petrie’s easy way to 
Christian unity as very promising. Without doubt it is fascinatingly 
easy. Let us all sing the Te Deum together; and, I suppose, let each 
take as much of it as he pleases for historic fact, and the rest for poetic — 
symbolism. I fear that will prove but a thin covering of olive branches 
over the pitfall of iiveocailaie opposition. ; 

But my objection is not only to the Professor’s conclusion, but to the 
method by which lie reaches it. He appears to seize upon the ostensible 
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cause of separation in each case, to empty it of all meaning, to call the - 
discredited thing a label, and then to search for the real cause elsewhere, 
and find it in racial differences, inherited traditions, etc. No doubt he 
is right in pointing to these as largely influencing the respective com- 
batants in choosing sides, taking up their positions, and selecting their 
weapons; but he seems to have overlooked the fact that the given cause 
in most cases marks the point of collision, that the combatants are to a 
large extent men who desire to think alike, but who find an obstacle to 
this, perhaps owing to the causes which he specifies, yet an obstacle 
which takes the form of some problem which is hard to solve, and the 
different sides represent different solutions. If one solution ultimately 
secures general acceptance, the various distinctions of race, etc., do not 
prevent reconciliation, until a fresh problem presents itself. 

Take, e.g., the Homoousion pa Homoiousion controversy. However 
impossible it is to define such a mystery as the Divine Nature, the two 
watchwords do represent different solutions of the practical problem, how 
to maintain the Unity of the Deity, along with the duty of offering 
worship to Christ, each being fundamental to Christianity. The 
Homoiousion solution, if accepted, would have carried with it a radical 
change in the Christian religion as received from the Apostles. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ must ultimately have ceased to be worshipped as God. 
Its final overthrow meant the reconciliation of vast multitudes of diverse 
racial and hereditary antecedents. Whatever subsequent dissensions 
might arise, this at least ceased to be a cause of open conflict. Progress 
was made, in the only way it can be made, by thrashing out the particular © 
cause of difference which came to the top. 

And to-day the main difficulty in the way of corporate reunion, at 
least outside the Roman communion, is what is called “apostolic 


‘ succession” ‘“ Episcopal succession oy physical contact” is how the 


Professor paints the label. It would hard to gather from this that 


the point at issue was whether Christianity involved membership in a 
body intended by its Founder to manifest visibly to the world the unity 
of His followers in Him, or simply the individual acceptance of certain 
doctrines about God. Yet it is nothing short of this, and the controversy 
is by no means vitally concerned with the method of signifying Ta 


Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian constitution of the ministry, but with the proposition that, 
if the body is to be visibly one, its ministers must be Mm: inted by a 

presume to 
exercise this ministry who had not been commissioned by someone who 
was himself universally recognised as duly commissioned to convey 
ministerial authority to others. This principle once conceded, adjust- - 
ments on both sides would readily follow; what we can see to be the 
chief obstacle to corporate unity would be cleared away, and, at any rate 
for the time being, Christians whose traditions have widely diverged for 
the past four hundred years would regain the unity which they preserved 
dl ~ whole for fifteen hundred years before the great Western 

-up. 

But. until this principle be accepted we are separated by a funda- 
mentally different conception of Christianity, even though it can be 
superficially represented as nothing more than a quarrel about “ episcopal 
succession by physical contact.” C. E. Scorr-MoncrikFr. 
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“GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 480.) 


Tue Rev. Alfred E. Garvie on the above subject thus writes (p. 488): 
“God cannot do more than He has done in Christ; but who can sa 
that in this earthly life every man has become fully aware of what Christ 
is, and has finally determined his relation to Him ?” ‘ 

Dr Garvie’s standpoint may be taken as that of the orthodox 
Christian of the present day, and I don’t suppose he would look upon 
Francis Stopford as a Christian, seeing that he thus writes, at p. 503, 
on “The Immortal Soul”: “To render the world a little happier, 
a little brighter, and a little healthier for those who come after— 
in this work lay immortality, and in so far as I had striven to this end 
there had gone forth from my being an energy which endures. This 
energy, conjoined to a vast volume of efflucnce, a stream of living power, 
the outflowing of the actions of all unselfish men and women of all time, 
inspires, strengthens, and compels humanity to the same purpose for ever.” 

Mr Stopford’s views are now by no means uncommon, and they are 
more like those of the majority of the laity who think for themselves 
than those of Dr Garvie; but, the question is, Who is right? Have 
we any soul, any more than the lower animals have? ‘That is a 
question which can never be scientifically discussed, except by those who 
know physiology as well as philosophy; but it is a question which the 
Church ought to face; and if our immortality depends, as I> believe 
it does, on our offspring and our influence, what need is there for the 
Church? Some have ventured to say that this war, waged among 
professing Christian nations, proves that the Christian religion is a 
failure. And it is no wonder it has proved a failure, for its plan of 
salvation is founded on the myth of, Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden, and on the atonement of Jesus—Paul, indeed, stakes the truth of 
the Christian religion on the resurrection of Jesus, for which there is no 
evidence that would convince an unprejudiced jury. It is to psychology 
we must look to get any satisfactory solution of the question as to the 
immortality of the soul ; and, having studied the subject to the best of my 
ability, I am compelled by my reason to confess that I have come to look 
upon the body as a machine—the most wonderful, no doubt, nevertheless 
a mere machine; and I regard death as an endless sleep. It has taken 
me a long time to come to that conclusion, but I am certainly a happier 


and or a better man since I came to think so, and I believe it . 


would be well for humanity if a new Catechism were written and taught 
to the child. But to whom should its compilation be entrusted? To 
the medical profession, I think, for the mind cannot be sound unless the 
body is sound, and the new Catechism will have nothing to say about 
the soul, or spirits, but be concerned chiefly about the body and mind. 
Looking back over the history of philosophy, I find that it is to medical 
men that the credit of any great progress is due. It was John Locke, 
in his Essay on Human Understanding, who taught philosophers that 
there were no innate ideas; it was Dr David Hartley’s reasoning that 
proved we have no free-will; and Dr Laycock, ‘Professor of the Practice 
of Physic in the University of Edinburgh, was the first, in his epoch- 
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making work on Mind and Brain, to lay the true foundation of mental 
science. If, then, philosophers and theologians will enlist the services 
of the medical profession, and have religion, such as it has become, 
replaced by science in our school curriculum, there will be some hope of 
the child bane taught to know God in His works, and, learning His 
goodness, to love Him and do His will. 

Joun Happon, M.A., M.D. 





“ THE IMMORTAL SOUL.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 492.) 


Mr Srorrorp’s article on “ The Immortal Soul” is framed on sound scien- 
tific lines. He accepts both the physical and spiritual facts of man’s being. 
He admits that an almost universal belief in God points to the existence 
of some justification of that belief in Reality. He frames an hypothesis to 
meet the case, and shows that on this hypothesis the phenomena which we 
actually observe would be likely to occur. 

Although there is not a shred of direct evidence in support of his 
theory, it must be admitted that if (a big if!) the intercommunion of souls 
is achieved through the mediation of that imperceptible entity the ether, 
whose existence physical science compels us to assume as the most likely 
explanation of many phenomena, then analogy with other sense-organs 
makes a guess that such special soul-cells exist not unreasonable. Further, 
we must confess that the phenomena of mental disease and of diseases due 
to the ill-functioning of certain ductless glands lend considerable support 
to such a view. Moral and spiritual obliquities due to cerebral pressure, and 
to the alteration of the thyroid secretion, do unquestionably occur. None 
the less, if spiritual activities are mediated by the ether and brain-cells, 
Mr Stopford's theory, like all scientific theories, does not get us beyond 
materialism. . To bring in a God is quite unnecessary for the hypothesis 
itself, even though it may be metaphysically necessary if we are to intro- 
duce the Good. Thus the difficulty of a sehata explanation is not 


properly removed, but only shifted back, though Mr Stopford’s materialism 
is hidden behind a God arbitrarily introduced—arbitrarily so far as the 
hypothesis itself is concerned, though necessarily for him owing to his 
belief that the general faith of mankind cannot be mistaken. Moreover— 
and this second point is really involved in the first,—like all scientific 
hypotheses, Mr Stopford’s m4 answers the question How? not the question 


Why? which, of course, is all that science aspires, or can aspire, to do. If 
God exists, we find here no sufficient cause for His creative activity. Wh 

should God bring about the long chain of events that led to the evolution 
of man if men are merely destined to bring more good into their relations 
with each other and with Him, and then cease to be? What does God 
gain by that? Does it not indeed involve a contradiction in terms that a 
Personal God, who ex hypothesi is infinite and eternal, should achieve His 


1 The pineal gland was long ago suggested to be the seat of the soul, though recently 
it has been found merely to control the development of the sexual organs. 
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creative activity and work it out to its end in Time alone, which Time can 
have no reality or even existence for Him? Has such a creation any meaning 
‘at all in relation to the eternal? And if God be not Personal, is the escape 
from pantheism, at which the writer evidently aims, at all made good? 
Mr Stopford has formulated, very clearly, a view which is widely, if vaguely, 
held among the nobler and more thoughtful to-day—a view whose 
altruism is truly Christian. But once it is clearly formulated its inherent 
weaknesses are too apparent to pass unobserved. The hypothesis: does 
not explain the most important fact of all—that men do actually.exist ; 
for the conditions assumed make their existence of no value to the God 
who made them. Srewart A. M‘Dowatt, B.D. 


WINCHESTER. 





“THE DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION.” 
(ibbert Journal, April 1919, p. 414.) 


Proressor Darrocu in his “ Democratic Conception of Education ” lays too 
much stress on training for leadership. So far from “reconstructing our 
whole system of education” so that “youths of marked ability for 
leadership may be discovered and educated,” we need to abolish much of 
the present selection of individuals. We are still too much tied to 
autocratic, bureaucratic, and undemocratic, methods of medieval times, 
which selected for education just a sufficient number to recruit the govern- 
ing classes, There is a world of difference between selecting a few to go 
forward and marching all forward, eliminating only those who fall by 
the way. Professor Darroch quite rightly stresses “equality of oppor- 
tunity” as fundamental, but again his idea is opportunity for exceptional 
ability. While his suggestion that the scholar shall leave school “ capable 
of carrying on his own education” is a pale, undemocratic shadow of 
Milton’s “enflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of 
virtue; stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men and worthy 
patriots, dear to God, and famous to all gages.” 

Does not the conception of Democracy say to Professors and teachers 
more emphatically that the educational process is lifelong, and school and 
college only a beginning? So the school aim should not be to complete 
anything either vocational or even academic, but merely to train the 
mind for clear thinking and store it for long views; to open as many 
subjects as possible—vistas for the unfolding spirit and character, broaden- 
ing each individual’s outlook and opportunity; though much of it may 
be classed as mere smattering and pursued no further when a choice of 
career has been freely made. And does not Democracy demand buildings 
which are public property, management free from the “dead hand,” 
religious freedom, democratic control, teachers financially secure and 
intellectually free, and all vested interests subordinate to the public 
interest ? A. J. MunbEtwa. 


Nationa Epucation AssociaTIon, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S,W, 1. 
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ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMITTEES. 
(Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1919, p. 214, and April 1919, p. 518.) 


May I be allowed to make two remarks, as briefly as possible, on 
_ Mr Vizard’s interesting note in your April number (p. 518) ? 

First, let me make it plain that while I earnestly deprecate many mis- 
leading anthropomorphic associations of the word Person as applied to God, 
I cannot conceive God without the fullest attribute of Personality. ° 

The essence of Personality ip anyone consists in the possibility of our 
entering into mental and spiritual relations with him. But the word 
’ Person does suggest and connote—and we can never now prevent its doing 
so even to an educated mind—an individual separate Being with limita- 
tions and attributes quasi-human—a conception of God which leads to 
insoluble contradictions and finally to rejection. The word Person as 
applied to the Godhead seems, in fact, incurably misleading. And, moreover, 
it has little authority. ‘The word is now happily excluded from the New 
Testament in that connection (Heb. i. 3, R.V.); and in the Quicunque 
vult the Godhead is described as revealed to men in three Persona: a 
word which, as every scholar knows, does not mean individuals, as our 
English word persons does, but characters, manifestations, ‘“ masks.” 

Personality is inherent in Him from whom all human personality is 
derived. ‘The word “God” should suggest the Infinite Spirit of Love and 
Goodness whose offspring we are, whom we may and can and should think 
of and pray to and trust and love as our Father in heaven. We can with 
perfect honesty use the noble poetical imagery of the Old Testament and 


our Church’s prayers as the natural language of piety and adoration, if 
pray guage y y 


they are not translated into deadly prose and forced on us as:the language 
of a quasi-science. It is not the Personality and Fatherhood, but the 
popular primeval and childish Personification, the “ anthropomorphisa- 
.tion” of God still insisted on by some theologians as the only orthodoxy 
(as illustrated in my article), that has alienated so many religious and 
Christian people from our theology and from the Church. Our Lord 
came not to Satvor but to fulfil the theology, as well as the morality. 
of the Law. 

Secondly, I would ask him to consider whether progress in religious 
thought, or development of theology, is quite appropriately illustrated by 
the Scripture ble he adapts to it ; ond whether its genesis and method 
are correctly described as “reinterpretation.” Are not the changes which 
we have witnessed in our lifetime, and others which preceded them, more 
truly regarded as the evolution of thought under the inner working of the 
Spirit of God? We have witnessed the general acceptance of such a 
doctrine of development under such influence coming with the light of 
fuller knowledge of the past. This has profoundly modified our views of 
Creation; of the natural and supernatural; of Providence; of religions 
other than Christianity; of the nature of the Bible and its inspiration ; 
and of much beside. It is alteripg very widely the conception that 
religious men are forming of God and the nature of His government 
of men. Surely all this is no mere “reinterpretation.” It is new and 
living thought springing from germs and roots in the old. It is a true 
evolution of theology. 

In such a process it necessarily follows that, while a later generation 
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may be broadly differentiated from an earlier, even children from their 
fathers, in fo generation men will always coexist in different stages. 
There is on the whole, though not continuous, an advance towards the 
moral and the spiritual. Sometimes there is reaction towards the 
mechanical and material. The permanent line of advance is only found as 
the result of joint effort, and only assured by human experience. Thus 
God is educating us. 

We do not therefore, as I think, need “a drastic change in the form of 
spiritual religion.” That which has no root in the past will have no future. 
Evolution in the spiritual direction is going on, perhaps, nearly as fast as 
men can bear it. ‘The wholesome evolution of the last seventy years is, as 
I think, retarded by the withdrawal from the fold of men, whether clergy 
or laity, “ who have a firm belief in religion and really love the ‘ Church,’” 
in their impatience at the slowness of evolution of theology. Meantime 
Christian thought and religion are slowly outgrowing some of the theology 
which has clothed them in the past. J. M. Witson. 


WoRCESTER. 





SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


‘Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Tue shining article in the tenth volume of The Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics (T. & T. Clark) is Mr Stanley A. Cook’s, upon “ Religion,” 
a piece of close reasoning and a comprehensive survey. One would 
have welcomed, at the outset, a more detailed examination of the various 
attempts to define religion; some of the definitions, ¢.g. those of 
Tylor and Schleiermacher and Sir J. G. Frazer, open up vital issues. 
But in almost every respect the article lays bare the methods and aims 
of the study in a way which guides the reader through the complicated 
materials; it is neither too anthropological nor too philosophic, and it 
has the further merit of treating the subject as one that lives and moves. 

Towards the close the author ventures upon a provisional definition of 
' what he means by religion, holding that it “primarily involves some 
immediate consciousness of transcendent realities of supreme personal 
worth, vitally influencing life and thought, expressing themselves in 
forms which are conditioned by the entire stage of development reached 
by the individual and his environment, and tending to become more 
explicit and static in mythologies, theologies, philosophies, and scientific 
doctrines.” This may seem unduly cumbrous as a definition, but it 
describes succinctly the lines of investigation followed in the article 
itself. In his History of Religions (Macmillan) Dr E. Washburn 
Hopkins of Yale University defines religion somewhat colloquially as 
“squaring human life with superhuman life.” The rest of the book, 
however, is quite sober and scientific. It is a survey of comparative 
religion, compact and terse, a manual which does in one volume what 
Professor Moore of Harvard is doing in two. ‘The text is not easy reading, 
and the bibliographies are curiously eclectic; but as a work of reference 
the book has the merit of convenience, especially in the department of 
Indian religion. Dr. Hopkins rightly observes that it is difficult to 
overestimate “ the immense importance of Buddhism in the cultural and 
religious evolution of Japan,” and he traces the doctrine of “karma” 
from its source in the Rig Veda. Professor John Mackenzie (Expositor, 
April) analyses the latter idea in its Hindu form, differing from Professor 
Hopkins on the question ofits origin, but summing up with equal strength 
against the alleged moral basis for the doctrine of transmigration, which 
is vital to the notion of “karma.” He notes that “it is in the works 
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which manifest the spirit of deepest earnestness that the tendency has 
been most marked to depart from the vn gpd of the doctrine of karma, 
and to grant a place to the grace of God, given freely, not according to 
merit.” The article is a thoughtful and acute piece of writing. ; 

Dr Henry Townsend’s Doctrine of Grace in the Synoptic Gospels 
(Methuen) bears a paradoxical title, for “grace” was not a word upon 
the lips of Jesus; it is a Pauline theological term, in the New Testament, 
and even when Luke uses it he does not express the Pauline doctrine. 
Dr Townsend, however, addresses himself to the divine grace as manifested 
in the person, work, and teaching of Jesus. From this point of view he 
offers what is substantially an estimate of the Synoptic Gospels, including 
problems like prayer and miracles. There is a useful sketch of the idea 
of grace in the Old Testament and in Jewish literature, which helps to 
elucidate the New Testament development. As it happens, the only 
Encyclopedia articles which embrace New Testament theology directly 
are those on “ Righteousness” in the teaching of Christ and in the Pauline 
theology, the former by Dr W. C. Allen, the latter by the late Principal 
Denney. Even apart from this, there is little to chronicle upon the 
subject. Professor C. F. Kent and a number of American coadjutors 
have, however, issued the New Testament section of what is called The 
Shorter Bible (Hodder & Stoughton). For whom even “in our day of haste, 
half-work, and disarray” is the New Testament too long? Apparently 
for some readers who are “often confused by different versions of the 
same incidents and teachings” in the Synoptic Gospels. The help offered 
to these perplexed creatures here is not exactly a Diatessaron—for extracts 
from the Fourth Gospel are printed separately at the end—but a series 
of selected passages from the first three gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, which, it is claimed, contain the heart and essence 
of the collection. The passages are printed in a new translation which 
attempts “to reproduce as far as possible the force and vigour of the 
original.” Dr Colin Campbell has issued a third and revised edition of 
The First Three Gospels in Greek (Oliver & Boyd). The text used is 
that of Westcott and Hort, and the synopsis differs from nearly all others 
of modern origin in being based upon the old hypothesis that Mark is 
the latest of the Synoptic Gospels. A few notes at the foot of the page 
occasionally give reasons for this view. But it would require more 
evidence 5 th has been adduced to render it tenable. The arguments 
put forward are courageous and novel, rather than convincing. The 
present writer has also published a third and revised edition of his 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (T. & T. Clark). 
The Encyclopedia article on “Sacraments” does not discuss the New 
Testament evidence, but Mr B. S. Easton has a paper in The Constructive 
Quarterly (March) upon “St Paul and the Sacraments,” which deals 
exegetically and historically with the apostle’s views. “ His sacramentalism 
has almost certainly absorbed certain Hellenistic elements,” but their 
influence is pronqunced unappreciable. Mr Easton agrees with the view 
that, “rigorously considered, in the Pauline system justification and the 
sacraments have nothing to do with each other”; and “the Eucharist: 
is not needed for the logical completeness of St Paul’s system, and 
Paulinism could have existed unchanged without it.” In the Expository 
Times (March) Mr Harold Smith arranges data upon “The Kingdom 
of God in the Ante-Nicene Fathers,” which suggest that the idea of the 
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Kingdom as God’s inward rule is much more prominent in Origen than 
in Latin fathers like Tertullian and Cyprian. Dr. Foakes-Jackson 
(Harvard Theological Review, April) argues that in “The City of God” 
Augustine followed Paul in his conception of the Church, instead of 
adhering to the more primitive idea of the Messianic kingdom as exhibited 
~ in the a fee Gospels and in Acts. ‘ Augustine seems to have been far 
more influenced by the Stoic idea of a heavenly State than by the promises 
of Jesus or the hopes of. his immediate disciples.” ‘There may be an 
element of truth in this contention, but Augustine did attach himself 
to one primitive element of the “kingdom” idea, in his famous inter- 
pretation of the millennium. In connection with this department of 
early Christian thought, it may be noted that the Encyclopedia has only 
two articles which are relevant—one by the present writer on the “ Pistis 
Sophia,” the other by Professor A. F. Simpson on “ Pleroma ”—tracing 
the idea from its New ‘Testament usage down to the Valentinian theosophy. 
In The American Journal of Theology (April) Dr C. C. Torrey finishes 
his study of “ Fact and Fancy in Theories concerning Acts.” It is a reply 
to some criticisms of his own theory, and he evidently intends to pursue 
the subject further. A sensible statement of the reasons why Acts is not 
to be dated in the seventh decade of the first century is given by Professor 
E. J. Goodspeed, in The Expositor (May) ; he indicates clearly the internal 
reasons for believing that Luke wrote Acts long after Paul had died. 

The variety of sacrificial ? ideas and expressions inherited by the Christian 
Church is lucidly expounded by Dr M. G. Glazebrook in The Journal of 
Theological Studies (January, pp. 109-126: “Hebrew Conceptions of 
Atonement, and their Influence upon Early Christian Doctrine”). ‘The 
incidence of the alphabet prevents this volume of the Encyclopedia from 
giving much attention to Old Testament theology. ‘There are compact, 
competent articles on subjects like ‘“ Righteousness,” “ Prayer,” and 
“Priesthood” among the Jews, and an article, by no means satisfactory, 
on Hebrew Prophecy by Dr E. Kénig. On the other hand, Professor 
C. F. Burney has published a critical edition of The Book of Judges 
(Rivingtons), to which his Schweich Lectures on Israel's Settlement in 
Canaan (Milford) form an indispensable pendant. The commentary is 
extremely full and elaborate, with an Ragiich trenehition and prolegomena. 
It is distinguished by accurate scholarship, as might be expected, by a 
remarkable power of handling the Babylonian evidence, and also by some 
novel conclusions on chronological, literary, and religious details. In 
both works the author holds that it was the Joseph-tribes in the main 
who left Egypt at the Exodus, entering Canaan under Joshua not long 
after 1200 n.c., and that some Israelite tribes were already in Canaan ; 
that Yahweh was originally an Amorite deity, represented in Canaan as 
the Moon-god whose consort was Ashera; and that the book of Judges 
occupies a “position on the border-land between history and legend,” 
uninfluenced by Deuteronomy. Dr Burney has made a_ provocative 
contribution to the study of the period and of Judges itself. It is 


1 In the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (Dec. 1918) M. Edouard Logoz begins 
a series of promising articles upon Augustine’s philosophy of history, by discussing his 
views of Creation. He brings out the divergence between Augustine and Plotinus. 
2 This point is made in two recent University sermons, by Canon Sanday at Oxford 
pe roeiter, April: “The Meaning of the Atonement”), and by Professor Kennett at 
ambridge (The Interpreter, January : ‘‘ The Liberty which is in Christ”). 
Vou. XVIL—No. 4. : 47 
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especially useful to have the longer notes in the commentary and the 
beautifully clear maps in the Schweich volume. ‘Two. studies of the 
rophet Jeremiah have also appeared—one a translation, Jeremiah in Modern 
Speech (J. Clarke), by Dr J. E. M‘Fadyen; the other, a volume. entitled 
The Burden of the Lord (J. Clarke), by Mr W. R. Thomson. Mr Thomson 
in twenty chapters puts before the modern reader some salient features 
of Jeremiah’s personality and career. . ‘Ihe book is written with knowledge 
of criticism and with religious sympathy. Mr Thomson claims that 
“whenever the piety of later Judaism broke through the forms of 
legalism, and spoke a language in which the religious spirit of to day can 
utter its deepest longings, it revealed its debt to Jeremiah.” M. Paul 
Humbert’s “ Remarques sur l’actualité des prophetes hébreux ” (Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie, Dec. 1918) cover a wider field. Modern 
democracy, he argues, “ se doit de les accueillir au Panthéon de ses grands 
hommes, car peu de génies sont mieux désignés pour parler a son coeur 
passionné.” He describes with a touch of real eloquence their moral 
realism, their political sagacity in a time of international confusion and 
domestic strife, their plea for social justice, and at the same time their 
wholesome individualism. A. H. Edekoort’s Het Zondebesef in de baby- 
lonische boetepsalmen (Utrecht, 1918), a well-equipped monograph, opens 
with translations of the relevant “ penitential psalms” in the Babylonian 
religious literature, and proceeds to discuss their theological significance 
under three heads—(a) the confession of sin, (b) the consequences of sin, 
and’ (c) the deliverance from sin. The details are often technical, and 
only to be judged by experts. But the author makes some effective 
criticism of writers like A Jeremias; he writes with what is evidently 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, and occasionally sums up a question 
happily—as, eg., on p. 121 (“The assertion, ‘Timor fécit deos,’ finds no 
support in Babylonian religion. . . . Fear in Babylonia was always the 
result of the sense of sin”). 

On historical theology, again, this volume of the Encyclopedia happens 
to be particularly rich. ‘The Pietistic movement which broke up Lutheran 
scholasticism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is analysed by 
Mr E. S. Waterhouse; the contemporary wave of Quietism in France is 
described sympathetically by Mrs E. Herman; “ Puritanism” and the 
* Pilgrim Fathers ” supplement each other ; and, among other articles, there 
is a notable account oF “ Presbyterianism” by the late Professor Dall of 
Kingston, who gives quite an impartial and accurate survey of its religious 
principles and ecclesiastical polity. ‘ Presbyterianism,” he observes, “ like - 
other ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon suddenly entering 
about 1550 on a career totally unprepared for, but was the emergence into 
freedom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute Christ for the pope 
as the head of the Church, and spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have 
at once the explanation of our Protestant divisions, and the antidote to 
much of the alarm which they cause in unreflécting minds.” This is borne 
out by the late Professor Gwatkin’s article on “'The Reformation,” which 
succeeds in being, like Handel’s angels, “ever bright and fair”; it stands 
out in this volume as a masterpiece of historical insight and equity, full of 
terse aphorisms and illuminating judgments, like: “'The fuudamental error 
of the Latin Church was the twofold error of the Pharisees. It mistook the 
gospel for a law, and again mistook the office of law”; “ Feudalism was 
society organised for war”; “The holiness of the Church was nowhere 
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more of a living truth than in the Reformed Churches”; “ All Protestant 
states except retrograde Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence of Rome,” etc. There 
are few subjects more exposed to pseudo-historical dogmatism from 
admirers and antagonists than the Reformation nowadays, and Dr 
Gwatkin has supplied his readers with a trenchant answer to many current 
fallacies. With regard to the policy of Gregory VII., he admits that it 
was at any rate “a noble dream. But a dream it was; the facts were 
squalid.” Dr J. P. Whitney, in The English Historical Review (April, 
pp. 129-151), comes practically to the same conclusion, though he admires 
Gregory’s character and pleads that, in spite of the weakness of his power, 
he was not without a certain measure of success. We have also to note 
the publication of Mr B. L. Manning’s essay on The People’s Faith in the 
Time of Wyclhf (Cambridge University Press). This is a piece of research 
into the popular religion of Kaaland during the fourteenth century—a 
field where the data are not easily discovered, and where judgments are 
particularly difficult. But Mr Manning has unearthed and reset a number 
of salient facts about the worship, superstitions, and religious practices of 
ordinary people, and enabled Puritans and Evangelicals to claim their 
heritage in the piety of the Middle Ages. Mr H. C. Barnard’s volume 
on The Port-Royalsts on Education (Cambridge University Press) is a 
serviceable collection of extracts. 

The passage from history to present-day issues is traced by Mr W. L. 
Bevan in an article on “Continuity in the Christian Ministry” (Con- 
structive Quarterly, Dec. 1918), suggested by the recent volume of essays 
edited by Dr Swete upon the Early Church and its ministry. Mr Bevan 
recognises the special tenacity of the historical appeal, due to “the tran- 
scendent position assigned to Jesus Christ, and . . . the position conceded to 
those immediate followers whom He selected to bear witness of Himself.” 
He admits that Christians to-day must organise themselves somehow “ in 
connection and relation with the organisation which we know from historical 
evidence of the clearest kind existed in the first and second centuries.” 
But the principle of elasticity has to be recognised. ‘I'here were indications 
of real freedom in handling ministerial authority even under the insti- 
tutionalism of the medizval Church, and co-operation to-day ought to 
allow for the variations of witness which are one evidence of the freedom 
that is life. Even beyond this field, one need of the present age is to state 

om in such a way as to bring out for individuals its elements of 
discipline, showing that faith ought to produce its own discipline and 
order. St Paul did that for his age, but it is generally more easy to 
represent faith as a ferment than to grasp the comprehensive view of it as 
implying control and organisation, and devoid of any petulant quarrel with 
history. Thus a book like Mr H. 'T. Hodgkin’s Lay Religion (Headley), 
which is a forcible and challenging interpretation of Christianity, suffers 
from being slightly one-sided in this respect. Mrs Herman’s Christianity 
in the New Age (Cassell) is more positive; the authoress recognises that 
current tendencies are apt to be impatient and shortsighted in their very 
zeal for improvement, and she suggests some os considerations about 
worship and dogma in her very desire to stir and sustain an impetus 
towards reconstruction. Professor Gardner’s Evolution in Christian Ethics 
(Williams & Norgate) is a welcome contribution to the discussion of 
present-day Christianity. That the Christian moral will not survive 
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‘without the Christian dogma, and that it is capable of restatement, are 
considerations which require to be reiterated. Dr Gardner's belief that 
reconstruction depends on a revival of religion is supported by a critical 
survey of Christian ethical progress, and by an insistence upon three 
cardinal features—viz. “ the recognition of law and order in the ethical and 
> world, the social and corporate nature of virtue, and the pre- 
ominauce of active over mere passive or abstentional goodness,” the last 
point being also urged by Mrs Herman in pleading for the spirit of 
adventure in Christian thought and practice. When there is so much hot 
air abroad, it is wholesome to read sensible, wise chapters like these of 
Dr Gardner upon the sex-question, secularism, and the League of Nations. 
He is convinced that “ there is yet in the essential and underlying principles 
of the Christian religion a power of growth and self-adaptation which 
makes them fit to cope even with the newest developments of personal and 
of international morality.” And, as a modernist, he sets himself to explain 
what is meant by “essential.” Professor Cairns’ Reasonableness of the 
Christian Faith (Hodder & Stoughton) starts from the same conviction. 
But the author deals with the elementary forms of Christian belief, rather 
than with their specific application. He begins by showing that it does not 
relieve us of the world’s riddle to abandon Christianity, and then proceeds 
to explain the self-verifying character of faith, as an intuition of the 
ultimate, elicited fully S Jesus Christ’s revelation of God. The short 
lectures were originally given to audiences during the war, and have a 
singularly persuasive note. Dr W. Douglas Mackenzie’s Christian Ethics 
in the World War (Melrose) is interesting as the work of a converted 
pacificist, and as a word specially for the American situation. Now that 
the war is over, some of its arguments are a day behind the fair, but one 
or two chapters, especially the second (on “'The State and the Citizen ”) 
and the last (on “ Ethical Gains in the War”), retain a value of their own. 
The book is written with a sober conviction which tells. It approximates 
. to Professor Gardner’s book. On the other hand, Mr F. W. Butler's 
Grounds of Christian Belief (Skeffington) addresses an audience such as 
that sought by Professor Cairns, although it presupposes a readiness to 
discuss the philosophical basis of Christianity which is not too common. 
Mr Butler enters a plea for Christianity in view of contemporary thought 
upon reality and personality, argues persuasively that the supreme ethical 
values require a theistic setting if they are to be preserved, and insists on 
the verification of Christian theism. For people who are willing to think, 
these pages will serve as an adequate introduction to the conclusion that 
“the actual living and progressive thought of the times provides avenues 
of approach to Christianity.” As the author points out, there has been a 
recent attempt, by the Rationalist Press Association, to rehabilitate 
aggressive Materialism, and “its recent popular presentations may gain 
for it, among those whose critical faculty is only slightly developed, a 
measure of acceptance not warranted by its merits.” There was need for 
such a little book as Mr Butler’s, and he has argued his case cogently. 
Unfortunately, the article on “ Rationalism” in the Encyclopedia does not 
rise to the full height of the subject. There were many phases of 
rationalism prior to F. W. Newman. Historically,.one might almost say 
that Julian was the first rationalist, so far as Christianity is concerned. 
And its ramifications are wider than the article seems to recognise. 
Several sections of Christian dogma are covered by the Encyclopzdia, 
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eg. “ Predestination ” and “ Providence.” The significance of the latter 
idea in Calvin, however, is much more marked than the author of this 
article allows; Calvin really subsumed redemption as well as election 
under the category of providence. ‘The article on “ Regeneration” takes 
careful account of New Testament exegesis, but the subject opens up a 
rovince of religious experience which is fully and brightly covered by 
Mr W. M. Mackay in The Disease and Remedy of Sin (Hodder & 
Stoughton), dealing with salvation as life, and with Christianity as the 
care and cure of spiritual disease. This book is occupied with problems 
like conversion and the phenomena of the new life; it is alive to the 
researches of recent psychology in the field of spiritual religion, and 
handles effectively the facts which are normally grouped under regenera- 
tion. The Christian (theological) section of the composite article on 
“Prayer” was evidently written before the symposium lately edited by 
Canon Streeter. ‘ Ritschlianism” is discussed by Dr Garvie on familiar 
lines. It is also criticised incidentally in Mr W. R. Thomson’s Christian 
Idea of God (J. Clarke), a thoughtful survey of modern discussions upon 


_ the idea of God. Mr Thomson has acute criticisms to pass upon some 


contemporary tendencies in speculative theism, but he reaches out to a 
constructive position. ‘The cardinal difficulty of harmonising the idea 
of personality with that of absoluteness is to be solved, he considers, by 
employing the category of Love, which “ is our one means of understanding, 
however dimly and imperfectly, how the limitations of finite personality 
may be transcended in an absolute experience.” This also is the con- 
clusion of Mr S. A. M‘Dowall in Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity 
(Cambridge University Press), although -he reaches it along a highly 
speculative and origmal line, and by means of arguments which are 
sometimes enigmatic. It is not possible here to do more than call 
attention to his proof. Personality as the capacity for fellowship, which - 
is Love, involves a unity, in the highest sense, of infinite reciprocity ; in 
human personality, fatherhood, sonship, and the free spirit, or principle 
of unity, are to be recognised, and it is held that this threefold nature 
reappears in the Trinity. Psychological analogies like this are precarious, 
however. Mr M‘Dowall interprets transcendence and immanence by 
means of the self-limiting and creative impulse in personality, with con- 
siderable, indeed with undue, subtlety. The difficulty of making creation 
essential to an eternal personality is faced by Mr W. R. Matthews (Church 
Quarterly Review, April, 27-54) in an article on “God as Creative 
Personality.” As he admits, the personality of God is not essential to 
religion, and even the Christian religion might survive as a form of 
quietism or mysticism if the personality of God were proved to be 
untenable. But, predicating personality of God, we may argue that what 
lends coherence to it is “the activity of an ideal purpose,” and that this 
eternal creativeness may be assigned to God. “If we affirm God’s perfect 
personality, we must . . . think of Him as producing, with endless fertility, 
objects of love.” In’this way he seeks to evade the conclusion that the 
finite end of creation, as we know it in the present order, could involve 
merely a temporary personality of God. The subject is decidedly alive 
to-day. It is fully handled by Mr C. C. J. Webb in his Gifford Lectures 
on God as Personality (Allen & Unwin). Mr Webb diséusses rationality 
and morality as elements of personality, dismisses the attempt to rest 
satisfied with a Finite God (“I see no more, if also no less, difficulty 
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in allowing that the Absolute may be the object-of personal religious 
devotion than in allowing that the Absolute may be the object of meta- 
physical speculation ”), and begins a restatement of the idea of a Mediator 
as being “of permanent value to our understanding of the nature of 
our spiritual world.” The elaboration of this view will come in the second 
course of the lectures. Meantime, the extreme interest of Mr Webbs 
theory lies.in the fact that he has recourse to a Mediator-doctrine, in 
order to harmonise the idea of creation and generation, and also to 
suggest a twofold personality in the divine nature. The book is a weighty 
interpretation of the synthesis, posited by the religious experience, of 
personality and absoluteness in God. Kt is also more readable than some 
of Mr Webbs previous publications. 

, ; JAMES Morratr. 





REVIEWS. 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. By Sir James George Frazer.— 
3 vols.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1918. 


Tue unwearied energy of Sir James Frazer has made all students of the 
religion of Israel his debtors by these three massive volumes on Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament. The author's interest in Old Testament 
studies has long been known. For ordinary readers he has edited an 
admirable selection from its varied literature. His mastery of Hebrew 
has enabled him to exercise an independent choice among renderings of 
the text and hypotheses of critical inquiry. In various essays he has 
already opened up new paths of investigation,’ and the present work 
carries his methods into fresh and unfamiliar fields. Its sub-title, 
“Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law,” warns us not to 
expect a treatise exhaustive and complete. Here is no technical survey 
embracing the whole development of Israel’s life and institutions from the 
“folk-lore” point of view. The author follows the incidents and person- 
alities from the Creation to Solomon, selecting various themes for illustra- 
tion without any systematic arrangement, save that a group of essays in 
the last volume on topics — by the Law-codes stands apart from 
the treatment of patriarch or king. 
The definition of Folk-Lore in the preface includes “ the whole body 
_ of a-people’s traditionary beliefs and customs, so far as these appear to be 
due to the collective action of the multitude and cannot be traced to the 
individual influence of great men.” This includes not only the whole mass 
of the institutions of the lower culture, but advanced pe wa like those 
of Greece, or, of India before Buddhism, as well as the pre-Mosaic 
ractices of Israel. The distinguished translator and annotator of 
ausanias is of course perfectly at home in the intricacies of Hellenic 
mythology ; for ancient india he has safe guidance in Professor Macdonell, 
the Sacred Books of the East, and the scholars of Biihler’s Grundriss ; 
while nothing seems too remote in the literature of voyages, travels, and 
missionary labours, or the anthropological publications of the British 
Empire, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, and the United States, to supply a comparison or support an 
inference. No one may quarrel with the author’s choice of his own 
subjects. Yet, in view of his immense range of knowledge, the student 
may be pardoned for wishing that some of the discussions, like those on 
Jacob’s mandrakes or the mutilation of children’s’ fingers (which has 
1 See especially his contribution to the volume of Anthropological Essays presented to 
Edward Burnet Tylor, 1907, dealing with eight items now treated at greater length. 
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nothing to do with boring a slave’s ear), might have been curtailed to 
make room for illustration of higher themes like that of the origin of 
arts and crafts (Gen. iv.) or the beginnings of ideas of revelation, the 
sources of law, and the psychology of primitive prophecy. Standing out 
among all the dissertations is the great chapter (ii. 94-371) on Jacob's 
marriages, itself a treatise on social evolution from the practice of “ group 
marriage” down to later rules regulating the marriage of cousins, and 
the “levirate” and the “sororate,” marriage with a deceased husband's 
brother or a deceased wife’s sister. This contains some of the author's 
most original work. It expounds an important theory of the most funda- 
mental of human relations, worked out with infinite patience on the 
basis. of evidence from India, Africa, America, the islands of the Pacific, 
and Australia; but it has, of course, no bearing on Biblical theology, 
and must be left to experts in this special field. It is, however, refreshing 
to escape from the perpetual motive of fear of the ghost (on which the 
author promises a further work) into a region of economic influences and 
personal affections and jealousies. Occasionally the investigation runs up 
against an ultimate fact which the author’s ingenuity cannot explain, 
such as the preference of the Australian Kariera for marriage with a 
cousin through a mother’s brother instead of through a father’s sister ; 
while opposite rules may be traced forbidding or sanctioning the marriage 
of the children of two brothers or two sisters. Into the conditions which 
have produced such variations neither the historian nor the psychologist 
can penetrate; and the student must content himself with the author's 
caution in the frequent use of the words “conjecture,” “ probably,” 
and “ perhaps.” 

It may under these circumstances be suggested that more allowance 
should be made for two sources of action which are often imperfectly 
recognised in anthropological inquiry. Its tendency constantly leads the 
investigator to ask the question “why?” and to answer it in terms of 
purpose and intention. A custom, a habit, a practice, a rule, is assumed 
to have a specific object, to have been established for a definite end. 
This is the method of rationalism; and it takes insufficient account of 
emotional impulse under stress of new conditions and unexpected events, 
or of the speed with which the demand for repetition of behaviour may 
create a definite and permanent usage. For instance, in the discussion of 
“cuttings for the dead” (iii. 270-303), which is illustrated by evidence, 
ancient and modern, from both hemispheres, we are led up through a long 
series of instances in which mourning is expressed by cutting off the hair 
and gashing the face or wounding the body to the suggestion that the 
object of the survivors is to prevent their recognition and consequent 
visitation and annoyance by the ghost of the departed. But it does not 
follow that the reason now alleged by the modern Nicobarese, for instance, 
originally prompted such mutilations. Strong emotion needs to express 
itself vigorously. The inward pain of bereavement may have led originally 
to efforts to counter it by the infliction of pain upon the body; and the 
yearning to do something to demonstrate affection by the surrender of 
a cherished possession (such as the hair, with its associations of strength. 
and value—compare the Samson story) must not be left out of account. 
When the chief mourner at Lord Palmerston’s funeral dropped some 
valuable rings upon the coffin as it was lowered into the grave, he was 
only yielding to a primeval instinct in a modern sophisticated society 
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instead of shaving his head or drawing blood from his cheeks. Sir James 
Frazer is, of course, not unaware of this class of motives. But he makes 
hardly any use of them. Yet in his last chapter, apropos of church-bells, 
to which he is led by the bells on the high priest’s robe, he remarks 
(iii. 454) that “we cannot understand the ideas of the people unless 
we allow for the deep colour which they take from feeling and emotion” ; 
and he adds that “a study of the emotional basis of folk-lore has hardly 
yet been attempted; inquirers have confined their attention almost 
exclusively to its logical and rational, or as some might put it, its illogical 
and irrational elements.” Perhaps in his forthcoming work the leader of 
English anthropologists will lay the foundations of this wider and more 
intimate investigation. 

In dealing with the stories of the Creation, Sir James Frazer passes 

over the first chapter of Genesis with scant notice. Yet the derivation 
of the heavens and the earth out of primeval chaos is not without many 
interesting folk-lore parallels; the efficacy of the divine utterance rises 
out of the magic power of the word; and the origin of the week and the 
sacred number seven are open to illustration from various sources. The 
hint that God is conceived as androgynous is hardly consistent with the 
subsequent admission that the authors of the Priestly Code conceived God 
in an abstract form. The “Jehovist” story (as it is regularly called) 
supplies plenty of material for comparison; and on philological grounds, 
together with a satirical reference to a modern writer’s remarks on the 
colour of the soil of Palestine, it is decided that the colour of the clay 
from which Adam was made was red. The ghost of folk-lore was 
sufficiently vigorous in the middle of the last century to prompt the 
exhibition in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre of'some of this original 
red earth, where Harriet Martineau was privileged to see it. The 
subsequent citation of stories of an evolutionary type is really irrelevant, 
and appears to have:been cunningly introduced to lead up to a parallel 
between Plato and the Arunta, with the implied suggestion that the 
‘fairest products of Hellenic wisdom rested upon an undergrowth of 
savagery. (Compare the similar hint in iii, 422 concerning Plato’s 
sanction of the judicial prosecution of animals or lifeless objects causing 
human death, apropos of Exod. xxi. 28, or the likeness discovered between 
the Curetes clashing spear and shield around the infant Zeus and the 
Tagalogs of the Philippines, where a new-made father assembles his 
friends, armed with sword, shield, and spear, around the house, to slash 
furiously in the air and drive away the dangerous spirit threatening 
mother and child, iii. 472, 474.) 

The analysis of the narrative of the Fall culminates in the proposal 
to reconstruct the original narrative out of two motives, the intention of 
Deity to confer immortality on man being perverted through a lying 
communication by the serpent, while the serpent secured immortality 
by casting his skin An ingenious assortment of stories supports these 
two propositions, about which the most interesting thing is that they 
should be presented at the outset of an elaborate work founded on the 
Old Testament and dedicated in sonorous and dignified Latinity “ Sancte 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses Collegio.” : 

The story of the Great Flood (i. 104-360) is examined in the light 


1 This suggestion had beeri already made in the volume presented to Professor 
Ridgeway (1913), p. 413. 
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of traditions from every continent save Africa, where “no single clear case 
has been recorded.” In summing up the question of their possible con- 
nection, Sir James Frazer is opposed to the theory of the derivation of 
Greek or Indian legends from a Mesopotamian original. With minute 
knowledge of the different forms of the tale in Greece, and personal 
acquaintance with their several localities, he can reduce them to what 
Sir E. B. Tylor happily called “ myths of observation.” But the Indian 
narrative which first appears in the Brahmana of a Hundred Paths cannot 
be dismissed so easily. It must be studied in a larger historical context. 
Babylonian acquaintance with India can be traced back to the ninth 
century, when an Indian elephant is figured on an obelisk of Shalmanassar, 
well within the period allotted by Sir James Frazer’s authorities for the 
composition of the Brahmana.. Nebuchadrezzar employed Indian cedar in 
his palace at Birs Nimrud. The Buddhist texts which follow introduce 
into Hindu cosmography the picture of the central mountain and the 
regents of the four quarters of the world, which is generally recognised as 
of Asiatie origin. It is almost impossible to deny a connection between 
the judgment of Solomon and the Indian tale which our author only 
quotes from a late Jain version of the fourteenth century (ii. 571), though 
the older Buddhist form presents a much closer parallel. In view of the 
transmission of Indian stories to. the Mediterranean by the beginning of 
the fifth century s.c., the probability of a similar origin for the example 
of Solomon’s wisdom is greatly strengthened. The legend of Karna in the 
Mahabharata which supplies a parallel to those of Sargon and Moses 
(ii. 451) falls into line with the indications of connection between the 
nativities of the Buddha and of Apollo, implying a yet wider cir- 
culation of folk-stories.1 Further, the cosmology of primitive Buddhism 
exhibits for the first time the doctrine of world-ages closed by fire and 
water. This, too, there is good reason to ascribe to Babylonian influence. 
It is a curious circumstance that in both the Far East and the West 
instances of this dual method of destruction unexpectedly appear. It 
turns up in Sumatra (i. 218), among the Arawaks of British Guiana 
(i. 265) and the Indians of British Columbia (i. 319), associated with 
representations of divine punishment for human wickedness. In these 
cases there is no clue to the age of the stories. Brahman influences may 
have easily reached Sumatra. To what are the American versions due ? 
Mexican culture shows some — analogies with Asiatic beliefs. 
Humboldt laid stress on the parallel of its doctrine of Four World-ages 
with that of India, Sir E. B. Tylor pointed first to the curious corre- 
spondence of a Mexican game called patolii with a kind of Hindu back- 
gammon named pachisi, and then to the coincidences between four scenes 
of the journey of the soul after death in the so-called Vatican Codex from 

1 In discussing the story of Moses in the bulrush ark it is observed that as the 
father of Moses married his aunt (Exod. vi. 20), and unions of this kind are condemned 
as incestuous in Lev. xviii. 12, the mother of Moses may have had a more particular 
reason for thus treating herchild than Pharach’s command to throw all male Hebrew 
infants into the river. The early narrative in Exod. ii. does not name Moses’ parents. 
They appear for the first time in a secondary stratum of the Priestly Code. What 
authority the writer followed we do not know. The father of. Moses, Amram, is 
represented 4s a grandson of Levi. In Exod. ii. his mother is described as a “ daughter 
of Levi,” #.e. a woman of the tribe. The would-be genealogist, taking the term literally, 
united Amram ‘in the second generation to Jochebed in the first. But to employ this 
relationship to convey an imputation is to confuse the data of documents that are 


centuries apart, 
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Mexico and scrolls from Japanese Buddhist temples. Each displayed 
(1) the soul’s passage through the river of Death; (2) its dangerous 
transit between two mountains threatening to clash together and crush 
it; (3) its ascent of a mountain set with sharp knives cutting its hands 
and feet; (4) the perils of fierce blasts driving the blades through the 
air against its lacerated form. Here it would seem impossible to 
deny-a connection. Similarly, the story of the man and woman who 
escaped from the Flood in a little bark, landed upoti a mountain, and then 
had a great many children, just as Noah and Manu became the progenitors 
of a new race, may have owed its origin to the Asiatic tale. - In another 
Mexican version the hero Tezpi and his wife and family entered a great 
vessel with animals and seeds sufficient to restock the world. When the 
waters abated the man sent forth a vulture; the bird fed on the floating 
- corpses and did not return. It is the counterpart of the Biblical raven, 
though the reason why the bird did not come back to the ark is left 
to the reader’s imagination. The Babylonian story, however, according 
to the version adopted by Sir James Frazer (with citation of different 
renderings), succinctly remarks: “'The raven flew away, she beheld the 
abatement of the waters, she ate, she waded, she croaked, but she did not 
return.” Did the detail survive in Christian tradition outside the Bible, or 
was it an artist’s realistic supplement to the silence of Genesis which led 
the designer of the mosaics in the vestibule of St Mark’s at Venice to depict 
the raven pecking at one of a number of corpses in the subsiding waves ? 
In the treatment of the patriarchs and Moses, Sir James Fraser follows 
the usual results of the documentary analysis of the Hexateuch. He 
accepts the- historical reality of the three progenitors of the tribes of 
Israel, and deals with many of the Biblical stories as founded on actual 
occurrences. There is a good deal of embroidery in his reproduction of 
the ancient narratives. How does he know that there were deciduous 
trees in Eden, or that the Fall ‘took place on an autumn day, so that 
the presence of the Deity was recognised by the “ rustling of fallen leaves” ?* 
An undignified story is made more undignified by such exposition as this: 
“ Apparently he (Yahweh) feared that when the tower reached the sky, 
men would swarm up it and beard him in his den, a thing not to be 
thought of. So he resolved to nip the great project in the bud” (i. 363). 
In Jacob’s relations with his father-in-law we are bidden to see the attempt 
of two rogues to cheat each other, and their virtuous indignation at each 
other’s rascality is “a delicate stroke of satire in the manner of Moliére” 
(ii. 342). When Jacob “had drained the old man as dry as a squeezed 
lemon” (ii. $98), and is overtaken on his flight with his wives and flocks 
by the indignant Laban, in the expostulation which followed his father-in- 
law proved “as inferior in the gift of the gab as he’ was in the refinements 
of cunning. A man would need a very long spoon to sup with Jacob, 
and so Laban found to his cost.” From these modern familiarities the 
reader will turn with satisfaction to such passages as those expressive of 
admiration for the “fine literary instinct” and the “fine moral instinct” 
which have pruned away many grotesque incidents of legend and myth 
(ii. 394), to the many successful descriptions of the scenery of Palestine 
when the author does not speak from the mémories which inform corre- 
sponding pictures of the hills and glens of Greece, or to the vivid account 
of the visit of Saul to the witch of Endor. In spite of the curious 
parallels adduced from various tribes of East Africa, we find it difficult 
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to believe that Jacob’s assumption of goatskin coverings on his neck and 
wrists in personating Esau really meant originally a new birth by which 
he became Isaac’s heir (ii. 39), for no evidence is adduced that any such 
ideas can be found among Arab or other Semitic tribes. Nor does the 
suggestion that the mysterious adversary with whom Jacob wrestled at 
the ford of the Jabbok was the “jinnee” of the stream appear convincing 
(ii. 412), though Menelaus did catch the sea-god Proteus, and Peleus 
secured Thetis to wife, and Herakles wrestled with the river-god Achelous 
for the possession of Deianeira. Doubtless below the canonical literature 
of Israel there were many local beliefs and usages surviving from the lower 
culture, but Sir James Frazer offers no Semitic parallel to the conception 
of spirits of the streams and glens. Visitors to Ravenna may indeed recall 
the appearance of the river-god Jordan as a witness to the baptism of Christ 
in the Arian Baptistery, but this is plainly a symbol derived from classical 
mythology. Jacob’s anxiety to learn the.stranger’s name passes unnoticed, 
perhaps because the er gained by such knowledge over the person of 
its bearer is too familiar a theme in magic and folk-tale to need illustration. 

Sir James Frazer accepts Moses as the liberator of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, and the real founder of its higher religion. The briefest of 
his chapters supplies a parable from the Celebes to the story of the waters 
of Meribah. It is not necessary to go so far. The myth-making instinct 
was still alive in the last century.. When Garibaldi made his famous 
march over the Apennines after the siege of Rome in 1849, his men 
drooped in the heat upon the barren heights. In the danger of their 
exhaustion the hero fired a cannon against a cliff, and a stream of fresh 
water burst forth to the relief of the fainting troops. Following the 
Israelites into Palestine, the author sketches the connection of sacred trees, 
the oaks of three species (described by Sir Joseph Hooker) and the 
terebinths, with local sanctuaries. Determined to provide them, like the 
streams, with living occupants, he suggests that the three men whom Saul 
was to meet on their way up to Bethel (1 Sam. x. 3) may have encountered 
him at the oak where Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was said to have been 
buried, and may have originally been the tree-spirit, “ perhaps in triple 
form,” prepared to bless the king at his inauguration (iii. 57)! How far 
modern Arab notions can be safely assumed as the common stock of 
ancient Palestinian belief must be sometimes doubtful. ‘The current 
custom of hanging bits of rag on the branches of trees by the tombs of 
Moslem saints has many parallels elsewhere; but the author recognises 
that its motive is not always clear, and he ‘offers no illustration from 
antiquity. After explaining that the groves on the hills were the survivals 
when the lower forests had been destroyed for agriculture, Sir James 
Frazer suggests that the Baals were the gods of the woodland. It was, 
however, claimed by their worshippers that they were the givers, not of 
the products of the wild, but of the corn and wine and oil from the field 
and the vineyard and the olive, under cultivation. W. Robertson Smith 
(whom our author frequently quotes with grateful commemoration) asso- 
ciated them with the fertilising waters which were the sources of all bounties 


of growth, and this view was still adopted in The Golden Bough. A wider 
view of inscriptional evidence and of other phases of Semitic culture shows 
that there were Baals of springs and wells, but also of trees and mountains 

_and other objects; and the term cannot, therefore, be limited to any 
single group, : 
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__ After a reference to the religious prostitution frequently associated 

with the “ high places,” it is somewhat surprising to find the Deuteronomic 
principle of the One Sanctuary criticised for inadequacy, as a retrogression 
rather than an advance (iii. 105). A multitude of sacred places seems 
better fitted to express the conception of an omnipresent Deity. In 
a vein of unusual sentiment the effect of the destruction of the high 


places is compared with that of a similar demolition of the village churches ° 


of England. “ How sadly would our simple rustic folk miss the sight of 
the familiar grey tower or spire embosomed among trees or peeping over 
the shoulder of the hill! How often would they miss the sweet sound 
of Sabbath bells chiming across the fields!” etc., etc. The student who 
has realised the force of moral indignation in the prophets of the eighth 
century against the impure idolatries of the local sanctuaries will not be 
misled by such an analogy. Nor will he find Ezekiel lacking in ethical 
force because he provides a scheme for the temple-worship of a regenerated 
nation (iii. 109). His impassioned individualism draws all its strength 
from the intensity of his demand for personal righteousness, for. purity, 
honesty, justice, and goodwill. 

It is difficult in a few pages to give any adequate idea of the wealth ot 
materials which these volumes contain. Some of the discussions stray far 
beyond the strict limits of the theme; others seem to miss the exact point. 
What is meant by “leaping on the threshold” (Zeph. i. 9)? The question 
is not answered iene by illustrations of the necessity of stepping over 
it, for why should anyone want to jump upon it? nor is any definitive 
solution of the sacredness of the threshold reached. The explanation 
that it was haunted by spirits itself needs an explanation. How did the 
spirits get there? The custom of immuring human victims in the sides 
of gateways is well known (cp. Josh. vi. 26; 1 Kings xvi. 34). And there 
are cases where some of the dead are buried in the doorway. But, as 
Sir James remarks, this does not account for the superstition in the case 
of tents as well as houses; and there the matter ends. In treating of 
the ordeal of the bitter water (Num. v. 11-28), the exhaustive collection 
of cases of poison ordeal in Africa (iii. 307-405) only remotely bears on 
the Hebrew law, where the operative force is not poison but water into 
which the priest has put dust from the sanctuary, with the addition of 
a written curse. Earth from the sacrificial places was mixed in like 
manner with the draught for the ordeal among the Mossi of Upper 
Senegal (iii. 319), an interesting correspondence with Num. v. 17. 
Mohammedan medical practice for charming away disease or infusing 
love supplies some illustrations of the application of written words washed 
into drink or scrawled on food. But the scores of pages on African 
poisons throw no additional light upon the Pentateuchal usage.—The 
_ student will take leave of these volumes often wishing that the writer 
had chosen other themes for illustration. But he will have received 
impressive lessons in the range and method of inquiry, in the courtesy 
with which the labours of predecessors are recognised, and in the lofty 
conviction that truth, so far as it can be attained, is the best nourishment 
always and everywhere for the real spirit of religion. 

A word of thanks must be added for an index of 86 pages. In another 
edition, would it not be desirable to add an index of Biblical passages ? 


J. Estuin Carpenter. 
Oxrorp. 
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The Justification of the Good. By Vladimir Solovyof. Translated by 
_ Nathalie A: Duddington, M.A.—London: Constable, 1919.—Pp. 475. 


Viapmir Sotovyor died in 1900, at the age of 47. He was an ascetic 
who lived entirely for philosophy, and probably shortened his life by 
neglect of his bodily needs. In his lifetime he was regarded as an 
eccentric, but Russians now revere him as the teacher who best expresses 
the deepest thoughts of the Russian people. 

The present work is an essay in moral philosophy, which —— 
a metaphysical doctrine not expounded in this volume. Readers of the 
English translation who are not acquainted with the earlier works of 
Solovyof should read Mrs Duddington’s article, “'The Religious Philo- 
sophy’of Vladimir Solovyof,” in the April 1917 number of this Review. 
Mrs Duddington has translated the book before us into excellent English. 
The only slips which betray the foreigner are the spellings “ Antioch ” (for 
Antiochus), “ Teucre” (Trojan), and “ Dominique.” We must also protest 
that “the fettered slave to free” is not what Virgil meant by parcere 
subjectis. ‘The Romans were not Liberationists. | 

The philosophy of Solovyof has points of resemblance to Gnosticism, 
to Neoplatonism, and to Jacob Béhme. It is possible, as some critics have 
done, to interpret the system as a sombre Manicheeism, a characteristic 
product of Russian pessimism. There is, it must be owned, much that 
rouses the spirit of revolt in a Western mind. He regards three moral 
instincts as fundamental—shame, pity, and reverence or piety. The first, 
he says, is based on the sexual passion. It is here that European readers 
will find it most difficult to follow him. He treats reproduction as 
something shameful in itself, and thinks that when human beings are 
more moralised they will abstain from it altogether. He protests’ that he 
is not advocating race-suicide ; but, as far as we can see, this is the logical 
outcome of his Joctrine on the relations of the sexes. In some incompre- 
hensible manner he seems to think that the birth of a new generation 
is responsible for the death of the old. Here he becomes quite unin- 
telligible, for he does not attempt to justify so strange an opinion. Even 
apart from these Gnostic fancies, it is surprising that he draws no dis- 
tinction between the shame which a conscientious man feels when he has 
transgressed the moral law, and the very different feeling which causes 
the civilised man to accept certain tabus—that, for example, which keeps 
certain postscenia vite out of sight and out of discussion. No principles 
of ethics are founded on these conventions, which hardly belong to morality 
at all. Similarly, the resolution of love into pity is surely a great 
impoverishment of the greatest among the theological virtues. 

But these peculiarities of an ascetic, whose life seems hardly to belong 
to modern Europe, do not affect the greater part of his book, which 
follows familiar lines in the consideration of ethical principles. Solovyof 
is a Christian and a devout Churchman : he sees in the Church the potential, 
and in part the actual, embodiment of the religious instinct ‘and the 
religious ideal. Yet he insists that “when tradition is put in the place 
of its object—when, e.g., the traditional conception of Christ is preserved - 
in absolute purity, but the presence of Christ himself and his spirit is 
not felt—religious life becomes impossible, and all efforts artificially to 
evoke it only make the fatal loss more clear.” 

His refutation of hedonism is acute, and reminds us of T. H. Green, 
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when he denies that pleasure can be accounted for by the desire for 
leasurable sensations, and that any summation of pleasures is possible. 
Self-sufficient hedonism is purely negative, and such freedom can only 
be a condition of obtaining a higher good and not that good itself. 
“Happiness is an unrealisable demand, to which the moral demand of 
the good as duty is in every respect superior.” 

Without attempting to follow the argument through all its branches, 
we may call special attention to the chapters about nationality, about 
legal punishment, about economics, and about war. 

Nations prosper and are great only when they do not make themselves 
their final end. The Roman Empire might have been super-national in 
a good sense but for the immoral distinctions between Hellenism and 
barbarism, between Jews and Gentiles (for which, however, the Romans 
can hardly be held responsible), and between freemen and slaves. Christi- 
anity does not abolish nationality, any more than it abolishes personality 
or the family; it is a union of unions, each of which ceases to be a limit, 
and becomes the basis of wider harmonious relations. ‘The nations to 
which posterity admits the largest debt unquestionably cared at the 
time of their greatness for the objective ideas of beauty and truth. ‘The 
men who created the national greatness of England never thought of 
nationalism as such.” The British Empire was built up “ by political 
and religious ideas—ideas of universal significance.” In Germany, as in 
Italy, “the period of the highest development of the spiritual forces of the 
nation coincided with the period of political weakness and disruption.” 
The ideal is to love other nations as our own; but not to cease to love 
our own, which retains the priority of a “ starting-point.” 

In discussing the penal question, Solovyof, as we should expect from 
his nationality, repudiates the right to punish, in the stritt sense, altogether. 
Almost all Russian thinkers have an anarchic sympathy with law-breakers 
and a sentimental dislike of capital punishment. Solovyof does not go 
so far in this direction as Tolstoy. 

The chapter on the economic question is good. In a living community 
economic shoneake are mune with and determined by moral ends. 
There is no economic law that men should be greedy and insatiable in 
the pursuit of gain. The principle that society should be the organised 
tealisation of the good is supreme over economic laws, for-these laws are 
the activities of man, who is a moral being. Economic materialism 
is the creed of the orthodox economist and of the socialist alike. There 
isno difference of principle between the bourgeois régime and the socialist 
revolt against it. ‘Consistent socialism, which intends finally to limit 
the life of humanity to its lower interests alone, is not an antithesis to, 
but the crowning stage of the one-sided bourgeois civilisation.” ‘There 
can be no social harmony on this basis, as recent history has proved clearly. 
All economic relations must be consciously directed to the common good. 
As against the unpractical idealism so common in Russia, Solovyof says 
that “to reject in the name of the absolute moral ideal the necessary 
social conditions of moral progress means, in the first place, in defiance 
of logic, to confuse the absolute and eternal value of that which is being 
realised with the relative value of the realisation as a process in time. 
Secondly, it means a thoughtless attitude toward the absolute ideal, which, 
apart from the concrete conditions of its realisation, becomes for man an 
empty phrase.” He is in favour of maintaining private property, mainly 
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as a natural consequence of the family, to which he attaches an almost 
mystical importance. ‘There is a real continuity of family life, and 
we should consider that we owe a debt to our ancestors which it is 
. within our power to pay. They live on in their descendants. How this 

veneration for the family is to be reconciled with the author's horror 
of procreation, I am unable to say. , 

The first act of war—the murder of Abel—was caused by envy and 
not by hunger; the second, the revenge of Lamech, by pride and ferocity. 
The organisation of war by the State is the first step towards the establish- 
ment of peace. “The greatest of the states founded upon conquest 
described itself as pax Romana.” In modern history three general facts 
have the most important bearing on the question of war: the development 
of nationality; the corresponding development of international relations 
of all kinds; and the extension of the unity of culture to the whole of 
the globe. The development of nationality has obviously not conduced 
to peace, since the national idea, when taken to be the supreme principle 
in the life of nations, has led to national pride and hatred or contempt 
for other peoples. Patriotism has lost its true character, and become 
idolatrous worship of one’s own country. But the sentiment of patriotism 
needs to be purified, not destroyed. ‘ Nations are the living organs of 
humanity; apart from them we should have the peace of death, which 
is worse than war. The true unity of mankind must be based: on the 
interaction of states which serve as a complement to each other. Solovyof, 
. like C. H. Pearson and other historical prophets who wrote about the 

same time, hoped that an internecine war between Christian nations 
might be averted, but foresaw a gigantic conffict between Europe and the 
nations of the Far East. It is not certain, even now, that they were 
wrong; though the competition between the high-wage and the low-wage 
races may be fought out in the field of economic rivalry. And when 
Solovyof predicts that the struggle between Ultramontanes and social 
democrats may take the place of wars between nations, he may well 
prove to be a true prophet. 

Solovyof is perhaps unlikely to take quite the same rank as a thinker 
in the West that he seems to hold in Russia. His moral philosophy is 
sound and good, but does not present any very original features; and, 
as has already been indicated, his view of life contains. some ideas which 
are neither attractive nor altogether intelligible to those who have inherited 
a different tradition. But the mentality of Russia is so interesting and 
so important to other nations that we ought to be very grateful to the 
gifted translator for introducing us to a great writer whom the Russians 
themselves regard as their best representative in philosophy and ethics. 
The temporary eclipse of that mighty empire cannot prevent it from again 
pressing heavily upon its neighbours in the future. The Slav races will 
have their day; and their literature, already so influential in the field of 
fiction, will make its own characteristic contribution to the great debates 
in which civilised humanity is always engaged. ‘The study of this volume 
may give some indication of the course which Russian idealism is likely 
to follow. We may guess that it will be unworldly, ascetic, and humane, 
perhaps forming a kind of bridge between the bustling, restless, European 
and the contemplative Indian with his lifelong quest of the Great Peace. 

W. R. Ince. 


Tue Deanery, St Paut’s, 
Lonpon, 
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God and Personality. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1918 and 1919. First Course. 
By Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow of St Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford.—London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 


Tuts volume is to be followed by another on Human Personality. It is 
clear, on the one hand, that the ascription of personality to God has 
behind it some idea of personality as formed by man in his own self- 
consciousness, while, on the other hand, Mr Webb points out that the 
definition of the idea has been largely due to theological discussions. This 
is his reason for the order of his two courses of lectures; but it is inevitable 
that the present volume should suffer from the lack of its supplement. 


_We may hope that a few months will remedy the defect. 


The greater part of the book is taken up by an historical account of 
the conception of personality and a criticism of its significance in pte 2 
The historical matter is of great value and interest. A reviewer need do 


- mo more than refer the reader to it, though its general result may be 
indicated by the following passage: “The general history of the word 


Person with its derivatives in philosophical terminology may be said to 
have moved on the whole throughout on lines determined for it by the 
whose result is summed up in the Boethian definition of persona 
¢ nature rationabilis individua substantia]. Within these lines there has 
nm a continual oscillation, according as the thought, emphasised by the 
Greek word ixdoracts, of independent and fundamentally unchangeable 
individuality, or the thought of social relationship and voluntary activity, 
suggested by the Latin word persona, has been uppermost.” But the book 
isnot entirely, or even mainly, historical. It is an essay in philosophical 
construction to which the historical matter is subsidiary. Its “ principal 
business” is “‘a discussion of Personality in God; and this is not to be 
distinguished from a discussion of the place and value of Personality in the 
universe” (p. 21); and this again is the same problem as “that which is 
expressed in asking ‘Is God the Absolute?’ or again: ‘What is the 
tion of Philosophy to Religion ?’” (p. 213). As a constructive work it 
presents certain general features to which attention may be drawn. 

In the first place, the book marks the reinstatement of definite 
theological discussion into philosophical inquiry. Mr Webb is equally at 
home in Christian theology and in philosophy ; and he does not draw the 
line of distinction between them where it was drawn by tradition. The 
Scholastic view which has been recognised as orthodox distinguished sharpl 
between doctrines which could be ascertained by reason and others which 
were matters of revelation. ‘The existence and unity of God belonged 
to the former class; the doctrine of the Trinity to the latter. Later 
philosophers who have been interested in theology have usually allowed 
this distinction to guide their thought, although they may not have 
assented to, or troubled about, the grounds of the distinction. Yet Mr 
Webb does not draw the line in the same place or draw the line at all. 
If Plato, as Professor Burnet says, made theism a philosophical theory, 
then we may say that Mr Webb brings all the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity within the range of philosophy. Of course, he has had a 

ecessor in Hegel; and the influence of Hegel and his successors may 

traced in his work. But he does not reach these doctrines in the same 
Vor. X VIT.—No. 4. . 48 
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way as Hegel did; and he has a different method. for justifying their 
introduction into philosophy. 

This method is shown in his use of religious experience; and this is the 
other general: feature of his work to which I would draw attention, 
“Natural theology is,” he says, “the result of reflection on a religious 
experience mediated in every case through a historical religion” (p. 82). 
This position has two consequences: first, that problems such as ‘those of 
the being, unity, and infinity of God, which have usually been assigned 
to natural theology and regarded as within the competence of the 
“ unassisted ” reason, depend for their solution on an experience which is 
always that of some particular yi at and secondly, that doctrines such 
as that of the Trinity, usually - en of as “ revealed,” are equally within 
the range of philosophical theology, seeing that they arise from reflection 
on the same kind of religious experience. There will, therefore, be no 
distinction between natural and revealed theology—provided, of course, 
the doctrines contained in the sacred writings of any religion are taken 
simply as the record of or reflection upon a certain type of religious 
experience, and not as an authoritative standard for right thinking. 

How religious experience is to be interpreted and what its valid 
bearing is upon our views of ultimate reality are important preliminary 
questions for this method of inquiry. On them Mr Webb has something 
to say, though he does not profess to discuss them thoroughly. Perhaps 
he lays too great stress on the formule which priests and councils have 
arrived at as compared with the immediate deliverances of the religious 
consciousness. In this, no doubt, he offers a needed corrective to the too 
individualistic preferences of William James and others. Yet the assertion 
that “in the public theologies and ecclesiastical polities of mankind we have 
the best expression of the normal religious experience of the peoples among 
whom they have arisen” (p. 242) may well appear to stand in need of 
qualification. “‘ Ecclesiastical polities” are affected by so many influences 
that are alien to religion that they are apt to give a colour to doctrines 
which does not belong to the experience on which they are founded ; and 
“theologies” may be fitted into an intellectual form due to historical 
conditions very different from those in which the religion arose. The 
latter process, for instance, took place when the experience of the early 
Christians was expressed in terms of Greek metaphysics; and the history 
of the idea of personality in the creeds, as traced by Mr Webb, is a case 
in point. 

Mr Webb holds that religious experience has a real object; but the 
plan of his book does not allow of his establishing this position fully. He 
also looks to the grade of the experience as a ground for accepting one 
view and rejecting another of the nature of this aaeition reality. And on 
this point he has an interesting discussion. _ He thinks that there are two 
suitable criteria—‘ easier to apply than to formulate”—by which we may 
estimate the rank of a religion. ‘The first of these tests is the success of 
the religion “in encouraging, and being itself encouraged by, moral and 
intellectual progress among its votaries.” The second is “the greater or 
less extent to which it exhibits the specific nature of religion” (p. 245). 
Otherwise put, the criteria might be said to follow from the postulate of 
the ultimate harmony of all oiee-~nillagaiee moral, and intellectual. All 
the thinking in the volume either goes upon this postulate or tends to 
confirm it. Accepting this postulate, as I do, I am yet inclined to differ 
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from Mr Webb and to say that it is easier to formulate than to apply. 
We may assign the highest place among religions to Christianity because, 
more than other religions, it hiss encouraged the moral and intellectual life. 
We may assert also that, in the definiteness with which it attributes 

mality to the object of worship, it exhibits and stresses a factor which 
bilow, to the specific nature of religion. But it is difficult to apply the 


' postulate—or the criteria—to the vindication of particular doctrines. 


And this for two reasons. The doctrine in question may involve moral or 
intellectual interests and yet have been worked out without due regard to 
the claims of ethics or of science. And further, the religious interest does 
not operate by itself when it passes into the form of dogma, but is influenced 
by intellectual ideas which may be alien or misleading: as when Greek 
metaphysics, or Roman law, or primitive science contributed to the © 
expression of Christian doctrine. 

This influence should be borne in mind in reading Mr Webb's most 
interesting discussion of divine personality. “It is,” he says, “by the 
possibility of [personal] relations that we judge of the presence of 
personality in others” (p. 104); and our ground for asserting the divine 
personality is, in the end, simply religious experience and its demand for 
personal relations with the highest object (pp. 70, 73). The Christian 
doctrine of divine personality is due to the fact that the historical Jesus 
was worshipped as God (p. 81). Mr Webb will not.admit the phrase 
“ personality 9f God.” It is—or was—unorthodox ; until quite recent times 
God was not spoken of “as a person” except by those who wished to deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 61). We should speak, therefore, of 
personality in God, but not of the personality of God. In this connection 
Mr Webb gives us what is really a philosophical defence of the Athanasian 
creed ; ak his argument is of the highest importance. The theologian 
could balance himself upon the razor-edge of orthodoxy by oscillatin 
between the associations of the word wzocracs and those of the vord 


persona ; and he did not define personality. Mr Webb does, however, define 
it, and he proceeds from the Boethian definition. It would seem, therefore, 
that the three — of the Trinity are to be regarded as three individue 


substantia ; and, if so, are we not perilously near the heresy of “dividing 
the substance”? The discussion, however, is not limited to the relation of 
oveia to iadaracis and persona. More modern conceptions are utilised, 
and the Logos is said to be the Appearance of the ultimate Reality. 
Scriptural analogy might be cited in defence of this description, though it 


~ is hard to reconcile it with some points in the Creed. We may ask whether 


this “ appearance” suffers from the “vice of contradiction” which is said 
to affect all appearances, and how it is related to finite minds and other 
appearances of the Absolute. These questions might be satisfactorily 
answered. Yet a real difficulty remains. On this scheme what place is to 
be assigned to the Third Person of the Trinity, and—still greater difficulty 
—what place to the First Person? Is God the Father the Absolute or 
only an “appearance”? The Creed says that the Son is begotten of the 
Father, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son; 
but that “the Father is made of none”: generation and (by implication) 
procession are denied of Him. In this réspect there is a distinction between 


‘the First Person and the other two, though their equality is reaffirmed. 


The Creed may be content to leave the matter “incomprehensible.” In the 
interests of religion it has said enough—perhaps more than enough. But it 
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is not enough for the —— As he will not use the phrase “ person- 
ality of God,” it is clear that for Mr Webb God the Father is not the 
Absolute. Still, I miss any clear account of the religious functions of the 
First Person of the Trinity, similar to those he gives of the Son and of the 
Spirit. Is it ible that he has been so much influenced by a certain 
novelist that the First Person is confused with the Veiled Being ? 

When we use the phrase “ personality in God,” what do we mean by 
“God”? Is the term simply a universal, connoting a common nature 
(Godhead or divinity) which all three Persons share equally, as different 
men share humanity, only in more intimate union than these can realise ? 
This is not Mr Webb's view, and would, indeed, be simply tritheism. Or 
is God one individua substantia, consisting of (and exhausted in) three 
Persons? Perhaps this statement would be accepted by him, though I am 
not sure. If we do express ourselves in this way we shall have to lay 
stress on the associations of persona and ignore some of the associations 
of vrocracts. ws ; 

“No conception of God which takes him for less than the ultimate 
Reality will satisfy. the demands of the religious consciousness” (p. 137). 
This view leads Mr Webb to criticise the current doctrine of a “finite 
God,” and to defend the identification of God with the Absolute. As 
regards the criticism, it may be said that he has not been happy in the 
choice of an antagonist. But his own positive contribution merits—as 
indeed all his views merit—fuller discussion than is possible now. The 
first question here will be, What is meant by the Absolute? Mr Webb 
in one place defines it as “the ultimate system of Reality, within which 
God el his worshipper and everything else that is real must be embraced ” 
(p. 144). If this is his meaning of the term, and God, therefore, means 
both God and his worshipper, then no room is left for the finite freedom 
which the author elsewhere asserts. Perhaps, however, this definition is 
intended to refer only to Mr Bradley’s view of the Absolute. And he has 
another explanation in which the alternative phrases “a single ground of 
all things” and “an all-inclusive unity” are used (p. 216). The sentence 
suggests that these two ae are identical in meaning. Yet “the 
ground” and “the all-inclusive system” are surely not identical. It is 
possible to hold that God is the “single ground of all things,” but that he 
is not the “all-inclusive unity” or “ultimate system” which contains both 
himself and everything of which he is the “ground.” ‘The term Absolute 
might thus be restricted to the whole system of which God is the ground. 
The distinction is not merely one of terminology, as may be seen, for 
example, in The Realm of Ends of Dr Ward—a philosopher to whom 
Mr Webb does not refer. W. R. Sortey. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Self and Neighbour: An Ethical Study. By Edward W. Hirst. 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1919. 


Tue saying of Sir William Harcourt that “we are all Socialists now” is 
still more true to-day, if we take the term to mean the insistence on some 
philosophy of individual life which is not riveted in self-centredness. 
Mr Hirst represents an increasing number of thinkers who see the way 
of approach to ethical problems through the community rather than 
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through the individual. ‘ Reconstruction” is the watchword of the 
day; and though the word is often used in an ill-chosen way, yet the 
development of society demands the closest study, after the upheaval of 
a war in which civilised nations, as they were esteemed, have offered 
themselves for examination down to the very roots. Before the court of 
humanity, present and future, the nations appear as if individuals. As 
in the nineteenth century, especially the earlier part, social progress was 
dependent upon, or at least accelerated by theoretical individualism, so 
now in the twentieth century the philosophical bias has turned towards 
the community. Mr Hirst takes considerable trouble to criticise repre- 
sentative ethical systems based upon individualism in order to show their 
inadequacy. He Siti of egoism, universalistic hedonism, perceptional 
intuitionism, the Kantian ethic, quasi-social intuitionism, in less than 
fifty pages, and quickly dismisses Herbert Spencer’s attempted “ recon- 
ciliation” of egoism and altruism (that is, “that the well-being of each 
rises and falls with the well-being of all”) by regarding it as the “ pre- 
dominance of an enlightened egoism.” 

These considerations take up Part I. of the book. This portion of 
Mr Hirst’s work thus consists of clearing the ground. The doctrine of the 
“Good as Private” is the undergrowth of the intellectual and moral garden, 
and he wants to get us on to the highroad of human ethics. The author 
tells us he does not claim that this portion of the work is ‘ exhaustive.” 
“On the contrary,” he says, “I have tried to make it as brief as possible, . 
partly because it traverses ground which has frequently been worked over, 
and partly because a longer treatment might overstrain the patience of 
the reader.” 

Whilst the destructive criticism of Part I. is concise, it is well supported 
by references to excellent authorities, and the treatment is throughout 
provocative to all who maintain the doctrine of the “Good as Private” 
to come out into the open and justify themselves, or else repent and be 
converted. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that what is wanted 
most urgently on the critical side is not (even incisive) commentary on the 
egoism of Hobbes and of Nietzsche, or the utilitarianism of J. S. Mill, or the 
intuitionism of Shaftesbury or Butler, or the philosophical intuitionism of 


Kant, or the views of Hume and Adam Smith (with their “ quasi-social 


intuitionism”), or of Herbert Spencer’s “conciliation” of egoism and 
altruism. We should have liked, we confess, an analysis, followed by 
Mr Hirst’s closest enlightening criticism, of the views of the ordinary man 
of business to-day, of the employer, the workman, the statesman, the pro- 
fessional man, the academic man, the lady of the house, the “ domestic 
assistant,” the schoolmaster, and if you will of the public schoolboy, the 
teacher-in-training, and the minister-of-religion-in-training. What are 
oA sepeeit, and particularly the implicit, ideas of “the good” in their 

inking ? ‘ , 

When Mr Hirst proceeds to Part II. of his book, his thesis becomes 
“Goodness as Community.” But if the attitude towards the community 
is the real basis of the good individual, we should gain enormously in our 


study of the problem by the investigation-into the nature-of the conceptions 


of the good as it presents itself to the different elements of the ET 
If we agree that Mr Hirst (with the assistance of Dean Hastings Rashdall, 


Mr Figgis, Professor Sorley, and Professor Sidgwick) sends to the right- 
about the whole host of the egoists, it is well so far; but if he wishes 
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to suggest the basis of “reconstruction,” it is-really society he wishes 
to reconstruct, though he prefers to define his aim as the reconstruction 
of ethical doctrine. He wishes to advocate a principle on which ethics 
might permeate the whole mass of the community, and addresses himself 
largely to a refutation of certain academic and technical ethical writers. 
Or, again, he might have appealed to those writers in the past who’ have 
substantially held his own views without having based them with the 
same precision on a philosophical foundation. For Mr Hirst’s views, 
implicitly, might be found in the spirit of Jeremy Taylor on the one 
hand, and Richard Baxter on the other. “Self and Neighbour” as a 
title inevitably suggests the ethics of the Good Samaritan, and it is this 
fundamental conception which is at the basis of Mr Hirst’s study. Of 
course, this spirit has not been without witness throughout history, 
though, unfortunately, the main lines of its advocacy from the —_— of 
view of the community have not been, apparently, separately traced. 

For the essential feature of Mr Hirst’s book, we venture to say, would 
be largely missed if the impression were given that he is merely a critical 
philoso, out to displace one theory by another. His attitude is not 
that of indifferentism to the issue. He is a man with a profound ethical and 
philosophical conviction, and he would wish to convince others. He desires 
to convince the Comtist that the Positivist “live for others” does not 
reach to the idea of fraternity. T. H. Green and C. F, D'Arcy are found 
inadequate in their accounts of the principle of Common Good. Mr Hirst 
rather accepts Spinoza’s view that it is reason which is the basis of Common 
Good, i.e. the will is rational and includes the communal in its nature. 
“Community,” says Mr Hirst, “will not be attained simply by making 
‘ good ’ inward, but by a true socialisation of the inward principle.” 

Mr Hirst is suggestive in his social psychology. Thus he maintains 
that the psychological basis of love, defined as community of man 
with man, is to be found in the parental instinct. We realise that a 
man may be rightly termed the father of his community. The term 
“love” implies a union of wills. ‘The ‘ego’ and ‘alter’ are not treated 
as opposed, but are merged.” Thus, again, “in a true marriage, the 
husband and wife become ‘protective’ the one to the other. . . . The 
relationship is almost transmuted into a simulated relationship of parent 
and child—each is ‘child’ to the other; so that the ‘boy’ and ‘girl’ 
character of each of the partners to the other constitutes the poetry of a 
long and affectionate union, of which the child-features survive sometimes 
to old age.” So Mr Hirst regards the created world as the revelation of 
God’s “ protective” activity, as Father, the universal Father.. The senti- 
ment of parental love is thus the fundamental element of all love. 

To no one philosopher, on the constructive side of his book, does Mr 
Hirst seem to be really nearer, and to owe more, than to Professor Josiah 
Royce. “Royce,” says Mr: Hirst, “identifies the soul of society [the 
“ beloved Community ”] with the Divine Being.” Mr Hirst states his 
difference from Royce. ‘“ We are willing to acknowledge that the idea of a 
‘beloved Community’ is a moral conception. But in itself Charity (in the 
Pauline sense) cannot ‘ save’ or provide its own energy, or supply its own 
inspiration. Charity must be allied with Faith in Him on whom the 
Community depends. Such faith ‘worketh by love.’ The Kingdom of 
Heaven is therefore not so much ‘the community of God's beloved’ as 
the community of those that love God, and is indeed a Church.” Yet 
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Mr Hirst says elsewhere (p. 239), “The love of man for man cannot be 
sundered from the love of God for man.” 

But Mr Hirst leaves mother earth, with which Professor Royce is always 
in touch, and in his unchecked winged flights to the heights of speculation 
some will think he only finds what he seeks. He finds the “absolute 
impartiality and ethical perfection of love. . . . In this Unity in Trinity 
we have that perfect model of love which it is the task of all human life and 
every human institution to imitate. And it is interesting to note that the 
idea of a Divine Trinity has been a matter of definite belief to multitudes 
of intelligent people.” Yet, if the doctrine of the Trinity sheds such 
transcendent light on the problem of the Community, why is it that the 
doctrine of “ Goodness as Community ” has not been a distinguished feature 
of the views of Trinitarians, and are we to assume that non-Trinitarians 
only have fallen back on the isolating influences of the doctrine of “ Good 
as Private”? 

_ The last chapter, on “The Principle of Community Applied,” deals all 
* too briefly with the application of the principle of fraternity to personal, 
social, industrial, national, and international life. It is here that we should 
have liked a much more detailed treatment. It is when the writer lets 
himself go on such applied subjects that.we really feel we are getting on 
with the matter. It is not common for technical philosophers to write 
with such convinced fervour as this: 

“We come to the supremely important practical question as to the 
means by which love whee, begotten in the hearts of men. If we declare 
these means to be Education, that term must be understood in its largest 
sense. Chief among the forces that socialise the nature of man is the 
education that comes from the cultivation of the religious life. For, as 
we have said, it is pre-eminently in religion that man realises the hand that 
binds him to his fellow. For, however interconnected by various ties of 
secular interest human lives may be, not until man realises by an active 
faith that God is the universal Father—not until then does he also 
realise with vividness and power that his neighbour is his brother.” 

This is the last paragraph of Mr Hirst’s book. But it is precisely 
here that, instead of ending, we should like to have Mr Hirst beginning. 
With his insight into ethical problems, with his love of his fellow-men, 
with his evident faith in education, this is just what we want to know: 
How to relate education to the idea of goodness as community? If 
Mr Hirst is right that it is through religion that the fitting education 
necessarily comes, what has he to say to the idea of the exclusion of the 
teaching of religion from the day-schools of Great Britain ? 

This book shows in its author qualities of clear-headedness and warm- 
‘ heartedness. Unfortunately, in our opinion, the writer attempts too much 
criticism, in which he does not allow himself adequate scope for full 
treatment, and too little exposition as to the practical applications of 
his views, for which readers would have been a grateful. 

osteR Watson, 
New Cueg.srietp, Kent. 4 
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Roads to Freedom. By Bertrand, Russell.—London : 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1918.—Pp. 215. 


Reapers of the - Principles of Social Reconstruction will welcome this 
further contribution to fundamental problems of politics and economics. 
The book consists of two parts. In the first Mr Russell gives a 
brief but illuminating survey of the doctrines of Socialism mainly as 
taught by Marx, of Anarchism as represented by Bakunin and Kropotkin, 
and of Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. In the second part he expounds 
his own views on Work and Pay, Law and Government, International 
Relations, Science and Art under Socialism. The historical portion is 
somewhat slight, and gives merely the broad and contrasted outlines of the 
doctrines referred to. He is chiefly concerned to bring out the defects of 
State Socialism, but his criticisms apply rather as against certain Marxians 
than as against either Marx himself or his strict followers. Mr Russell 
draws attention to certain ambiguities in-Marx’s attitude to the State, but 
_ it seems clear that neither he nor Engels can be described as State Socialists. 
This is evident from the Communist Manifesto, and from the following 

which I quote from .Engels’ Origin of the Family, Private . 
Property, and the State: “The society which will organise production on a 
basis of free and equal association of producers will put the whole 
machinery of the State into its proper place, the museum of antiquities 
where it will lie side by side with the spinning-wheel and the bronze axe.” 
Their view can be summed up in the Pt three statements :— 

1. The State is the result of the class-struggle, and generally it serves 
as the instrument of the class which is strongest economically. 

2. The workers should aim at seizing political power, but this only 
with the view of concentrating within their own hands all instruments of 
production and of bringing about the social revolution. 

8. After the social revolution class distinctions will have disappeared, 
for the simple reason that there will only be one class. Consequently, 
the State, which represents the domination of one elass over others, will 
lose its raison @étre and will disappear likewise. : 

This attitude to the State is adopted in essentials by many Syndicalists. 
Lagardelle, e.g., though he often argues against parliamentary or political 
methods, is yet of the opinion that the working class needs political 
democracy for the present, though this only in order the better to destroy 
it. Sorel himeelf in his earlier writings regarded Syndicalism as a logical 
outcome of the teaching of Marx, as is evident from his L’avenir 
socialiste des Syndicats. Between this position and the view of Syndicalist 
Anarchists like Pouget and Griffuelhes, who repudiate political action even 
as a provisional measure, there are all sorts of gradations. It is interesting 
to note that some Guild Socialists are prepared to recommend the national- 
isation of certain industries, e.g. mining and transport, though only as a 
provisional measure and because they recognise that the workers-are not 
yet ready to assume complete control. Mr Russell does not distinguish 
clearly between those Socialists who would only use political methods pro- 
visionally and the genuine State Socialists who seul sakale the State after 
the social revolution. Nor does he deal with the type of Collectivists 
— by Mr and Mrs Webb, who are now inclined to assign con- 
siderable power to local groups as against the central authority, to demo- 
cratically organised co-operative societies, to Trade Unions organised on 


4 
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a national basis, with much devolution of. authority to smaller district 
“unions and even workshops. 

Turning now to Mr Bussell’s own views, we note that while in the 
Principles of Social Reconstruction he advocated a kind of mixture of Syndi- 
calism and the Co-operative System, he now declares himself emphatically 
as a supporter of Guild Socialism, though with a decided flavour of 
Anarchism. Pure Anarchism, on the other hand, though it should be our 
ideal, is for the present impracticable. He agrees with the Syndicalists 
in their negative criticism of State Socialism and in their insistence upon 
direct control of industry by the producers or workers. On the other hand, 
the Syndicalists are, in his view, mistaken in trying to abolish the State. 
The system recommended is Guild Socialism—a compromise between State 
Socialism and Syndicalism. The fundamental idea is that only by dividing 
the enormous power now wielded by Industrial Capitalism in the State can 
the individual, be free, and this can be best secured by granting self- 
government to every important group in all matters that affect that group - 
much more than they affect the rest of the community.. The Guild 
Socialists think that it is above all necessary to divide political from 
economic power, and they propose, therefore, a double organisation—a 
parliament representing the producers, consisting of delegates chosen by 
the Guild, and a parliament representing the consumers, elected on a terri- 
torial or local basis. The function of the State will be to deal with all 

.that class of collective actions which affect all members equally and in the 
same way. Mr Russell accepts this position in the sii; Sit he fears that 
_ the evils now connected with State omnipotence will reappear under the 
Guild System. It is quite likely, e.g., that the dominant personalities 


in the two parliaments will join hands and so —— the individual of the 


liberty which he had hoped to retain by balancing one force against 
another. Mr Russell’s remarks in this connection may perhaps act as a 
corrective to the rather naive hopes of some of the Guild Socialists, who 
seem to imagine that all the evils of bureaucracy and officialdom will 
disappear with the mere transference of power from the political bodies 
to the Guilds and the Guild Congress. On the other hand, neither Mr 
Russell nor the Guild Socialists seem to recognise that no harmonious 
development is really possible so- long as matters are arranged as a mere 
adjustment of conflicting interests. Nor do they deal adequately with the 
difficult arising from the circumstance that the separation of powers on 
which Guild Socialism rests is confronted with the plain fact of the vital 
interdependence of all activities of society. How, ¢.g., can one separate 
international relations, which ‘belong to the State, from control of 
economic production, which belongs to the Guilds? The two are 
intimately connected. 

Mr Russell’s own delimitation of the sphere of government is far from 
clear. Government and law, since they involve restrictions on freedom, are, 
as such, an evil, though, owing to the fact that to allow full liberty to the 
strong might mean to curtail the liberty of the weak, a necessary evil. - It 
follows, however, that whatever governmental interference there is must be 
reduced toa minimum. The function of the State is essentially to maintain 
order—so that the system might not inaccurately be described as one of 
“anarchy plus the policeman.” From various passages in the book before 
us, as well as from the Principles of Social Reconstruction, it is, however, 
clear that the State also has certain positive functions, and these may be 
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summed up in the principle that in those matters in which the welfare of 
the community depends on the attainment of a certain minimum the State 
has a right to insfst that that minimum shall be attained. It may be 
uestioned whether this principle-is not as elastic as the principle formu- 
lated by the Idealists that State action should be confined to securing the 
external conditions of the good life and to hindering hindrances to freedom. 
Both may be interpreted in a way which will meet with the approval of the 
most ake of State Socialists. Who is to determine be sv certain 
conditions can be called “external”? Who is to define the minimum? Mr 
_ Russell himself in his previous book includes under the positive functions 
of the State, sanitation, compulsory education, care of children, encourage- 
ment of scientific research—though it would seem that these more positive 
functions are to be exercised by voluntary organisations, the State merely 
guaranteeing a certain minimum. In the end Mr Russell is compelled 
to admit that there is no method by which a representative body can 
guarantee liberty. What is needed, he thinks, is, above all, a diffused 
respect for liberty, an absence of submissiveness to government, a readiness 
on the part of minor organisations to offer resistance in case of undue 
interference. But is not this in effect to abandon the problem? 

The discussion of work and wages, though exceedingly interesting, 
strikes one as somewhat unreal. Mr Russell advocates a “ vagabond’s 
wage” to all, whether they work or not, and an additional income gradu- 
ated according to the number of hours worked and the agreeable or 
disagreeable nature of the work. In this he departs from Guild Socialism 
and leans rather to Anarchism, but the departure is justified by him “,in 
the interests of science and art, human relations and the joy of life.” 

The evils of international relationship arise, in Mr Russell’s view, from 
competitiveness, love of power, and envy. The remedy is to be found ina 
better economical and political system, including the establishment of a 
genuine League of Nations, general disarmament, and a disinterested treat- 
ment of the subject races. Mere institutions, however, are not sufficient. 
Above all, we are in need of a better education and a different moral and 
mental atmosphere. 

What is most attractive in the book is the general spirit that per’ 
vades it, a spirit of hope for mankind, of belief in the malleability of 
human nature and the possibility of turning human impulses away 
from domination and destruction towards freedom, life, and the joy of 
creation. - Morris GrnsBerc. 


University Co.itece, Lonpon. 





The Principles of Citizenship. By Sir Henry Jones.—London: ~ 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919.—Pp. x+177. 


Wuart contribution may philosophy be expected to make to the rebuilding 
of society at the present time? One answer to this question is suggested 
by Sir Henry Jones’ indication, in the preface to his Principles of Citizen- 
. ship, of the ee the book was intended to fulfil. It was written 
for use in the classes on civics established under the Y.M.C.A. Arm 


Education Scheme in France, 1918. The philosopher, it may be held, 
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should convince the ordinary citizen of the need for thought. Another 
possible answer presents itself as the book is laid down, and we reflect on 
‘hat it has accomplished and what is beyond its scope. It might be 
considered the function of philosophy to grapple with the problem which 
is at the root of the tragedy of human history, the Hamlet-problem of the 
world. How is thought to control life? Can reason greatly influence 
‘human action on a large scale, the behaviour of nations, the process of 
history? For success in either of these tasks, whether to inspire the will 
to thought or to make thought effective in life, the philosopher must gain 
the confidence of the world. 

The question, “« Why is philosophy distrusted by the world?” is asked 
in the first chapter. Sir Henry Jones, whilst observing that a complete 
answer is beyond the scope of the book, suggests—here diverging from 
Plato—that the blame lies with the philosopher rather than the world. 
From his argument that the reason for the conflict of national ideals 
‘resulting in the.war lay in the failure to approach the facts of the moral 
world in the spirit of natural science, it may be inferred that one cause at 
least of the public mistrust of philosophy is to be found in this failure. 
Philosophy has not guided statesmen and nations to the right method of 
discerning the amet facts and laws, and as the book aims at proving, 
“the welfare of the State and the well-being of the citizen depend upon 
moral conditions ” (ch. ii.). Sir Henry Jones’ lofty defence of the method 
of ethics which employs intelligence in determining principles of conduct 
as against all appeals to emotions, intuition, etc., is no doubt prompted by 
opposition to some recent tendencies to depreciate reason in this sphere. 
In some expressions, however, he seems to rely more upon experience than 
is compatible with his general ethical position, as indicated in such 
statements as, “There is no ulterior why, no anterior cause or explanation 
of the moral good. . . . To ask why I should be moral is to ask an 
unanswerable question”; or, “Every moral good is a common good, and 
every moral law is binding on all rational beings,” etc. 

t is the application of the ethical principles to the questions of the 
national ideal and the nature of the State which forms the main interest of 
the book, both philosophical and practical. ‘“'The greatest task ever set 
mankind ought now to be known as that of seeking the truth in moral 
matters, me discerning the false good and the true: for the destiny of 
nations lies in their ideal.” ‘The Platonic doctrine that everything must 
pursue its own conception of the good gives the point of view from which 
the origin of the world-war is explained. Two irreconcilable conceptions 
of national good had been allowed to grow to full strength, and their 
conflict was inevitable. The result is due, at least in part, “to the fact 
that neither nation has applied itself with true and serious intentions to 
the scientific study of the ends and conditions of human life.” The 
Philosophy of the national ideal implied seems to require for its validity 
the identification of nation and State, and the analogy between State and 
individual more strictly conceived even than by Plato. From this analogy 
as later pursued some curious results would follow, due to the fact that 
the State in question is that of a modified Neo-Hegelianism, whilst the 
individual is the person of modern thought with his “ finite-infinite ” 

r. Ifthe ideal is the truth of the real,” the principle that the 
State is a moral personality has to be applied in all its fullness to the actual 
State, and of this State also the infinitude of personality is a characteristic. 
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Whilst condemning both nations (England and Germany) for failure 
scientifically to examine their respective ideals, Sir Henry Jones ascribes 
- a permanent value to the ideal developed through English history if 

carried further to the inclusion of the free seb letela ment of all nations 
in accordance with the promise revealed in it during the war, and the final 
rejection of the baser elements attached to it through the pursuit of 
material prosperity. The question may be asked whether a national 
ideal can sencsivahi be formed in any other way than that in which this 
ideal has been created. It is the gradual result of the constant expression, 
in those central moments of history in which the people act as one, of the' 
highest ideal of character in the individuals. Study of its ideal by the 
nation takes the form of interpretation by men of genius, through which 
it rises to self-consciousness as the people learn to love its representation 
in heroic types. To reject tradition, feeling, intuition, etc., from their 
share in its formation would be to refuse to every nation in history the 
possession of a well-founded ideal. At the turning-points of history the 
thinkers may set the ideal in an unusual light and urge to its further 
purification. Their logic finds a response in the deeper logic of feeling 
and practice from which the ideal proceeds. 

The closer examination of the nature of the State is introduced bya 
discussion of the question whether the State is a moral being, which, as is 
pointed out, is raised in an extreme form by the war. The German view 
of the State as above moral obligations is ¥ fe to be self-contradictory 
since it includes the ascription to the State of a will which is “used to 
strike at the heart of liberty, the very condition of morality.” Such a State 
is not non-moral but immoral, and it appears to follow that the true State 
is a moral agent, and therefore a person. That personality is essential to 
the State itself does not seem to be logically involved in the fact that the 
forces of a State have been used either for immoral or for moral purposes. 
It must further be shown that the structure of the State is such as to 
constitute it a person, and this is recognised by the author. The demon- 
stration, however, which might be expected here of the possibility of an 
effective organisation of the real will of the whole people in the State is 
not given, and the principles of State action approved later are in so far 
lacking in a complete basis. In chapters iii. and iv. the essential 
correspondence between State and individual is assumed, and the problem 
of the freedom of the individual, as subject and sovereign, is dealt with 
on its theoretic side. It is argued on lines familiar in idealistic hilosophy 
that since individuality is comprehensive as well as exclusive, and State and 
individual interpenetrate, the true State does not in its action curtail the 
citizen’s freedom, for his highest liberty lies in service to the law inspired 
by universal reason. If this part of the book is not completely satisfying as - 
a philosophical justification of the principles of the “ Mutual Service and 
Mutual Obligations of State and Citizen” (iv.), this is perhaps because 

resent conditions give new strength to doubts whether the logic of the 

istoric nation-State will ever be adequately translated into that of the 
concrete universal. When Sir Henry Jones is emphasising the moral per- 
sonality of the State he identifies it with everything which the native-land 
for which he is willing to die means to the citizen, the spirit of all its history, 
the object of every affection aroused by home, and the imagination of the 
vast community past and present with kindred traditions and purposes. But 
when he passes to the State as an “educational institution ” (v.) which, 
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whether teaching its citizens “the nature of the good,” or employing all 
the means at its disposal for constraining them to develop their capacities 
to the fullest extent, appears in the guise of a Government with force 
behind it, he has surely left behind the conception of the “one will in 
which many wills are united.” It is only at a very few crises in national 
life that men are prepared to regard this entity indifferently as nation, 
country, social home, or executive authority. The difficulties in the way 
of treating the State on principles dictated by the concrete universal idea 
are due to the fact that it is the most dynamic of all existences since its 
content is primarily persons, not qualities, as indeed Sir Henry Jones 
seems to agree (cf. p. 78). The highly intricate problems with which 
diplomacy has recently been confronted, in the endeavour to define what 
constitutes a State, suggest that the unity of a people will always be a 
matter of degree, and that the community of “ blood, language, customs, 
traditions, and history ” (Professor A. C. Bradley, quoted p. 116) required 
for its perfection will always be rare. It may be agreed that the value of 
the contribution which a people as such can make to progress will be 
highest when this unity is most nearly approached; but even where this 
can be affirmed, the problem of realising the unity of the general will, 
through the machinery of government, will remain very imperfectly solved. 
It appears, then, that Sir Henry Jones’ principle for determining the limits 
of State interference—viz. that “a good and wise State cannot have too 
much liberty, or power, or sovereignty ” (iii.)—cannot be easily applied in 
actual States; and that his doctrine that in pursuance of the‘true end, or 
the development of the citizen to his highest possibilities, there is not “any. 
department of man’s life, however private, into which its entrance would be 
an invasion or interference” (v.) might have consequences inimical to 
liberty. For the State—i.e., here the authority which represents more or 
less perfectly the will of a transient majority—is to be the judge of the 
means and their relation to the end. 

When, at the conclusion of this book, the reader reflects on the special 
purpose for which it was written, he will possibly feel that, however provo- 
cative of thought it will be to the thinker, a method based on the truth that 
“thought’s the slave of life” for the majority would be of more universal 
practical value. It is stated in the preface that problems will be given for 
the learner to solve, but these problems are presented from a definite philo- 
sophical standpoint. ‘They do not appear in all their original ruggedness, 
or before thought has loosened their clutch upon the ordinary mind. The 

tical citizen at grips with his rags may hardly recognise it in all its 
tterness when it is put before him with the sting already drawn by an 
optimistic philosophy, and may feel, therefore, that his own problem has not 
been solved. The treatment of the Pacifist (chapter iii.) and of Property 
(vi.) may be taken as illustrations, though it should be added that the 
former problem, as that of the conscientious objector, is stated as it were ~ 
for the simpler stage of thought in the final chapter. Possibly we ought 
to understand that the book is intended primarily as a guide to the teacher 
tather than the average student of the army classes. In any case, we may 
be grateful to Sir Henry Jones for impressing in his lucid style, on all, the 
duty of hard thinking on the subject of civic organisation, and also for 
demonstrating that such thinking forces us on to profound problems of 
Philosophy. He is taking perhaps the only possible means of bringing 
nearer the time when life will be controlled by thought, or when 
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“statesmanship is too wisely practical to be frustrated and defeated by 
the nature of things” (p. 89). The influence of thought over the destinies 
- of nations may have very circumscribed limits, but it may certainly be said 
that these have not yet been reached. Hitpa D. Oaxe ey. 


Lonpon. 





The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of Paul: Being an Explanation of the 
Failures of ¢ Organised Christianity and a Vindication of the Teachings 
of Jesus, which are shown to contain a Religion for All Men and 
for All Times. By Ignatius Sia keen George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
1918.—Pp. 347. 


Ix you approach a subject without knowing what work has been done 
at it by others before you, you may achieve considerable freshness of 
treatment, but it will be at the expense of what is colloquially called 
“giving yourself away” from time to time. This book is written with 
_ a great deal of confidence, in plain, lucid English, though without any 
of the more delicate nuances of style which a fastidious literary taste 
might demand. The only approach to a purple passage is at the close 
of Part I., where a most unfair attack is made on Christian priests and 
congregations, who are pictured as shutting themselves up in their churches 
to chant and pray, in complete indifference to the miseries of suffering 
humanity outside. If what has been done by the Church, or the Churches, 
for the good of man be eliminated, that which is left for the credit of 
other benefactors will be little indeed. Will it be claimed for the Howards 
and Wilberforces and Shaftesburys that they derived no inspiration fron 
the Christ ? 

The book does not show much sense of reverence, or of consideration 
for the feelings of those who may happen to differ in opinion from the author. 
For him theologians are a Gegitahis race, to be mentioned only with 
scorn. His aim is to disentangle the teaching of Jesus from the accretions 
superlaid, as he alleges, by Paul; and he claims that the results thus 
obtained must be as universally and as inevitably accepted as the facts 
of science. He desires to establish that “Jesus was not the founder of 
Christianity ; that the Christ myth had no existence until many years 
after his death.”? It is abundantly clear’that in this project the author 
regards himself as a pioneer. Although he has read a number of “ Lives 
of Jesus,” he is unaware of the Jesus-Paul controversy and of the far- 
extended controversy on the Jesus of history and the Christ of the Church. 
He frankly confesses that when he began to write the “ facts” were unknown 
to him, and came to light only as he proceeded.? Having dissociated 
himself, as he tells us, “at an early age from what is conventionally called 
religion,” he has no idea that many of his discoveries are the common 
property of educated Christians. He thinks it is “the common belief 
that the Gospels are the oldest documents of the New Testament 
writings,” and takes great pains to prove their posteriority to St Paul’s 
epistles. A footnote to p. 72 informs us that after writing he had learnt 


1 P. 29. 2 P, 29. 
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that others had made the discovery before him. Another footnote, on 
p. 188, ranks the Apocryphal Gospels (which he calls “the Apocrypha”) 
“as equal with the canonical documents as sources of history.” After 
this it is hardly surprising to find that, having occasion to quote from 
Blass a passage referring to Codex D, he informs his readers that D is 
“a manuscript Gospel of Luke in the Cambridge Library.” What an 
inadequate description! On p. 257 he avows his ignorance of what is 
meant by the appellation “higher critics.” And it appears that he has 
no conception of a critical text of the New Testament. Not only is this 
evident from his treatment of the text, but on p. 284 there is this truly 
amazing note, which I must transcribe: “‘It is stated in the preface to 
their Revision that they did not esteem it within their province to construct 
a continuous and complete Greek text. They adopted, however, a large 
number of readings which deviated from the text presumed to underlie 
the Authorised Version’ (E. Palmer in his preface to the Greek Testament 
new edition). I have italicised the few words so as to direct attention to 
the fact, not commonly known to laymen, that there is no continuous 
and complete Greek text of the N.T. in existence, except what has been 
constructed by compilers, commentators, translators, or revisers; and that 
these did not shrink from altering the text whenever they deemed it 
advisable to do so.” He is astray sometimes in his strictures on the 
translation. Thus, quoting Matt. xx. 26, he prints “ minister” in italics, 
putting after it “(sic!)” in a bracket. Can it be that he forgets the 
proper meaning of the Latin word minister, and is misled by the technical 
ecclesiastical usage of diaxovos? He is quite indignant at the rendering 
“Gentiles” for yy in the same context, being oblivious of the contrast 
often drawn between dads and é6vy (cf. Lk. ii. 32). Of “ take no thought for 
the morrow ” he gives the correct interpretation, but accuses the translators 
of the A.V. of a “blunder—provided it is nothing worse than that,” 
remarking that the phrase “seems to have been specially invented to 
meet the needs of the case, for nowhere else, and in no other connection, 
is it used in the English language.” This is a rash assertion. Anyone 
can find it for himself in Chaucer and Shakespeare if he will refer to 
Skeat’s glossarial index to the former and to almost any glossary to the 
latter.1 Commentaries also give a reference to Bacon which I am not able 
at the moment to verify. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bacon, and the A.V. 
are, I imagine, pretty good authorities for a phrase, even though it happens 
to be now obsolete, and so open to misunderstanding. 

Our author is ready enough to accuse the evangelists of inconsistencies, 
but he has not sufficiently thought out his subject to be always consistent 
with himself. ‘Thus on p. 46 he assures us, “ We do not possess, as far 
‘as is known, a scrap written by Jesus himself. We do not even know 
whether he has ever written anything on preservable material”; but by the 
time p. 61 is reached he is arguing that the Sermon on the Mount and 
some other passages must have been written down by Jesus himself, 
“because nobody else could possibly have done so in the terse, forcible, 
and convincing language save the mind that had thought them out and 
was familiar with the philosophy that was underlying them all.” On p. 48 
we are assured that “ We do not know for certain in what language Jesus 
spoke, except that it was not Greek”; but on p. 136 we find, “There is 
a probability that he had access to Greek learning,” and the infancy legend 

1 Under “ Thought.” 
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of the flight into Egypt is utilised as possibly enshrining a tradition of 
a time spent in that country, perhaps in Alexandria. Yet again, p. 251, 

. the opinion is expressed that “Jesus probably spoke in. Aramaic.” This 
last, of course, is the generally accepted notion of the day; but, for my 
own part, I still think that a good case may be made out for Greek as 
the habitual language of Jesus and his disciples. E.g., in what language 
was the trial before Pilate conducted? There is no hint of an interpreter, 
and what language but Greek could be common to all? 

From the above criticisms it will be abundantly evident that I find 

it difficult’ to take this book very seriously as an interpretation of either 
Jesus or Paul. The author does not perceive that, if it be true that Paul 
was the inventor of “ Christianity,” he must have been one of the greatest 
men who ever lived, instead of the narrow-minded bigot and pedant who 
is here depicted. Jesus, it is true, is represented as supremely great, but 
his greatness consists in a marvellous acquaintance with the unvarying 
laws of nature, and his teaching is over and over again manipulated till 
it becomes only an sclighhinet application of far-seeing common-sense. 
-The kingdom of heaven, of which he spoke, is practically the reign of 
natural law, and there is hardly an indication that religion, as the author 
views it, has anything to say about the unseen world and what lies beyond 
the grave. Yet there is abundant evidence at the present time that 
the heart of man is not satisfied with a religion which stops short with 
this earthly life. I do not urge that this fact alone proves the truth 
of Christianity, but it indicates that no religion can be acceptable which 
does not penetrate into the unseen. 

There are many interesting remarks on the Golden Rule, and on the 

practical application of the “ philosophy ” of Jesus, but this is expounded 
as though he were a Western revolutionist, and without reference to Oriental 
ways of thought. Yet Jesus was an Eastern! It is explained, in some 
detail, that if the assassins of Serajevo or the Austrian Emperor had 
followed the rule of ioving one’s neighbours as oneself, the Great War 
would not have broken out. I am not so sure of it, since it seems 
pretty certain that Germany was bent on fighting, and if one pretext 
failed. another would have been found or invented. It is satisfactory that 
our entry into the war is vindicated, and is found to be in accordance 
with the teaching of Jesus. Much is made of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, but neither here nor elsewhere have I ever seen the question 
discussed, What would have happened if the Samaritan, instead of turn- 
ing up when all was over, had arrived just as the assault was being 
committed ? 

If a choice must be made between Jesus and Paul, no one, of whatever 
school, will hesitate for a moment as to where his allegiance shall be offered : 
but those who have penetrated most deeply into the mind of the Master 
have never found the discrepancy, nor will this book convince them. One 
other question : It is here positively asserted that the synagogues in which 
Paul preached were those of the Essenes; what pr vof is there that the 
Essenes had any synagogues ? 

The book has no index. ‘ G. E. Frrencn. 


West Came. Rectory. 
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